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PROSPEXIT. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


“ I would hate that Death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past.” 
Brown1NG's “Prospice.”” 





I. 

HE watched for it—met it—and conquered ! 
With joy on his face, 

He fronted the Fear. But the darkness 
That shrouded the place 

In mystery, failed to affright him; 
For firmly and fast 

He clung to his faith—that somewhither, 
Will triumph at last, 

God’s ends in this earthly creation— 
That Infinite Love, 

Will lift the true soul that can trust Him, 
All evils above ! 

Il. 

Why fear then * That trust was his anchor: 
Himself hath so said. 

His life shall be only beginning, 
When Death shall be dead! 

Why should not the smile on his features 
Betoken that he 

Saw the “soul of his soul” through a radiance 
None other might see ’ 

Clasped hands with her—named her in rapture— - 
Reached forth, as if drawn 

By fingers invisible—faltered 
One word—and was gone ! 

LEXINGTON, VA. 
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“L’ANGELUS.” 
(After Jean-Francois Millet.) 
BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 








THE faint bells chime athwart the low lit leas. 
And all the air is mellow with their sound; 
With bowed, bared heads, upon the tillage-ground, 
Still as the sculptured marbles of Old Greece, 
Two toilers stand, in reverent surcease, 
With burdens laid aside, with bonds unbound, 
Their humble brows, their heavy labors crowned 
At eventide with sunset-gold and peace. 


Shall not Death’s music sweetly call to us? 
All we who till our bare, unfruitful land, 
Our fields bestrewn with stones and sterile sand 
For scanty harvests, poor and piteous; 
Shall we not joyfully arise and stand 
To hear the sound of our last Angelus? . 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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IN THE HOSPITAL. 


BY MARIA .A. MARSHALL, 





Look not so pitifully on my state: 
[ am not always on this bed of pain. 
This very morning when reluctantly 
My eyes I opened on another day, 
I saw the curtain softly move aside: 
A silent, unseen messenger came in. 
A fragrant breeze of joy called me to leave 
My fetters and my grief; and [ went out ; 
Into the perfect sunlight, and each leaf 
Became a symbol of the Infinite Love. 
The Real Presence shone from every flower, 
The glory of the Highest filled this frame, 
And I partook of the eternal life. 

New York Crry. 
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A REPORTER’S WORK. 





BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 





THE Philadelphia papers, a few days ago, contained a 
notice of the death, at one of the hospitals, of F. Jen- 
nings Crute, a reporter on one of the newspapers of that 
city. 

To the great majority of the unthinking public, the 
word reporter suggests an under-bred, prying fellow, 
whose delight it is to spy into the private affairs of his 
neighbors. He is Jenkins, the despicable eaves-dropper,. 
who courts the wedding-garments of the bride, listens 








of the suicide, in order to furnish the morning meal of 
gossip to the public. 
They forget that the public are hungry for this meal 
of. personal gossip or it would not be served to them, 
and that the reporter whose ‘‘assignments” call him one 
hour to interview a tawdry actress and the next to give 
a list of the leaders of fashion at a ball, is no more re- 
sponsible for the pettiness of his work than is the com- 
positor who puts it into type. To-morrow he may be 
assigned to give to the world a clear, true account of a 
political conference in which vast interests are involved, 
or to risk his life in a plague-stricken district, in order 
to bring it relief. : 

He is not now, as he too often was thirty years ago, 
an illiterate penny-a-liner, trying to make a scanty liv- 


4 ing by his untrained wits. The local staff of the great 


daily newspapers is largely made up now of men who 
began their preparations for the work of journalism in 
Harvard, Yale or Johns Hopkins; and who are going 
through the prentice drudgery of their profession with 
a zeal and ability which deserve other reward than the 
sneers of an uncomprehending public. 

Of this one man who fell the other day in the first 
steps of his career, I should like to say a word here. 
His life seems to me typical of his class and of the times. 

Jennings Crute was the descendant of a Southern 
family, who since colonial times have made themselves: 
felt in the history of the country. It was good fighting 
stock; the men have always been stout belligerents as 
politicians, theologians or soldiers. Jennings was a del- 
icate, slight, blue-eyed lad with the low voice and shy- 
ness of a woman; but underneath was the tough fiber of 
his race. 5 

He began work as a reporter on a country paper in 
Delaware when but a boy, and soon made his mark by 
the exceptionally vivid sharpness of his descriptions. 
In a short time he held a leading place on the local staff 
of one of the principal Philadelphia papers. 

The lad, who looked like a sensitive girl, was a re- 
markable specialist in his way. He hada peculiar fac- 
ulty for unearthing crime, and for bringing bidden 
wrongs to light. Set him on the track of a concealed 
misdoing which exposure would right, and he would 
follow it with the silent energy of a _ blood-hound. 
Through his obstinate pertinacity in a famous murder 
case which baffled the lawyers a year or two ago an in- 
nocent man was saved from the gallows. Two winters 
ago he penetrated in disguise into the worst ‘‘ dives” of 
Philadelphia, publishing each morning an account of 
tre horrors which he saw. After the first exposure he 
continued this work at the risk of his life; but he per- 
severed until the city authorities were able to close all 
of these houses and to punish their keepers. Hordes of 
young girls and lads who had been lured to ruin in these 
dens owed their rescue to the quiet courage of this boy. 

He had inherited consumption, and knew it. He 
knew, too, that the all-night work, the irregular hours, 
the exposure in every kind of weather, would hasten the 
end. But he had no thought of himself. He had but 
one idea—his work. How to do it best; how best to serve 
his paper and the world. He had twoor three attacks of 
serious illness, but after each he staggered to his feet 
again and went to work with breathless haste. A 
strangerin a great city, and beset by the temptations 
which come to men at his work, he lived a clean life, 
now and then stopping to drag up other men out of the 
slough. He was a reserved man, with but few friends, 
and to them he probably never spoke a word of affection; 
but his loyalty touched them as something strange and 
unworldly. His feeling for them was part of his life as 
was the blood in his veins. 

He was worn out with a hard winter’s work when 
there came one day last spring the vague report of a dis- 
aster at Johnstown. 

I wonder if the readers of THE INDEPENDENT ever 
thought of the work done by reporters at Johnstown? 
They hurried to it from every city of the country. The 
whole district around was laid waste—railways, bridges, 
roads washed away; the valleys were still flooded. They 
passed through this awful scene of disaster in boat, 
on horseback, on foot; some of them crossing the rivers 
in baskets slung on a rope. They suffered from exposure, 
hunger and the poison from thousands of decaying 





bodies; but they remained for weeks at their post. like 
soldiers ordered to Jead a forlorn hope. It was wholly 
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owing to their work that this country and the world 
were roused to the extent of the misfortune, and to the 
urgent necessity of help. The first credit for the help 
given is due not to the generons donors safe in their dis- 
tant homes, but to these obscure young men who quietly 
sent home their daily reports and stood their ground in 
the face of disease and death. 
They paid the penalty. Of the thirty newspaper men 
who were in Johnstown, but two, it is stated, escaped 
without serious illness. Three have since died from the 
effects of the work done there. 
Jennings Crute was the first man from Philadelphia 
to reach the place. His reports of its condition were 
masterpieces of description—vivid, simple, terse, without 
a word of attempted fine writing. The powerful black 
strokes of his picture were drawn in the presence of 
death itself, for a waiting people, dumb with horror, to 
look upon. 

The exposure, the severe work and the malignant 
poison of the air were too much for his strength; but he 
would not give up. One reporter after another was 
ordered home on furlough, ill; but Crute remained. 

‘*T knew I had my death-blow,” he said afterward; 
‘* but there was so much to do there !” 

After his return home he had a brief rest, and rallied. 
going back to work. He was assigned to report an en- 
campment at Mt.Gertner, and with the hand of death upon 
him, rose before day to march with the troops instead of 
following leisurely with the other reporters, because he 
knew that he could describe more accurately the thing 
which he had actually seen. 

He was brought home to die; but in the weeks which 
passed before the end, he fought death inch by inch, 
planning with indomitable energy work for the future. 
Even when he was actually dying he made his nurses 
dress him and wheel him into the sunshine ‘to gain 
strength so that he could go to the office next week.” 

The weak, girlish-looking body is at rest now, under 
the clay; but he is at work somewhere, eager, strong, 
hopeful, with the Chief whom he trusted and served so 
faithfully here. 

The ambition of this man and of his class may seem 
petty to you-—-to get the first news for his paper, to 
tell it to the world in strong, exact words—anonymously, 
too; for the reporter has no name nor credit. 

The favorite heroes of the world are still the gallant 
crusader or the soldier; yet to my commonplace, modern 
mind this weak lad, who never spared himself, who was 
zealous and faithful unto death to the obscure work to 
which he had pledged himself is the hero we need to- 
day. ? 

There was room, too, in that obscure work for great 
triumphs. He closed the doors into which, as openings 
to Hell, thousands of children had been lured to the ruin 
of body and soul; and he gave his life at last in the work 
of bringing help to Johnstown. 

Taere are thousands of other ambitious lads, poor. 
friendless and alone in our cities. It seems to me that 
the story of this dead boy should come to them with no 
uncertain meaning. 

It seems to me, too, that it is time we understood the 
work of the class to which he belonged, and recognized 
its wide and often heroic service. 

PHTLADELPHYTA, PENN. 
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THE SEARCH FOR AMERICANA IN MEXICO. 





BY THE REV. BISHOP JOHN F. HURST. LL.D. 





MEXICO is still a storehouse of treasures for the biblio- 
phile of choice Americana; but wise is he who knows 
where to find the jewels. The Spaniards, very early 
after the Conquest, brought over the busy printing- 
press; and the literary productions of the Hispano- 
Mexican period in the sixteenth century are not only 
among the rarest of all American issues, but the objects 
of long and careful search by agents for the larger and 
wealthier European libraries, and even by the few men 
of every land who are so unfortunate as to be at once 
tuillionaires and bibliomaniacs. 

These early literary achievements of the Spaniards in 
Mexico are constantly getting scarcer. The best time to 
secure them was during the cemplete social and politica! 
convulsion which lasted from 1820 to 1880, when Mexico 
passed over from its provincial character as a Spanish 





j possession into an independent nation. Until then theold 
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a, bookseller An- 
drade, whose house still exists in the Portale of St. 
Augustine, in Mexico, had a magnificent collection of 
these books, which Maximilian bought, after consider- 
able hesitation, for a moderate sum. After the young 


The Leipzig auctioneers 
thought they were hazarding a good deal when they 
bought them for twelve thousand dollars; but the in- 
vestment was good, resulting in a profit of eighteen 
thousand dollars. Thecatalog of this sale, which con- 
sisted entirely of the books of Maximilian is for collation 
and prices, still one of the most important in the now 
growing bibliography of rare Americana. 

I was too late in Mexico to meet with any large library 
of Mexican Americana. Here and there I met witha 
few books, the most of which had been either very lately 
or at the time the property of priests. Since the secular-. 
ization of the convents and with them the great libraries 
which had grown up within their quiet adobe walls, the 
process of motion by the great books has been by units 
toward the bookseller’s shop. But I was painfully struck 
with the very, few ‘books, in any sort of good condi- 
tion, to be found in the antiquarian store. As the vellum 
tomes, with deep yellow tinge and well worn withal, lay 
in calm and dusty columns, my hopes were full and 
active; but, on looking them all over, the Mexican im- 
print was the rare exception. The most had emanated 
frem either Madrid, Seville, or Barcelona, and were 
quartos or folios of say, a century and a half ago, of the 
Church Fathers, or the original works of Molinos and 
other Spanish mystics. My Molina (‘‘ Vocabulario en 
Lengua Castellana y Mexicano”) came from a priest in 
the City of Mexico, while three other books in Indian 
dialects came from another priest in Pueblo. Other 
findings had been bought by the booksellers directly from 
priests before I had the opportunity to lay first hands 
upon them. A gentleman living in Mexico, who has a 
keen appreciation of rare Mexican imprints, told me that 
after an experience in this very line, he had come to the 
conclusion to confine his efforts to secure these books 
entirely to the priests. 

There is reason for this. The Mexican bookseller has 
caught the breath of the high priees of Americana now 
ruling in the United States and Europe. He imagines 
that every old fragment of an Indian catechism is worth 
a fortune. Some of the auction catalogs of New York, 
and especially of London and Paris, have drifted into 
his hands; and he guages his prices after the successful 
sales. Maissonneuve, of Paris, is somewhat responsible 
for exciting his avarice. It gave me pleasure to reply, 
that only very recently it was still possible to secure a 
large number of Maissonneuve’s books, so slow had been 
his sales of his books as given in Le Clerce’s catalag—a 
monster of wrong prices. I remember that, in the sum- 
mer of 1885, when I asked of Le Clerc the privilege of 
seeing his latest slips of titles, he handed me his ‘‘Biblio- 
theca Americana,” published as long ago as 1876, and told 
me substantially that I could still get about what I saw 
there. 

One bookseller in Mexico City asked for an mmperfect 
copy of Molina’s first edition (Mexico, 1555) about $200. 
The same man wanted $300 for Molina’s Catecismo, and, 
with great round eyes, told me that he believed it would 
bring $600. He, like many of his associates, had been 
looking at Quaritch’s price lists, and yet did not know 
all the compressible mysteries which lie back of that 
wizard’s figures. In fact, he had Quaritch’s last ‘‘Guinea 
Pig” beside him, and opered here and there to justify 
his own excesisve rates by an appeal to the London au- 
thority. 

1 was twice in Mexico City, for a week during my first 
visit, and for three weeks during my second, During 
the first visit the holders of Americana, notwithstand- 
ing the reliance on the high prices of the American cata- 
logs, especially of the time of the sales of the Field and 
of the first three parts of the Brinley collections, were 
reasonable in their demands. But the new work of 
Icazbalceta, *‘Bibliografia Mexicana del Siglo XVI,” 
had gotten among them during my absence. I now 
found that their demands were beyond all moderate 
bounds. They immediately turned to Icazbalceta, 
showed me his imposing fac-similes, and, with fervid 
manner and triumphant gesticulations, pointed to the 
prices named by the author as having been realized in 
certain London sales. In such a situation no success 
was to be thought of in dealing with the regular book- 
seller. So far as securing books not mentioned ‘by Icaz- 
balceta is concerned there was better fortune. 

In the search for Americana m Mexico, one is em- 
barrassed by the absence of the sight. The examples of 
bookselling by the Mexican antiquarian dealer are en- 
tirely European. The American likes to see the books; 
his eyes and memory are his reliance. If he wishes 
anywhere on the Continent to look at books, he is as~ 
tounded at the declaration that the catalog is at his ser- 
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ceilings, rickety ladders, and joists and arches and 
angles, all at ificonvenient places, gave me many a mem- 
orable thump. One can sit down at a table, and turn 
over all the slips, and lay out his selections; but there is 
no certainty of an immediate sight of the books. You 
may see them at the same sitting, and yet you may have 
to come back at a later hour for the vision. De Fossé, 
in Paris, will not allow a look at the shelves in his maga- 
zine of rich Americana. He tells you, with an air of 
great accommodation, that you can select any number 
of titles in slips, and in the afternoon of the same day, 
or at any rate the next, come back and see the books 
themselves. 

Now the Mexican process is much the same, At the 
one place where I had most hope of good Americana I 
could see nothing at the store. The one word, in reply 
to my questions, was ‘‘ La casa.” The books were at 
home. Now this home was half a mile distant, and it 
was there that I made my selections. One of the firm 
went with me. The lower court was blocked up with 
fragments of Aztec pottery and images, with here and 
there great pyramids of worm-eaten books, in all stages 
of disintegration. ‘‘ Dead books,” said my guide, as we 
passed by them for the less damp regions up-stairs. It 
was a good name for hisliterary graveyard. This family 
has had an antiquarian bookstore for four generations. 
The accumulations are enormous. Closets, bedrooms, 
halls, narrow passages, curious corners, all are occupied, 
more or less, with these strange gatherings of the long 
years. There is, however, a certain order in the group- 
ines. In one room, for example, I saw chiefly Bibles, of 
all books the last to be expected in Mexico. My inter- 
est was confined entirely to a little front room on the 
second floor. Here were the Americana. Even these 
were undergoing classification. On one side lay biogra- 
phy and serials. In a corner was the history. Then 
came what one might call Mazximiliana, or matter re- 
lating entirely to the career of Maximilian in Mexico. 
Near by were the things I was in search of—two classes 
of books, the one in, or treating, the Indian tongues of 
Mexico and South America; and the other, the early re- 
ligious and ecclesiastical Hispano-Americana. Some 
books were piled up on chairs, evidently fresh from a 
comparison with Icazbalceta and Quaritch. The book- 
seller’s thrifty tendency to sell you, not the individual 
book, but a lot together, was well understood, 

I spent several hours in this little room on different 
occasions. The magician of this ghostly place was 
always courteous, and in no hurry to get back to the 
store. While there was no opportunity to collate, I have 
since had no regrets over such few purchases asthe cler- 
ical pocket-book permitted. 

If one expects to find in Mexico such Americana as 
relate to the colonial period of the United States, he 
will be seriously disappointed. In no part of Mexico 
did 1 meet with any really valuable imprint from north 
of the Rio Grande. In the bookstalls there were many 
of our Government reports, among them the inevitable 
Patent Office Report, the Messages and Accompanying 
Documents, and such other matter as is used here in 
Washington to kindle fires in the furnaces of the shiver- 
ers of all parties. Prescott, in one edition or another, is 
everywhere to be seen in Mexico City. Texan literature, 
which is large, isto be met with. The Mexican has not 
yet forgiven the United States for taking Texas from 
his grasp. But national prejudices have no effect on the 
placid bookseller. He is your world’s man. His land 
may be the football of all nations; but he will fill his 
shop with their literature, and sell works which dispar- 
age the very acres he lives on. Why not? Is not his 
shop the parliament of the race? I had the fancy that, 
in leisurely looking through these shops, one might stum- 
ble on a stray Mather or even a Franklin imprint. But 
I soon learned, when on the spot, that there had never 
been a drift of our early books to Mexico. In the early 
days everything came from Spain, Italy. Belgium or 
France, or was produced at home. Not even London 
was drawn upon as amarket. Then, in these last days, 
there is such a strong demand at home for our early 
issues thata Mexican purchaser is not to be thought of 
for a moment. For some of our political literature 
there is some demand, but the circle is small, For rare 
Americanathe dealer in New York, London, Paris or 
Munich, would probably as soon expect an order from 
Ceylon or the Malay peninsula as from Mexico. In the 
first place the average Mexican is a poor man, and has 
no means to spare. The lives of our leading statesmen, 
and a good part of our earlier political history, can be 
found in the National Library of Mexico, and, to some 
extent, in the two great libraries of Puebla. In the city 
library of Vera Cruz 1 also noticed some books of this 
class; but they are scantily read, and the worms have 
high carnival, when once they have buried themselves 
out of sight beneath the limp vellum jackets, 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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. THE FAME OF TENNYSON. 


BY THE REV. HENRY VAN DYKE, 
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the | DY Partisanship. Y been ever since the days 
fa ee nae pon ae nay, ever since the ear- 
o= of Zeuxis and Apelles—indeed, 


that 
great Apollo himself was not over- 7. the 
fame of Marsyas. But surely the broad realm of art is 
the last place in which the narrow judgments of preju- 
dice should be admitted. The praise of one artist should 
never mean the condemnation of another. There are 
many schools, and the critic is bound to know the differ- 
ence between them; but he must also know that there is 
art of every school, and that great art rises well out of 
them all and has power within itself to fuse and inter- 


of Judea because Abana and Pharpar are dear to me? 
Must I abhor the Taj Mahal because I admire Westmin- 
ster Abbey? Cannot I praise the strength of Hume and 
the learning of Milton, without blaming the refinement 
of Horace and the simplicity of Burns? I profess myself 
a member of no party in art, save the party of those who 
do well what is worth doing—a lover of all sincere and 
beautiful work; a grateful praiser of every artist who 
has brought color and music and joy into the dissonance 
of life and the heaviness of the heart of man. 

And, after all, this is the party of the majority, the 
party which survives. The sharp controversies of the 
schools do not really control the appreciations of the 
world. There are sudden and violent fashions in taste, 
but they hardly go beneath the surfaces. In art, and most 
of a!l in literary art, love refuses to be bound by theo- 
ries. People insist on liking what pleases them, in every 
kind. There was warfare over the comparative merits 
of Byron and Wordsworth; but wise men would not be 
debarred from enjoying what was good in both of them. 
Of late Mr. Henry James has told us that we are wast- 
ing time when we read Thackeray instead of Howells, 
and Mr. Howells has insisted that Scott must give place 
to Tolstoi; but nevertheless do we take our pleasure in 
‘‘Henry Esmond” and in “Silas Lapham,” in ‘“ The 
Heart of Midlothian” and in *‘War and Peace.” <A 
new writer appears, and the conservative critics com- 
bine against him in the interest of their party; but some- 
how, if the power of art isin him, he finds his readers, 
or creates them. Another new writer appears, and the 
radical critics gird on their swords to make room for 
him. by dethroning some old favorite; but somehow, if 
the old favorite has deserved his place he keeps it. Fame, 
in the long run, does not come through partisanship, 
but simply from the lasting power of a man’s own work 
to cheer, to delight, to purify, to enrich the hearts of his 
fellow-men. 

T have been thinking to-day of the fame of Tennyson 
and its strange history—thinking, with the slender vol- 
ume of ‘‘ Poems, Chiefly Lyrical,” published in 1830, and 
the latest volume, ‘‘ Demeter and Other Poems,” pub- 
lished in 1889, lying open together on my table. When 
Tennyson first appeared it was an eccentric thing to like 
his poetry, and a dangerous thing to praise it. A chorus 
of derisive laughter from the solid, stolid, conservative 
critics saluted the young poet. He was ridiculed asa 
strange, irregular, uncanonical writer; his style was 
vague and obscure; it was difficult to understand him; 
he was a rebel against authority, a heretic in art. Of 
course this was mere partisanship. It was in the inter- 
est of the old conventional school of poetry that the 
tories of criticism mocked at Tennyson and tried to keep 
him down. But, in spite of all that, people would read 
his work because they liked it. There was a strange 
charm.in the freshness of his manner, the liberty of his 
style restrained only by love of beauty; and it appeared, 
also, that he had something to say to which: the world 
would gladly listen, new messages to deliver touching 
Nature and artand human life. As he said these things 
with growing freedom the circle ot his listeners widened, 
and became more intent; until at length the voices of 
ridicule died away, and the poet had a great people for 
his audience. There was a time—say twenty years ago— 
when it was as safe to praise Tennyson as to speak well 
of the Parthenon or applaud the music of Beethoven. 

But now, once more, the sound of derision begins to 
stir about his name, and men would deny him a place 
among the great poets. This also is partisanship. It is 
in the supposed interest of a new school of poetry. The 
praisers of Tennyson have no longer the noisy laughter 
of the conservatives to fear; the sides have changed; to- 
day it is the slow, sad, pitying smiles of the esthetic 
radical that overcomes us like a summer cloud. Tenny- 
son is old-fashioned; he is too careful of his art; he is 
not sufficiently obscure; he is conventional; he lacks 
virility, force, intensity; there is too much beauty in his 
work. Myfriend Athanasius, who is as fond of the latest 
novelty in literature as he is of the greatest antiquity in 
theology, said to me the other day: ‘‘Ah, I see you are a 
lover of Tennyson (here the smile came in)—very pretty 
indeed! He is a maker of perfect phrases; but have 
you ever read any of Browning's poems?” At this 
point I thought that [ could hear the voice of the parti- 
san. To Athanasius it seemed that the praise of the 





one carried with it the dispraise of the other. The ap- 








penetrate diverse excellences. Shall I despise the rivers . 
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‘preciation of 3rowning meant the depreciation of Tenny- 
son. : 

I do not believe that this is true. Must we hate Eng- 
land because we learn to love Italy? I do not believe 
that the two poets have ever desired to lead parties each 

the other. No truer tribute was ever offered in 
the brotherhood of art than the wreath which Tenny- 
son laid but yesterday upon Browning’s coffin as it rested 
among the glorious living dead of England. Nor do I 
believe that the fame of Browning, however brightly 
and broadly it may increase, will ever darken or dimin- 
ish the fame of Tennyson. ' 

For that fame rests, as I have said before, not upon 
rivalry or comparison, but simply upon the value of his 
work to the human spirit—upon the security of the ref- 
uge which his poetry offers to those. who are distressed 
and wearied by the dullness of the common and.prosaic 
view of life—upon the sweetness and power of the re- 
freshment which his music gives to those who would 
fain be soothed and strengthened into- a deeper joy, a 
more ardent love, a more stedfast courage to live and 
die. 

And will this latest volume really add to his fame? 
Is it a thing for which any one wil! be honestly glad 
and grateful ? 

Let us admit at once and frankly that it contains much 
that will not count at all in the estimate of Tennyson’s 
poetry, tho it may find a place in the catalog of his 
poems. It could hardly be otherwise. No man paints 
masterpieces every year. To most men the power of per- 
fect expression is altogether and forever lost when the 
eightieth year of life has come. 

With what surprise, then, and with what thankfulness 
do we recognize in this little book many things which 
certainly enrich our world of thought and feeling—gifts 
which are rare and precious, not merely for the sake of 
the giver, but for their own sake. There are poems here 
which increase the volume of Tennyson’s good work—the 
work in which his personality is expressed and the excel- 
lence of his art illustrated. There are also poems here 
—at least two—which belong distinctly to his best work, 
and add a new luster to the brightest point of his fame. 

Let us take three or four of the finest qualities in Ten- 
nyson’s poetry as we have known it in the mass of his 
work, and see how far we can trace them in this latest 
book. 

Take, first, his sympathetic interpretation of Nature. 
Wordsworth was the leader here; he was the first to lift 
Nature to the level of man and utter in human language 
her most intimate meanings; but Tennyson has added 
something to the scope and beauty of this kind of poetry. 
He has caught more of the throbbing and passionate and 
joyous voices of the world; not so deeply has he entered 
into the silence and solemnity of guardian mountains 
and sleeping lakes and broad, bare skies; but he has felt 
more keenly the thrills and flushes of Nature—the 
strange, sudden, perplexed, triumphant impulses of that 
eager seeking and tremulous welcoming of love which 
flows like life-blood through all animate things. And so 
he is at his best with Nature when he comes to the spring- 
time. The lines on “‘The Oak” are Wordsworthian in 
their simplicity; the last stanza is a model of austere ex- 
pression: 

** All his leaves 
Fall’n at length, 
Look, he stands, 
Trunk and bough, 
Naked strength.” 
But in ‘‘ The Throstle”’ we have something that none 
but Tennyson could have written. Immortal youth 
throbs and pulses in this old man’s song. The simple 
music of joy, so swift and free that its cadences break 
through and through each other and overflow the edges 
of the verse— 
“Summer is coming, summer is coming, 

{ know it, I know it, I know it; 

Light again, life again, leaf again, love again, 

Yes, my wild little poet.” 
That sings itself. The longer poem on ** The Progress 
of Spring ” is richer, but less perfect; yet it succeeds in 
expressing the complexity of budding life, the gentle 
thronging of new things into the world, «ach coming 
swiftly by itself, but all together moving without haste 
and with harmonious confusion to the fruition of love. 
And its lesson ‘is the lesson of hope, which renews the 
heart even at eighty years. 

The poem of ‘‘ Demeter,” which gives name to the 
volume, is valuable for several qualities. Itis an exam- 
ple of that opulent, stately and musical blank verse in 
which Tennyson is the greatest master since Milton died. 
It shows also his power of re-animating our old-world 
legends with the vivid feeling of present life. The an- 
cient myth of the earth-goddess whose daughter has 
been shatched away into the dark, shadowy under-world, 
is quickened by the poet’s genius into an impassioned 
utterance of the sharp contrast between the spectral ex- 
istence of Hades and the sweet, homely familiarities of 
the earth, the clinging of the heart to simple mortal life, 
and the preference of its joys and sorrows to all 
the ‘‘ hard eternities” of passionless gods. But to my 
apprehension, the best quality in this poem and the most 
vital, strange as it may seem, is its revelation of the depth 
and power or the poet’s human sympathy. 

S®omehow or other Demeater’s divinity is forgotten 
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and lost in her motherhood. Take that strong, sweet, 
simple passage which begins : 

“ Child, when thou wert gone 
I envied human wives and nested birds,” 
it would be impossible to express more directly and 
vividly the dependence. of the mother upon the babe 
who is dependent upon her, the yearning of the mater- 
nal breast toward the child who has been taken from it. 
It is the same deep, generous love which is set to music 
in the song in ‘‘ Romney’s Remorse” ; but there the love 
is not robbed and disappointed, but satisfied in the out- 
pouring of its riches : 
* Beat, little heart, I give you this and this.” 
That is the fragrance, the melody, the mystery of the 
passion of motherhood—profound, simple, elemental. 
And when a poet can feel and interpret that for us, and 
at the same time express the rude and massive gratitude 
of the stolid peasant in a poem like ‘‘ Owd Roa,” and 
the troubled, sensitive penitence of a vain, weak artist 
in a poem like ‘‘ Romney’s Remorse,” we have a right to 
call him a great poet; for he proves that nothing human 
is foreign to.him. 

Tennyson’s peculiar and distinctive quality—that by 
which he is most easily recognized and best known to 
those who know him best—is the power of uttering a 
delicate, vague, yet potent emotion, one of those feelings 
which belong to the twilight of the heart when the light 
of love and the shadow of regret are mingled, in an ex- 
quisite lyric which defines nothing and yet makes every- 
thing clear. To this class belong the songs like “ Tears, 
idle tears,” ‘‘ Blow, bugle, blow,” and *‘ Break. break, 
break.” And this volume gives us another lyric, which 
has the same mystical and musical charm, “ Far, far 
away ”—this is a melody that haunts youth and age— 
the attraction of distance, the strange magic of the dim 
horizon, the enchantment of evening bells sounding 
from beyond the bounds of sight; these are things so 
aerial and evanescent that they seem to elude words; 
but Tennyson has somehow caught them in his song. 

But there is something still nobler and greater in his 
poetry than any of these qualities which we have noted. 
There is a spiritual courage in his work, a force of faith 
which conquers doubt and darkness, a light of inward 
hope which burns dauntless under the shadow of death. 
Tennyson is the poet of faith—faith as distinguished 
from cold dogmatism and the acceptance of traditional 
creeds—faith which does not ignore doubt and mystery, 
but triumphs over them and faces the unknown with 
fearless heart. The poem entitled ‘‘ Vastness” is an ex- 
pression of this faith. {It was published nearly five years 
ago in Macmillan’s Magazine, and those who know its 
impassioned force are glad tosee it placed at length 
among the poet’s acknowledged work in this volume. 
But there is even a finer quality, a loftier, because a 
serener power, in the poem with which the book closes. 
Nothing that Tennyson has ever written is more beauti- 
ful in body and soul than ‘‘ Crossing the Bar.” 

“ Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 


And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


* But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundlees deep 
Turns again home. 


“ Twilight and evening bells, 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; ~ 


* For tho from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The floods may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar.” 

That is perfect poetry—simple even to the verge of 
austerity, yet rich with all suggestions of the wide ocean 
and the waning light and the vesper bells; easy to un- 
derstand and full of music, yet opening inward to a truth 
which has no words, and pointing onward to a vision 
which transcends all forms; it is a delight and a consola- 
tion, a song for mortal ears and a prelude to the larger 
music of immortality. 

Men say that faith and art have parted company—that 
faith is dead and art must live for itself alone. But 
while they say this in melancholy essays and trivial 
verses which perish at birth, our two greatest artists, 
Browning and Tennyson, face to face with death, are 
singing a song that will never die, because it is a proph- 
ecy of eternal life. And one has crossed the bar with 
music; and the other waits with music for the call and 
the voyage, without fear, not silent nor despairing, ac- 
cording as it is written: I believe, and therefore sing. 

New York City. 

ee reed 

HENRIK IBSEN, who is meeting with a good deal of rid- 
icule in this couutry, is literally leonine in appearance, and 
would attract instant attention in any company. He is 
under rather than above the medium hight, with very broad 
and square shoulders. His head is naturally large, and is 
made to seem larger by the bushy mane of iron-gray hair 
(now almost white) which frames it. His forehead is of ab- 
normal hight and development. Short-sighted eyes, of a 
moist, chill gray, look out steadily, and to all appearances, 
unobservantly, through gold-rimmed spectacles <A short 
and blunt nose, fall flushed cheeks and a very long upper 
lip surmount a mouth which gives the face its main charae- 
ter. 
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BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 


Ir was on Wednesday, the 10th of November, 1869, 
that the two General Assemblies, Old School and New 
School, met together in the City of Pittsburg for the pur- 
pose of consummating formally the ecclesiastical union 
of the two bodies which they represented. On Thursday 
the 27th of the May preceding, the two Assemblies, then 
convened in the City of New York, had adopted the 
plan by which, after the approval of the presbyteries in 
both bodies should be secured, the union was to be ef- 
fected. They had also held, in the famous Brick Church, 
a joint communion service, which was a virtual recog- 
nition of the coming consolidation. Both assemblies 
adjourned to meet in Pittsburg at the date designated, 
and were organized in due form for the purpose of hear- 
ing the reports from the presbyteries, and of taking such 
final action as might be needful in the case. It having 
been found that the one hundred and thirteen New School 
presbyteries were unanimous in favor of the union, and 
that of the one hundred and forty-four Old School pres- 
byteries only three had voted in the negative, the way 
was fully open for the desired combination. Both as- 
semblies were, therefore, formally dissolved to meet as 
one Assembly in Philadelphia in May following, in the 
old historic First Church of that city;and there followed 
immediately the commemorative celebration. 

The event was every way memorable. The two bodies 
left the sanctuaries in which they had been convened 
respectively, met in parallel ranks in the public street. 
joined their columns by grasping hands and pairing off 
with many cordial and tearful greetings, and then pro- 
ceeded to the Third Church, where the religious and 
congratulatory services were held. The spectacle of 
that fraternal union of forces, of the procession and 
march that followed, of the fraternal greetings by the 
way, of the plaudits of the spectators, of the gathering 
in the chosen house of God, was one to be forever held 
in remembrance. The exercises in the church were 
opened with the Coronation Hymn; and, while the two 
moderators clasped hands in the presence of the congre- 
gation as an act symbolic of the union, the Doxolozy 
was sung. Addresses were made by the moderators, 
and by others who bad taken prominent pars in the pre- 
ceding negotiations. Dr. William Adams, in his ad- 
dress, referred pleasantly to the usage of the Moravian 
Church, in which at a certain point in the communion 
service it is customary for each communicant to grasp 
the hand of his neighbor, saying: ‘‘ Here is my heart, 
and here is my hand.” Instantly the congregation caught 
the happy suggestion, and hands were grasped in all 
parts of the house, while many repeated with emphasis, 
and even with tears, the cordial Moravian formula. So 
the historic union was formed, which now for twenty 
years has stood with increasing cordiality, and with 
growing fruitfulness and promise of perpetuity. . 

It cannot be denied that there were many who con- 
templated the step then taken with misgiving, and in 
some instances with positive apprehension. The interests 
involved were very grave, and serious possibilities were 
visible in several directions. Some felt that the union 
would become a check to the prosperity which the two 
branches had been enjoying separately; some feared 
that the conflicts of rival theologies would prove de- 
structive to the common body, or injurious either to 
liberty or to orthodoxy; some apprehended that the 
jealousies of individuals,the antagonisms of local faction, 
the jarring of committees and boards, and other such 
elemen's of mischief, would provoke divisions, and lead 
on to greater rupture in the end. Nor were these ap- 
prehensions wholly without foundation: there was real 
ground for solicitude; but the good hand of God, the 
presidency of the Mas'er, the common grace of the 
Spirit, the prevalent temper of love and trustfulness, and 
especially the providental pressure of as grand an oppor- 
tunity for Christian enterprise and service as any de- 
nomination of believers ever enjoyed, bave combined to 
avert disaster of every sort, and to make the union both 
real and positive in itself, and a source of large pros- 
prrity to the united Church. 

The growth of the denomination during these twenty 
years is palpably greater than that enjoyed by the two 
branches during the same number of years prior to 1869. 
The following table may serve to illustrate this growth: 


1869. 1889. 
NN ROOT LE OE TE 4,229 5.986 
Licentiates and Candidates...... . gaz 1,522 
Churohbes.........:.. bkbecksd 4,571 6,727 
Communicants..........+-.... 431,463 758,749 
Sunday-school Membership........ 426,353 843,188 
Contributions.................... ..-$8,145,014 $12,902,829 


Stated in another form, the percentage of increase in 
ministers is sixty-four; in licentiates and candidates. 
fifty-five; in the number of churches, fifty-four; in the 
roll of communicants, seventy-four; in the Sunday-school 
membership, ninety-eight; and in contributions for all 
purposes, fifty-eight. In general, it may be said that in 
all the elements and resources of this class, which go to 
make up a Christian denomination, the united Church 
has increased more than fifty per cent. at every point. 
The statistics for 1879, the first decade of union, showed 
an increase of sixteen per cent. in ministers; of twenty- 
‘two. in the number of churches; of thirty-three in com- 





municants: and of forty-two in Sunday-school member- 


spect to the speedy conversion of the whole continent to 
Christ. 

Growth is noticeable in other directions also. The ma- 
chinery and instrumentalities of the Church have been 
greatly improved, and are about as efficient as any eccle- 
siastical arrangement of this sort could well be. Our 
foreign mission work has been pushed forward with 
great skill and energy, and the missions of our Church in 
heathen lands will now compare favorably with those of 
any denomination in Christendom. Our home mission 
work, with its record of three thousand churches organ- 
ized and established in almost every State and Territory, 
of many hundreds of missionaries employed, of schools 
organized, and other evangelizing agencies set in mo- 
tion, has been and now is a magnificent success. Our 
work among the Freedmen, tho far from being all that 
it ought, has grown wonderfully, especially within the 
past decade, in usefulness and in promise of future good. 
Our other boards and committees, inciuding those on 
Temperance and the Sabbath and Systematic Benefi- 
cences, are rendering admirable service. The new Board 
of Aid for Colleges, tho but in the beginning of its career, 
is proving itself to be a valuable help in the planting of 
educational institutions of the higher grades, especially 
on the steadily expanding frontier lines of our civiliza- 
tion. Our denominational colleges, East and West, have 
been vastly improved in resources and in quality; and 
our theological seminaries are, at a low estimate, twice 
what they were twenty years ago in endowment and 
equipment, and in their practical usefulness to the 
Church. Indeed, there is hardly any direction in which 
this fact of growth, development, progress, does not 
make itself conspicuous. 

Theologically, the situation is full of promise. It was 
feared at first that the various modes of stating and ex- 
plaining the common Calvinism, recognized as existing 
in the two branches and virtually allowed in the Act of 
Union, would develop into serious and possibly fatal 
antagonism in doctrine. It was feared that some one 
type of theology, intrenched in this or that seminary, 
would claim the right to be supreme and controlling 
throughout the Church. It was feared tbat the freer 
terms of subscription, necessarily allowed in the union, 
would open the way to license and recklessness, and pos- 
sibly end in the admission of vital error or in destructive 
- theologic discords. Of course, there was ground for ap- 
prehension in all these directions, and there were many 
on both sides who in their hearts supposed that either 
sound doctrine or just liberty would in the end be sac- 
rificed by the effort to unite elements so unlike, and in 
some respects so diverse. 

But these fears have not been warranted by the facts. 
The trials for heresy have been remarkably few, and 
have related chiefly to secondary matters of faith; and 
the results of those trials have shown that the Church at 
large is generous as well as conservative, and is willing 
to allow full liberty of interpretation, and of variation 
also, within the general domain of the denominational 
belief. These trials, it may be added, all or nearly all 
occurred within the first decade; and there is now, so far 
as the writer is aware, no trace of an ecclesiastical con- 
troversy involving doctrinal diversities anywhere within 
our borders. Nor has this interesting result been se- 
cured by a rigid process of compression within the limits 
of some one type of Calvinistic belief, but rather by 
the free and cordial recognition of allowable differences 
in such belief. Men have learned that lesson which 
every large denomination, if it is to survive, must learn, 
—that the presence and the trustful recognition of differ- 
ences in minor points are indispensable to a true, per- 
manent unity in what is essential. It may also be said 
that the denominational belief bas undergone consider- 
able mutation in aspect, especially within the last dec- 
ade, andis still passing through what may be described 
as an important modification, not indeed of the general 
system of doctrine, but of the formsin which that doc 
trine is conceived, stated, proclaimed. Our Calvinism,_ 
in a word, is adjusting itself happily to the age we are 
living in, and to the country and people we are endeav- 
oring as a Church to reach and save. 

The present movement toward the revision of our 
doctrinal standards well illustrates this fact. It is use- 
less to speak of this movement as either local or tran- 
sient. It will continue, and doubtless with increasing 
energy, until some satisfactory result is gained. That 
result may be either a series of changes in the Confession 
or a declaratory act explaining the Confession, as a new 
and supplementary creed. No one can predict what its 
final form may be; but the fact is palpable that there are 
changes in the popular views, modifications of opinion 
as to certain elements in the received doctrine, which 
sooner or later will forte themselves into expression, 
either peacefully or as by violence. What is encourag- 
ing to many lovers of the Church is to see that thus far 
the state of the case has heen calmly and cordially con- 
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sidered, and that the movement is’going on almost with- 
out a trace of the rabies theologorum. Should the 
present even temper and trustful appreciation be main- 
tained on all sides, as now seems altogether probable, it 
is not impossible that within the next decade the theolo- 
gy of the Presbyterian Church may become a more 
broad and catholic, a more strong and winning and 
effective, yet none the less sound and orthodox, struc- 

ture than ever before. Thoughtful minds almost univer- 
sally are agreeing in this hope and in this anticipation. 

* Ecclesiastically, the denomination is at peace within 
itself and at peace with all its neighbors. There are no 
serious conflicts touching Boards and their work; only 
such occasional discussion and criticism as are needful 
to help these agencies in their places, and make them 
diligent in fulfilling their several missions. No impor- 
tant collisions of opinion as to our polity, in either its 
principles or its application, have disturbed the placid 
movement of presbytery or synod orassembly. We have 
had no quarrels with other Christian bodies; even the 
negotiations with our Southern brethren, tho fruitless 
as to their main intent, have ended peacefully—leaving 
us at liberty to go on unchallenged with our grand conti- 
nental work. Even the proffer of the historic episcopate, 
with all that it implies, has not disturbed our 

or made us any the more ready to fold our bonny blue 
banner, and take our rest in the decorated tents of Epis- 
copacy. All in all, the situation is eminently satisfacto- 
ry. With the blessing of God our Church may go on 
hopefully for other decades, and probably for centuries, 
not shattered by ruptures, nor weakened and disorgan- 
ized by disaffection, but abiding in unity and confirmed 
in its faith, and ready, more and more ready, to be the 
hand and minister of God in the great task of conquer- 
ing the continent for Christ. 

LANE SEMINARY. 
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LIBERTY AND DISCIPLINE. 


BY PROF. W. G. SUMNER. 








THE proposition that ‘‘every man should be free to do 
as he likes, without encroaching on the similar liberty of 
every other man,” is commonly used as if it were a sim- 
ple and final defimition of social and civil liberty. It is 
not se, however. It is only one of those formulas which 
we get in the habit of using because they save us the 
trouble of thinking, not because they are real solutions. 
Evidently any two men might easily disagree as to the 
limits set by this formula to their respective spheres of 
right and liberty. If so they would quarrel and fight. 
Law, peace, and order would not therefore be guaranteed; 
that is to say, the problem would not be solved. 

Civil liberty must therefore be an affair of positive law, 
of institutions, and of history. It varies from time to time. 
The notion of rights is constantly in flux. The limiting 
line between the rights and duties of each man, up to 
which each may go without trenching on the same rights 
and liberty of others, must be defined at any moment of 
time by the constitution, laws and institutions of the 
community. People often deny this, and revolt at it, 
because they say that one’s notions of rights and liberty 
are not set for him by the laws of the State. The first 
man you meet will undoubtedly tell you that there are a 
number of laws now in force in the United States which 
he does not think are consistent with liberty and [natur- 
al] rights. I who write this would say so of laws 
restricting immigration, laying protective taxes, etc. 
But it is to be observed that behind the positive law ex- 
isting at any time, there is the moral reflection of the 
community which is at work all the time. This is the 
field of study, debate and reflection, on which moral 
convictions are constantly being formed. When they 
are formed, they find their way into laws, constitutions, 
and institutions, provided that the political institutions 
are free, so as to allow this to take place. If not, there 
is opened a gap between the positive law and the moral 
convictions of the people, and social convulsions ensue. 
It isa constant phenomenon of all exaggerated philoso- 
phers of the State, that they obscure this distinction be- 
tween public morals and positive law. The older abuse 
was to suppress public morals in the name of positive 
law. The later abuse is to introduce public morals into 
positive law directly and immaturely. 

If now we turn to individual hberty, still it is true that 
all liberty is under law. The whole life of man is under 
law. It is impossible to conceive of it otherwise. It is 
impossible to understand society except we think of it as 
held and governed by forces which maintain equilibrium 
in it, just as we have learned to conceive of Nature. The 
objections which are made to this notion are exactly 
parallel to those which were formerly brought against 
the same conception of physics. It is impossible to argue 
against them, because, if they were true, there would be 
no thinking or arguing possible. If social science deals 
only with matters of expediency, then there is no social 
science. It is a question of expediency whether there 
shall be two Houses in the Legislature or one ; whether 
the Cabinet ministers shall have seats in Congress; 
whether men shall work ten hours a day or eight; 
whether we should use more or less paper money inside 
the requirement of the country; whether university edu- 
cation should be based on Greek; whether women should 
have the suffrage, etc., etc. Hf all the questions of social 
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science are of this nature, there is no social science. 
There is nothing to find out. All that can be said is. Go 
on and try it, and people who have ‘ views” may be lis- 
tened to if they show what they think to be the advan- 
tages of one or another arrangement. 

In truth, however, the field of expediency is very cir- 
cumscribed. It is surrounded by the domain of forces, 
sothat when we seem most free to adopt such plans as 
we please, we find ourselves actually controlled by facts 
in the nature of man and of the earth, and we find that 
it is the sum of our wisdom to find out those facts, and 
range ourselves under them and in obedience to them. 
Then our science and our art have their proper places, 
and fall into due relation to each other. 

Thus we come to this: that there is no liberty for the 
intelligent man as an individual, or in voluntary co-ope- 
ration with others, except in intelligent obedience to 
the Iaws of right living. His first task is to know the 
world in which he finds himself, He must work and he 
must study. He is not turned out to riot in self-indul- 
gence because he is free. He must conform to the condi- 
tions in which he finds himself. He must obey. When 
he has broken all the bonds of old institutions, of super- 
stition and human tyranny, he wakes to find that he can 
have no liberty unless he subdues himself, Labor and 





. self-control are the conditions of welfare. He must not 


cry out that liberty is only a delusion and a juggle. He 
must understand that what liberty properly means for 
the individual, is intelligent acceptance of the conditions 
of earthly life, conformity to them, and manful effort to 
make life a success under them. 

Not to follow this line of thought into the domain of 
private morals, I turn back to the relation of individual 
liberty to civil liberty. Civil and political liberty cannot 
release a man from State burdens. It is interesting and 
instructive to notice that free yeomen in the United 
States have to take up, of their own accord, many of 
those burdens which, in the Middle Ages, were regarded 
as the heaviest feudal obligations. The farmers in a New 
England township have to maintain roads and bridges, 
do police duty, and maintain all public institutions as 
much as if they lived upon a manor. A farmer who 
works out his taxes on a road does not know how near 
he comes to reproducing a medieval villein. The bur- 
dens are there, because society is there; and they must be 
borne. If the State does them on a larger scale than the 
township, they must be paid for; and when we see men 
eager to work them out if they can, we must infer that 
the burden is increased, not lessened, by being turned 
into taxes. 

When the peasant obtains freedom, therefore, and sets 
up a democratic republic, he finds that that only means 
that he must turn about and do again voluntarily, as an 
intelligent citizen, what he did before under human com- 
pulsion. When he gets self-government, he finds that it 
still means government; only that now it is turned into 
personal discipline instead of being governmental com- 
pulsion. If he gets his personal liberty, then civil hberty 
is nothing but a guaranty that, in doing his best to learn 
the laws of right living and to obey them, to the end that 
his life may be a success, no oné else shall be allowed to 
interfere with him, or to demand a share in the product 
of his efforts. That is What the function of the State is: 
and if 1t does more or less it fails of its function. 

Discipline, therefore, is the great need of our time. It 
should be the first object of education. By it we mean 
something much more than the mental training about 
which we used to hear so much: We mean training of 
thought, feeling and emotions, so as to apprehend and ap- 
preciate all things correctly; and habits of self-control so 
as to hold one’s'self within the limits which enable free 
men in a free society to live in harmony and pursue their 
ends successfully without encroaching on each other. 
Our children need it. Their freedom and fearlessness 
give them spirit and courage; but they lack form and 
training. They would not be any less free if they were 
considerably chastened. We need it as parents. We 
should discharge our responsibilities in that relationship 
much better if we were schooled to more patience, and 
to more rational methods of exercising authority or in- 
struction. We need it in social relations, because it is 
only by virtue of discipline that men can co-operate 
with each other. The notion that co-operation is a 
power, which can take the place of the intelligence of 
well-trained men, is itself a product and -proof of undis- 
ciplined thinking. Men increase their power indefinitely 
by co-operation and organization; but in order to co-op- 
erate they must make concessions. The prime condition 
is concord, and it is only disciplined men who are capa- 
ble of attaining to that. It has often been said that men 
have to surrender their liberty in order to organize; but 
it is better stated that they gain new power consistently 
with liberty by organizing. We need better discipline 
in science, at least in social science. There is a great 
luxuriance in the production of ‘‘views” and notions on 
this field; and the greatest need is of a set of guarantees 
and criteria by which this exuberance could be trimmed 
down. There is one set of persons whose liberty would 
certainly gain by the production of such tests and guar- 
antees—viz., those who are now likely to have to pay 
the expense of all the social speculation which is on foot, 
if any of it should be put toexperiment. We need more 
discipline in public affairs. Our freedom would lose 
nothing if it were more sober, and if a great,many ahuses 
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which the law cannot reach were more under the ban of 


Thus liberty in a free State, and for intelligent men, 
is limited, first, by responsibility, and second, by disci- 
pline. : 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


THERE can be no greater proof of the democratic turn 
that things are taking all the world over than the fact 
that the young Emperor of China wants to marry be- 
neath him. He has fixed his affections on a Miss Man- 
chu, who, tho in society, is not at the top of it. The Em- 
press mother, indeed, has insisted on his espousing his 
cousin; but he declines to see the lady. There have been 
cases of a similar nature in which the backward bride- 
groom has been starved out; but Kwang See has fifty 
wives already, tho not of the first class, and maintains an 
independent attitude. Itis always difficult to take the 
Chinese seriously; but what more screaming farce was 
ever put upon the boards than this domestic. difficulty of 
his Celestial Majesty, who is supported in his contumacy, 
we read, by his tutor. 

It is said to be very difficult to get an autograph out of 
Lord Tennyson, much less a reply to a letter from a 
stranger. But an enterprising editor has ‘‘ drawn” him, 
by the ingenious inquiry whether it was true that he ad- 
mitted Horace and Keats to be his masters. ‘No, sir; I 
have said they were masters—not my masters”—which, 
indeed, is a very different thing. This is said to have 
been written in his own handwriting, only ‘“‘a little 
more flowing than usual”; no doubt with an indignant 
spurt of his pen. 

A wise physician has been holding forth upon the evils 
of ‘‘ catching the train,” or, what is still more dangerous, 
on the failing to catch it. This sport, or pursuit, kills a 
hundred times more people than tiger-hunting, yet very 
little fuss has been made about it. It is familiar to the 
whole population of suburban London, who turn out six 
days a week to take part in it on foot; the scarlet run 
ners—far from being, as in the ordinary hunting-field, 
better equipped than the others—running greater risks 
than the rest. 1t is not their first feat in the morning; 
they have already timed themselves to do their break- 
fasts in five minutes, and sometimes succeed in it. Ifso, 
they merely begin their day with indigestion; but if not, 
the over-time thus spent has to be deducted from the’ 
margin, always a narrow one, left them for “ catching} 
the train.” It never strikes them—notwithstanding that’ 
when they get to their offices or their chambers in town, 
they may dawdle away half the day—to wait for the 
second train and catch that; it never strikes them to get 
up ten minutes earlier, which would permit them to take 
their morning meals like civilized beings, and make them 
sure of catching the first train. It is the doubt about it, I 
suppose, that makes the practice so delightful, and which 
certainly renders it so exciting. In any suburban town 
the hunt may be seen on any week-day morning throng- 
ing the road to the railway station; invalids at the 
double; fat men “‘larding the lean earth” and mopping 
their brows; old age shaking ‘its few lest sad gray 
hairs” in its unbecoming haste. They are all bent on 
‘* catching the train.” Some of them don’t catch it, but 
have a fit instead; others who do catch it, the physician 
tells us, catch other things—dyspepsia and heart disease. 
Boys, of course, must be boys. ‘‘ Go it while young,” is 
as good (tho not so pretty) a motto as “‘ gather your roses 
while you may”; and to juveniles this ‘‘catching the 
train” is, no doubt, a charming sport. But should old 
gentlemen of sixty, or even fifty, persevere in it? The 
physician thinks not. 

The present century is spoken-of as the age of adver- 
tising, as tho one’s ancestors knew nothing about it. No 
‘‘ Freak” of Mr. Barnum’s appeals more confidently on 
our walls to the British public than did the Porcupine 
Man and his Son, in 1750. ‘‘ To be seen this week, in a 
large, commodious room at the George Inn, in Fenchurch 
Street, this interesting couple; who have given such 
great satisfaction to all that ever saw them; their solid 
quills being not to be numbered, nor credited till seen; 
the youth being allowed by all to be of a beautiful and 
fine complexion.” Nor did advertisers of old shrink any 
more than their descendants from doing things on a large 
scale and in a manner to draw attention to their wares 
rather than to prove the value of them. James Austin, 
the inventor of the Persian ink powder, invited his cus- 
tomers to a feast; the chief feature of which was a pud- 
ding weighing 900 pounds, and which required to be 
boiled for fourteen days. It had to be carried from its 
copper, erected in Southwark Park, to the place of enter- 
tainment, through the streets, and the populace fell upon 
it on the way and devoured it, which was perhaps exactly 
what Mr. Austin had foreseen and wished to happen. 

No one doubts the good effects that have been pro- 
duced among the lower orders by the Board Schools. 

We had the father of an Etonian complaining bitterly 

the other day in the papers that his butler’s boy knew 

more than his own boy; but, tho we all admitted the 
fact, no one shared his indignation. The upper classes of 
this country do not ‘‘ go in” for information; they learn 
their geography, for example, not from books, but from 











school-boy” now knows something about the Crimea; 
but until the Crimean war broke out it was only the 
public-school boys who did, and very few of them, and 
certainly not the public school boy. On the other hand, 
when Cyprus was annexed, the public-school boy, thanks 
to his classical studies (as he calls his acquaintance with 
Lempriere), was quite an authority upon the matter; but 
that is a chance he can hardly hope to get again. Asa 
rule it is the daily paper which imparts what little ‘“‘ use- 
ful knowledge” is possessed by the British adult of the 
upper circles. This revolution in Brazil, tho it may cost 
investors a few millions, has been already the means of 
wide-spread instruction in the drawing-rooms (or rather 
let us say the dining-rooms; for women are much better 
informed upon these matters than men) and the clubs. 
This is what one heard on all sides when the news came: 
‘*Dear me, Brazil! That's in South America, isn’t it? 
There are two Brazils, are there not? [This is a reminis- 
cence of Robinson Crusoe, where ‘“‘the Brazils” are spoken 
of in duplicate and with great familiarity.} I never 
can understand how people crack those nuts; three-cor- 
nered, you know; I suppose you put them (where the no- 
bleman put the periwinkle) ir the door. The people are 
black. Well, well, at all events black and tun; but the 
Emperor, poor fellow, is quite white. One is dreadfully 
sorry for him, of course. But who is he? His name 
is Pedro, which sounds Spanish. But why do they 
call him ‘ Dom’ instead of ‘Don?’” All this ignorance 
and frivolity have now disappeared. We now know all 
about Brazil and the Braganzas, and have learned the 
lesson very cheaply. It has only cost a dynasty which 
we don’t care twopence about. Information of the same 
kind generally costs us a war. 
It is generally understood that society journals are of 
recent invention; but it appears that something of the 
kind—publications that interest themselves in the per- 
sonal affairs of the aristocracy—must have existed so 
early as 1730, or why in May 23d of that year, should the 
Duchess of Hamilton have put this notice in the Evening 
Post. ‘I, Elizabeth Duchess Dowager of Hamilton, 
acknowledge I have for several months been ill in my 
health, but never speechless as certain penny authors 
have printed; and so to confute these said authors and 
their intelligence, it is thought by my most intimate 
friends, to be the very last thang that will happen to me. 
Iam so good an Englishwoman that I would not have 
my countrymen imposed by purchasing false authors. 
The copy of this is left to be shown to anybody. . . . 
who has acuriosity to see it, signed with my own hand.’ 
It has been recorded of more than one unhappy mar- 
ried couple, that their disagreements came to such a 
pitch, that for years they never exchanged a word. Of 
course it was the husband who began this silent system, 
and who stuck to it in some cases to what may well be 
called ‘‘ the bitter end.” One of them was besought by 
his spouse upon his death-bed, to utter just one word to 
her; and he did so, but not in token of forgiveness, for it 
was the monysyllable ‘‘ No.” In partnerships not matri- 
monial this course of conduct has been hitherto unprece- 
dented; partners are often as unequally yoked together 
as husband and wife; but when they quarrel, they ‘‘ have 
words,” and a good many of them. Last week, however, 
there was an instance of two gentlemen, linked together 
in commerce, who never exchanged a syllable with one 
another, but carried on such communications as were 
necessary between them on slips of paper. 1t was natur- 
al enough, since their trade happened to be the swindling 
of the public, that they should not discuss it; but it was 
not delicacy but disagreement that kept them dumb. 
It has at last been admitted by science that ‘“‘no hard 
and fast rule can be laid down respecting sleep.” Some 
day or another she will say the same thing of every 
habit, for that what suits one man does not suit another 
has long been the dictum of common-sense; but in the 
matter of sleep she has really had much to contend 
against. It has always been the boast of philosophers 
and savants, that a very little sleep sufficed them. “I 
rise at four, light my fire with my own hands [I should 
think so, indeed!], boil a cup of coffee, and study till 
breakfast-time.” They thought this statement made a 
great impression. If anybody sat up till four (which 
however dissipated seems more reasonable), they de- 
nounced him in the most contemptuous terms. They 
could never understand the feelings of the undergrad- 
uate who besought the Dean of his college to make 
morning prayers a little earlier. ‘‘If you would make 
it six, sir, I would try to be there; but no constitution 
can stand seven o’clock chapel.” But if want of sleep is 
a virtue, what does it matter at which end of the day 
you indulge in it? The old Persian kings used to be 
called frightfully early by an official, with the following 
formula: ‘“‘ Rise, oh king, and go about that business 
whereunto thou art appointed by Cromasdes”; but 
they don’t seem to have profited by it. Arsenius used 
to say that for a monk one hour’s sleep in a night was 
sufficient; but it is not quite clear whether he intended 
by this dictum to be complimentary to the monks or 
otherwise. Seneca reports of Maecenas that he lived 
three years without any sleep at all; but if he had had 
to practice literature instead of patronizing it, I doubt 
whether he would have found this answer. Caligula 
slept only three hours a night; but it would have been 
better for him (and certainly for other people) if he had 
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- At all events there is nothing to boast about in these 
short hours. Asa general rule the more a man works, 
and (especially) the more he thinks, the more sleep he 
requires. The morning candle (to work by) is probably 
better for him than the evening candle; but to use both 
of them is to burn the candle at both ends. 
In the present onslaught’ against London smoke, it 
seems taken for granted that it was little known to our 
ancestors, or if known made small account of. Where- 
as Herschel, who had an observatory at Slough, says: 
‘* When the wind is from the east I can take no obser- 
vations. and I have traced London smoke as a distinct 
body as far as Reading.” This was a hundred years ago; 
and by this time it is probably recognized by persons of 
delicate perceptions (such as the Anti-Tobacco League) 
at St. Ives; still our grandfathers were aware of it. It 
may be also remarked that other smoke travels as well 
as London smoke. On the breezy mountains of the 
Lake district one often comes upon sheep which, tho not 
black sheep, have a ‘‘dash of the tarbrush.” ‘This is 
caused,” writes the late Dr. Davey, ‘‘ by the smoke from 
the great manufacturing towns.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


BY J. H. ECOB, D.D. 





Wuat does this second junketing tour of the Pan- 
American Congress mean? They had been ‘‘ made 
drunk” by a sight of our prosperities, and had gone at 
their work with a mighty zeal for “commercial rela- 
tions.” Did that zeal begin tocool? Did these brethren 
of ours begin to turn their thoughts to the der p,true prob- 
lems of the Congress? Were we, the hosts, afraid that 
we should not make enough out of our guests, so we 
propose to take them out again and fill them with the 
new wine of our material riches and splendor, so that 
they will go back eager for the purely business side of 
their commission? 

Gentlemen of the Congress, rest assured that many, 
many of the American ‘people are waiting patiently, 
even prayerfully, for you to make an end of these dollar- 
and-cent deliberations and take up those questions 
which suggested the call of the Congress, and which 
alone are an adequate excuse for its existence. For, I 
take it, we are not so poor that we must call in our 
neighbors to piece out ways and means of national 
subsistence. Remember the Surplus. If this Congress 
adjourns leaving behind it only a mass of ill-digested 
market-lore, while Wall Street may sing a jubilate, we, 
the people, will speed the parting guests with disap- 
proval deep almost as anathema. For below the Amer- 
ican materialism and avarice lies the old inextinguish- 
able fire -of American patriotism, a ‘“‘core of ruddy 
heat,” a generous glow for the highest and holiest 
things in national life. We are not willing to wave as 
a flag our agricultural and mining and commercial re- 
ports, and cry to the ends of the earth: Behold, Repub- 
licanism is profitable! but our national life, if it have 
any message to the nations, is an Evangel. Republican- 
ism is the dominion of righteous principle over all 
nations. 

So there was general joy when the proceedings of the 
Congress were interrupted by the significant Brazilian 
episode. The episode, of course, was not on the pro- 
gram. It looked to many of us as if Providence inter- 
jected this item of business. There was great danger 
that the deliberations of this unique body of men would 
be wholly monopolized by mere questions of markets. 
It was supposed that after their journey through our 
great land they would assemble in much the temper of 
the Queen of Sheba after seeing the glory of Solomon, 
no “‘ spirit left in them,” except, perhaps, the spirit of 
Mammon, which would cry mightily, Let thy god be my 
god, thy markets my markets. Tariff, reciprocity, com- 
merce! a sordid, earthy trinity, whose worship and doc- 
trines may well be left tothe more than martyr zeal and 
devotion of their untold followers: 

A Congress of Americans to consider questions of 
money-getting! A Congress of tigers to prepare a man- 
ual on teeth and claws! Buta Congress of Americans 
to weigh problems of government—is not this in direct 
line with our high calling as anation? A just, simple, 
free government in the beauty and glory of peace; this 
is the very point and light of our message to the nations 
of the earth. We are setasasign to the governments 
of the world, not to the markets of the world. When 
the nations have come to us, saying, Show us the secret of 
your riches and ordef and peace, we have replied, S+ek 
ye first the dominion of a free government and all these 
things shall be added unto you. Our life has vitalized 
the hidden principles of liberty in other lands. 

Is not Brazil the latest born of the republics, ‘‘ bone of 
our bone, flesh of our flesh”? It hehooves us, then, to 
magnify our office. Let the world know that for Amer- 
icans thesupreme consideration, first and last, is govern- 
ment. What, then, shall engage our Pan-American 
Congress? First and absorbingly questions of inter- 
state relations; questions of mutual support and coun- 
sel; a solemn “league and covenant” that war shall 
never again darken this continent with his iron wings. 
Just here a bit of hjstory is suggestive. 

By one of those little historic revenges, which would 
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like sand into chance combinations, the very man in 
whose capacious brain this Pan-American Congress orig- 
inated is now made its president. I remember well 
ting by his side some years ago when the press of the 
country was resounding with cries of ‘ Jingoism”; 
‘* Hair-Hrained schemes of foreign conquest”; “ A wild 
South American policy,” and the like. He said, with an 
undertone of bitterness: ‘If ever a project was born of 
a pure principle and propounded with a single and hon- 
orable purpose, that project was what is now being tra- 
duced as my policy of Jingoism and selfish national ag- 
grandizement. The vision that first rose before my mind 
was this great New World, with its untold possibilities in 
the future, forever secured against the ravages and hor- 
rors of war. All questions of commercial union came 
afterward as corrollaries to that main proposition.” 
What scheme could more worthily challenge the heart 
and brain of a statesman than a plan to deliver this New 
World from the ancient curse which has been the blight 
and destruction of the nations from the beginning? 

After these years of the noise and dust of obloquy and 
perverse interpretation and falsehood, the vision has 
dawned again; and lo, by common consent, the Presi- 
dent, of the great Congress, its shaping genius, is the 
very man whose clairvoyant eyes were first visited by its 
light. This looks very much as if Providence. would 
have a serious part in the Congress. And now that 
Brazil, the new Republic, ‘‘ born in a day,” stands knock- 
ing for re-admission at its doors, it looks as if Providence 
proposed to emphasize the part which it demands. Is 
not this the last word of Providence to our Pan-American 
Congress? What has happened in Brazil, as by miracle, 
is a peaceful solution of a deep governmental problem. 
You are to secure as an unalterable policy among all the 
States of this new world; peace by brotherly arbitration; 
not peace after the exhaustion and blood-stained victo- 
ries of war. When these many great States, with a 
future which no prophet dare utter, are bound together 
in a broad statesmanlike Christian policy of mutual 
understanding and good will the petty questions of the 
market get themselves solved by simply falling into their 
inevitable place under the overmastering principles of 
National Comity. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
———-_---- > 


THE PERIL OF PROHIBITION IN IOWA. 


BY MRS. H. L. STETSON. 





PRIVATE letters are constantly being received from 
the East, asking if lowa is going to fail them on the 
question of prohibition. Nebraska, on the west, has 
been relying on’us and hoped to follow our example: 
The Republicans have lost the Governor; but they still 
have the Senate and the House by a small majority on a 
joint ballot. If there are not too many independent 
Republicans in the coming Legislature, we may be able 
to keep Prohibition. It is not thought the law will be 
repealed uniess it is submitted first to the people. as 
in Kansas. 

Ever since Prohibition has been made a law the State 
has been very close on State issues. There are many 
large cities in Iowa, some on the Mississippi River, that 
have almost a majority of votes cast by a foreign-born 
population; invariably these are against Prohibition. 
One of the largest distilleries in the world was in East Des 
Moines. This and others, smaller, used to furnish a 
home market for the farmers’ grains. These have been 
closed, and many German farmers, whose favorite crop 
is barley, have only been able to realize about eighteen 
cents a bushel. 

Crops for two years have been very abundant. Po- 
tatoes selling at twenty cents a bushel, and fine sweet 
turnips at twenty-five. These low prices discourage the 
farmers, and, foolish as the idea may be, they have been 
feeling that a change might somehow help them. 

The State has lost, during the five years of Prohibi- 
tion, many thousand Republicans who voted for it. They 
have gone to Dakota and the Territories,where we know 
they will yet be heard from. 

Add to these things the Railroad question, in all its 
comphcations; the popularity of the Governor elect; the 
apathy of the Republicans from being so long in power 
that in one ward in the city of Des Moines 500 failed to 
vote, and you have some of the reasons why we are to 
have a Democratic Governor. 

Already open drinking has commenced. Before the 
election the streets were-quiet and safe for ladies through 
the evening; now, in anticipation of their final triumph, 
drinking men are met at frequent intervals. At dusk 
on Sunday evening a well-dressed young man, worthy 
of better things, staggering toward us, begged us many 
times ‘* to excuse him, as he was a Democrat.” 

In lowa the Republicans gave the people Prohibition. 
In conversing with a prominent business man concern- 
ing the prosperity of our State, he said he thought 
what was called hard times would have been much 
harder under the old régime; that money paid the sa- 
loon-keeper did not necessarily enter into circulation; 

that it surely did when the common people bought 
homes and had money to pay the butcher and the 
grocer. ; 

The river towns of Iowa correspond to the Atlantic 
coast.of Maine; and peopie living at either place com- 
plain that the prohibitory law is not enforced. In both 
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States the can tell a ‘different story. of course, 
| a ec oly pri but does not Prohibition come 
near being when hundreds of men who drank 
in Towa are now reformed, worthy citizens, and living 
in happy homes? 

Sometimes { have thought of the interior country 
about the capital of Iowa as like unto a city of refuge. 
No one but those of us who have helped them know how 
many young men have come here resolved to go any- 
where—even to work on farms—that they might be given 
a chance away from saloons to reform. 

One bright young man came to our house iti the month 
of October, who possessed an hereditary appetite for 
liquor. We found his story was true. He had been 
earning $150 a month as a travehng man; but he came, 
penniless, and slept one night with the janitor of our 
church. The next morning one dollar bought him a 
letter of recc dation from the employment bureau 
to alarge farm in the country near by. A few weeks of 
hard work and no liquor gives a man time to reflect, to 
brace up, and see where he was and where he ought to 
be. 

The Republicans who did not leaye business to vote 
are now waking up, and are commencing to hold mass- 
meetings throughout the State. One of the first to be 
heard from is the town of Onawa, which has adopted 
resolutions protesting ‘‘against yielding up any vantage- 
ground that we have secured at such great cost ,” and 
declaring that they ‘‘ have no compromise to make with 
the saloon, and will take no backward steps on the tem- 
perance work.” 

We have every reason to hope that a majority of lowa 
people will stand by these sentiments, and that our noble 
generation of boys may never know the curse of open 
saloons. 

Des MOINeEr, IA. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 





THE *‘ end men” on the United States Supreme Court 
bench are the new men, and, of course, the new men are 
the “‘end men,” always. The arithmetic is very simple. 
In the center sits the Chief Justice. At his right sit four 
Associate Justices, and at his left-sit four Associate Jus- 
tices, all placed according to seniority of service. The 
nine black gowned men make the Supreme Court of the 
United States. f 

Never in the history of the Court have the “‘ end men” 
been so striking as now—striking as distinctive types, 
and as widely unlike as are-apart the very poles of the 
earth. The study of the twomen makes one forget the 
seven other men on the bench. One of the two is asleep, 
apparently. The other is awake really, and not appar- 
ently. This would be the stranger’s passing glance, and 
naturally; for the whole Court is more or less ‘ dozy.” 
But the real thing is the fitness and unfitness of the 
‘‘end men”—Mr. Lamar, the comparatively new Justice, 


and Mr. Brewer, the very new Justice, who put on his 


gown for the first time last Monday. 

When Mr. Lamar was a Senator of the United States 
his fitness was unquestioned. Asa worker and a speech- 
maker, he was the peer of the best of them. His eulogy 
on Charles Sumner lifted him high above his Demo- 
cratic colleagues, and made him the dead statesman’s 
mightiest friend. 

Never mind that he apologized to the South after- 
ward. Hecould not help it, born as he was, with the 
war of conflict between his head and his heart—a two- 
sided man, whose heart is always on the better side, and 
whose head is always on the side of erring judgment. 
But he was sincere at the time, and the eulogy will be 
forever honest and grand, no matter what becomes of 
the eulogist. 

When Mr, Lamar left the Senate for the Cabinet, he 
took the first step ‘‘ down and out,” of memory, into for- 
getfulness. It was the beginning of an unfitness, he 
himself knew and felt, every day of his Cabinet life. “I 
know you regard me as a partisan,” he said one evening 
in the Blue Room, at a White House reception, and 
going out of his way to talk about it to a lady there; 
“but I'am not a partisan. In my sense of justice, I 
know no South, no North. They are one people. When 
the War ended, it ended. If you say 1 was not made to 
be a Cabinet officer, that is another thing, and oneI will 
not dispute with you.” 

When Mr. Lamar went from the Cabinet to the Su- 
preme Court, it was more than a step ‘‘down and out” 
from memory into forgetfulness. It was a fall from 
honorable hights among men, to an insignificance of use- 
fulness. 

‘*T know what is in your mind,” he said to a leading 
Republican Senator, after the name of Mr. Lamar had 
gone to the Senate for confirmation. ‘‘I know perfectly 
well what you think, and what you fear; but you need 
have no fears because I was of the Confederacy. There 
is not a safer man on the Supreme Bench than I shall 
be. But if you distrust my fitness, then let me say to 
you, you cannot possibly distrust me more than I dis- 
trust myself.” 

Here was a man, whose educatien and whole life train- 
ing made his appointment ridiculous—a man himself 
confessing his unfitness —a man denounced by the bar of 
his own State as, “ neither a lawyer nor a judge”—a 
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‘man of whom the President said: “1 cannot, will aot 
appoint one so totally unfit for the place” ; but a man, 
who, nevertheless, in spite of it all, sits on the Supreme 
Bench, and where, because of it all, he is fast being 
** forgot.” 

Justice Lamar is a proud man, and a man with a con- 
science; but for nearly two years he has been a pupil of 
the Court, learning his lessons taught him by other Jus- 
tices. The Supreme Bench is the prize for which learned 
ambition strives—a great and life-tenure position. Fate 
dropped the prize into this man’s open palm. 

At the other end of the bench sits Justice Brewer, tall. 
sinewy, alert. When he entered the Court-room the 
other day, the crisp prairie breeze entered with him—vig 
orous and full of life, intellectual and physical. He wili 
not have to be tanght. He is especially well «quipped. 
both by education and life training, even if Natute had 
not given him her ‘‘send off” when she gave him ‘‘the ju- 
dicial mind.” His life may be divided into two parts, and 
briefly. Born in Asia Minor, where his parents were 
missionaries, educated in Kansas, where his home is. It 
is said: ** All things come to him who waits.” But all 
things come to Justice Brewer, who does not wait. He 
is just turned fifty, but looks forty. Since the day he 
opened a little lawyer’s office in Kansas, he has not 
waited for anything. His career is remarkable. It is 
unique. His advancement step by step from one judi- 
cial position to another has been without the effort, on 
his part, of the asking. He has rendered some of the 
most unpopular decisions, but they have made him pop- 
ular. He has kept himself free, absolut-ly free from po- 
litical aspirations. When he was named as a possible 
member of President Harrison's Cabinet, he said there 
was not a political office under the sun that he would ac- 
cept. 

If to be a Roman in that elder day was greater than 
a king, to bea Judge on the United States Supreme 
Bench was the top round of Justice Brewer’s ladder. 
Tho coveting the prize, he would not ask for it. Why 
should he, when his lucky star was still shining brighter 
than ever? On the contrary, not only did he not ask for 
himself, but he wrote a letter to a classmate who had 
been named to the President, in which he said he would 
not stand in his friend’s way, but would help him, if he 
could, to get the position. 1 learn that this letter in 
some way reached the eye of the President. He was im- 
pressed. Justice Brewer was appointed; and.so he has 
gone up round by round, from court to- court in the 
State of Kansas, until now at the top, he is Associate- 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The very ‘‘nicest” thing is, that the appointment 
gives such pronounced satisfaction to the old Justices. 


‘** He is just the man for us,” said one of them. ‘ He 
is young, vigorous, and has the ability to fill the position 
in the best sense of filling it. Hecan take hold at once, 


and we won’t have to teach him.” 

Justice Brewer, as I have said, tho just turned fifty, 
looks about forty. His hair and beard, the latter long 
on the chin, are very black. His eyes are dark and 
penetrating, with an intense expression, giving a little 
scowl to the brows. His jaw is long, his nose high, and 
in profile there isa marked resemblance to his uncle, 
Justice Field. Heis angular; in fact, the one tall, angu- 
lar figure on the Bench. Justice Gray, Justice Miller 
and Justice Harlan, are taller men; but they are very 
stout men. Justice Brewer is the Prohibition member 
of the Court. Other Justices there are—one, two, per- 
haps three, who do not drink wines. They are temper- 
ance men, but not Prohibitionists. The new ‘‘end man” 
is the only Prohibition Justice. 

I have given this little sketch of Justice Brewer in the 
court-room. When, however, he leaves the court he 
leaves his gown and judicial air behind him, and on a 
‘round of calls” he is quite another man. His dark, 
penetrating eyes and stern face, are then soft and glow- 
ing with smiles; his tongue phrases the readiest compli- 
ments, and his manner has the graceful ease of a Ches- 
terfield. — 

The re-assembling of Congress showed the demoraliz- 
ing influences of the holiday recess. Senator Stewart 
read a speech on “‘silver money,” and the Senate retired 
to the cloak-rooms. Two out of six Senators on the 
Republican side of the Chamber gave attention to the 
silvery sound, and these two were Democrats, who went 
over and took chairs near fora better hearing. There 
were five Senators on the Democratic side, one of whom 
gave attention, the Republican Senator Blair, who sits 
there permanently. But as for Senatorial interest in 
‘silver money,” the Nevada Senator could well have 
read his speech almost anywhere else. 

In the House, after an hour, there. was an adjourn- 
ment. It jooked very much as if it were an adjourment 
for—smoking; tho they said it was on account of the 
‘‘rules.” But in less time than it takes to tell it, the 
floor was one great smoking-room, with every one of the 
three hundred and thirty odd members doing his three 
hundred and thirtieth part of the smoking. At least 
this was the appearance of the House and the statesmen 
after their return to the work of the session. It was the 
first skirmish over the ‘“‘ rules,” and expected of course. 
The Speaker was nowhere to be seen. He had vanished 
in the smoke—to “‘ bide his time,” somebody said. 

The Democrats declare that Mr. Reed was too much of 
a partisan now to be a fair speaker. We'l, Mr. Blaine 
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was a good deal of a partisan, but he was a magnificent 


partisan on the Democratic side, but he was an impartial 
speaker. The best Speakers and most popular 
haye been men who were aggressive and partisan 
on the floor. The Democrats said of Mr. Carlisle: 
“Be is so straight he leans the other way,” meaning 
he favored the Republicans. 1t will not be surprising if 
the Republicans do not say the same thing of Mr. Reed. 
But wherever he is placed Mr. Reed is the cool-headed 
man, of ready wit, finding expression in half-drawling 
tones, peculiarly his own. 

“Oh! I won't—let — my — merits — stand in — the 
way,” he said one day, when he was told he was to able 
to be spared from the floor for the Speaker’s chair. 

The first State dinner given by the President and Mrs. 
Harrison has been approved by official society. Now, it 
may seem a trifle absurd, but it really means a good 
deal, when the first social doings of an Administration 
pass muster in official circles. All State dinners at the 
White House must needs be handsome in appointments; 
but the first given by a new President is regarded with 
unusual interest, and the eyes of watchful critics are 
upon it. It would be a task, indeed, to devise anything 
strictly new in floral decorations for the State board. 
Mrs. Harrison’s table (for I am sure she had far more to 
do with it than the President), was marked by the 
white and yellow effects. There was not a bright 
flower on it. White and yellow roses, with 
white carnations and yellow narcissi, carried 
out the desired harmony. State dinners are hand- 
some, but are not necessarily brilliant. This one had, 
however, an unusual number of brilliant talkers for 
guests. It was given in honor of the Vice-President and 
Cabinet; and there were other guests, to the number of 
thirty-six in all. It goes without saying that Secretary 
Blaine was the most brilliant talker among the men. 
Among the women, I think without doubt, Senator 
Hale’s wife was the cleverest talker. Mrs. Hale 1s ready, 
sparkling, and tactful. She is her ‘“‘ father’s daughter,” 
the daughter of the Jate Zachariah Chandler, of Michi- 
gan, something of a“‘ rough diamond,” he was called; 
but as all know, a man of powerful intellect. Mrs. Hale 
has much of this power and her mother's suavity and 
grace, and is all in all a charming woman. Senator 
Cockrell’s wife is also a ready talker, and Senator Sher- 
man’s wife, all three women of wide social experience, 
who would make even a White House dinner to a new 
Cabinet go off with delightful spirit. 

One does, and one does not, include the Vice-Presi- 
dent with the Cabinet. It is a new turn-to things, and 
to say the Vice-President and Cabinet, does not slip off 
the tongue so smoothly as simply the Cabinet, But din- 
ner-parties cannot be given to the Vice President and 

his wife alone, so they must be in the Administration 
sense, with the Cabinet. Mrs. Blaine was not at the 
dinner, nor Mrs. Proctor, who is not going out at all 
this season. But Mrs. Blaice was out on the day of the 
dinner at the Mexican Legation, where the afternoon 
reception was gay with music and young people danc- 
ing. She was also at home to visitors the day follow- 
ing, beginning with other ‘‘ Cabinet ladies ” the season’s 
receptions. 

Miss Margarett Blaine and Walter Damrosch are to be 
married in February, so it is said; tho but little is said 
about the wedding festivities. A word more about this in- 
teresting family, for few will say they are not interesting. 
Walker Blaine is disappointing people—the ‘‘croakers,” 
who feared he would not ‘‘ amount to anything” in the 
State department. He isthe most improved young man 
I know—-not in dress,for he does not dress half as well 
as formerly; but he attends to his duties faithfully, per- 
forms them intelligently, and disposes of scores of ,eo- 
ple who require skillful handling. His is by no means 
an easy position. His duties alone as Solicitor for the 
department of State, would be “‘steady employmegt.” 


But all sorts of people find in him a refuge of advice and 
bureau of information. That he deals with them so 
cleverly as to give satisfaction on the one hand, and no 
offense on the other, proves him to be clever and a pretty 


good judge of men. 
I have said before that Vice-President Morton’s home 
is to be a great social center this winter. He and Mrs. 


Morton gave last Thursday night their first large dinner 
of the season in honor of the President and Mrs. Harri- 
son. By the introduction of a magnificently set table 
down the center of the beautiful ballroom, the apart- 
ment was changed into an idyllic banquet-hall. The ta- 
ble was set for twenty-six guests, and was resplendent 
with ferns, flowers and silver epergnes and candelabra. 
On a buffet at one end of the room, among the glasses 
and dishes for the various courses, was an enormous sil- 
ver tankard inscribed: ‘‘ Levi P. Morton: a testimony of 
his fine appreciation of mercantile integrity, 1888.” The 
Vice-President escorted Mrs. Harrison to dinner, where 
she sat at his right, and Mme. Romero at his left. The 
President and Mrs. Morton occupied seats directly across 
be ae gg de rake wet Stor pela Hm a ya shows an interesting ‘“‘ Treatment of an Acute Corner, 120th 
one end of the table, and facing them were Miss Blaine 
The other guests 


and Postmaster-General Wanamaker. 


were the Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Tracy, the Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary of the Interior and Mrs. 
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the Attorney-General and Mrs. Miller, Mrs, Wanama- 
ker, Baron Fava, the Italian Minister; Sefior Romero, 
the Mexican Minister; Baron de Struve, the Russian 
Minister; Mrs. Hobson, Mrs. Logan, and Mrs. John 
King, of Philadelphia. 


Fine Arts. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE. 
BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 
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THE Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Architectural League 
of New York has been open to the public at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Art Galleries during the fortnight just past. This 
League, organized in 1881 and incorporated in 1888, num- 
bers 160 members, four-fifths of whom are residents of the 
city of New York. This Society is the outcome of a grow- 
ing conviction among artists that not enough sympathy ex- 
ists between those of their number engaged in different spe- 
cial lines of work; that the painter, the sculptor and the 
architect need to know more about each other’s hopes and 
fears, works and ways in art. The aim of the League, as set 
| forth in the very neat and attractive catalog of 1889, is to 
' bring together men of kindred artistic pursuits and aims in 
close and friendly relations. This it endeavors t« do by so- 
cial intercourse; by essays and after-dinner addresses and 
discussions; by exhibitions; in short, by any means in its 
power that shall raise artistic standards, develop public 
taste, and deepen the sympathy and strengthen the bonds 
that unite workers in art into one brotherhood. This is a 
big contract; but the Society feels assured of its fitness to 
fill it, and is not hopeless of success. 
Each year an architectural problem in design is pro- 
pounded by the League, and two prizes, a gold and a silver 
medal, are awarded to the young architects under twenty- 
five years of age who offer the most satisfactory solution of 
the problem. The successful drawings of 1887, ‘‘ A" Memo- 
rial Clock and Bell-tower for a Village Green,” and of 
1888, ‘“‘ Tomb for an Illustrious Architect,” are represented 
in this catalog. The problem for this year was an “ En- 
trance for a World’s Fair,” and Julius Harder, of New 
York, and Claude Fayette Bragdon, of Rochester, N. Y., 
were successful in winning the medals. 
Of the three rooms occupied by this Exhibition the first 
was given upchiefly to the competitive designs for the New. 
York Cathedral of St. John the Divine. Thirty-five archi- 
tects or firms were represented in this exhibit. These did 
not include the four whose plans were accepted by the 
Committee, and*whose work was presumably better than 
any-here shown. Certainly the one of the accepted designs 
which it has been my good fortune to see was far and away 
beyond anything here exhibited so far as grandeur and 
appropriateness to site and purpose are concerned. Not 
that these are not good; many of them are admirable draw- 
ings and clever indesign. Some of the best-known archi- 
tects whose work is hung here are Sturgis & Cabot, and 
Van Brunt & Howe, of Boston; Renwick, Aspinwall & 
Russell, Richard M. Upjohn, and Carrére & Hastings, of 
New York. There are nearly twenty competitors from New 
York, eight from Boston, two from Philadelphia, while 
Brooklyn, Pittsburg, Hartford, Worcester, Washington 
and Lowell are each represented by at least one architect or 
firm. Here might be seen plans of design, ground plans, 
perspective views, elevations, sections, in black and white, 
or in color, many of them of great interest and showing 
much diversity of design. It is a pleasure to look at such 
ideally perfect drawings as those exhibited by Carrére & 
Hastings, tho many others might be cited as showing great 
technical excellence. 
The Main Gallery was devoted to such sketches and draw- 
ings as wouid naturally be found in an architectural exhi- 
bition; to designs for city and country houses, for hotels 
and churches, sketches of interiors, of foreign architectur- 
al detail, and bits of travel. 
At the Paris Centennial many regrets were expressed that 
there was no model American house put up on the Exposi- 
tion grounds that could illustrate the skill and taste of our 
architects no less than the comfort and convenience of our 
domestic arrangements. The American house of to-day 
differs essentally from that of twenty years ago, and sneers 
at the architecture of “the States’’ are as much out of 
place in this day as are old-time, old-world gibes at Ameri- 
can literature. It is at an exhibition of this sort that one 
learns how ingenious and tasteful, how enthusiastic and 
studious our architects have become. 
Country and seaside houses are here shown to good ad- 
vantage; the unpretending and appropriate colonial style is 
illustrated in Mr. F. A. Wright’s drawing of Mrs. Rickard’s 
house, Morristown. In the Simsbury Free Library, of which 
Mr. Melvin H. Hapwood has given some interior details, it 
would seem that one of those delightful old houses had 
been admirably adapted to a new use. Of the sea-side in- 
teriors shown by Mr. Little, of Boston, the “‘ Parlor in Old 
Fort House, Manchester-by-the Sea”’ is especially interest- 
ing in its simplicity, and appropriateness to place and use. 
The catalog gets a little mixed here. This “Parlor,” No. 180, 
is ‘‘ Colored by G. P. Fernald’; the next, No. 181, “‘ Pren- 
tice Treadwell, Pinz”’; No. 184, “‘ Charles H. Darsh, del’’: 
but No. 188 is “‘ Drawn by Charles H. Darsh.’’ Elsewhere 
we notice two designs by “ R. M.,’’ and two by “ Richard 
M.” Upjohn. These are slight imperfections; but they mar 
the cataloz. So, als», one cathedral design was seriously 
injured by the ticket which announced that it was designed 
for “‘ St. John’s Cathedral.”’ Such inaccuracy is inexcusable 
in a competitive drawing. In No. 117 Mr. Wm. C. Hazlett 


Street, New York,’’ and we have designs for important 


Mr. Post, or of the Berkeley School, No. 203, by Mr. Huss. 





Noble, the Secretary of the Treasury and Mrs. Windom, 


city building, like that of the Union Trust Co , No. 158, by 


Of the many fine designs for hotels, Mr. H. R.. Kirby’s 
“Study for a Hotel in Colorado,” No. 140, and “ Pontefract 


peated round turrets suggest dimly such old chateaux as 


Rambouillet or Vigny. Mr. R. H. Robertson shows an im- 
posing design, No. 279, for a large city church. While No. 
157, drawn by Mr. A. A. Stoughton, is well adapted to the 
needs of a small parish. 

Those who have drawn from their portfolios of foreign 
travel are well represented by such names as Messrs. W hit- 
ney Warren, Edgar A. Josselyn, Francis C. Jones, J. A. 
Van Straaten, and A. Brennan. 3 

In addition to the architectural drawings and designs, 
there have been exhihited in this connection objects, paint- 
ings, drawings, more or less allied to the art of archi 
tecture. The Tiffany Glass Co. artists exhibit colored draw- 
ings of rich interiors, a library, a boudoir, and glass win- 
dows. Nos. 318 and 319, a spring and an autumn designed 
by Miss Emmet, another, No. 315, after a painting by 
Bottecelli. Nos. 138 and 149 are designs for glass windows, 
exhibited by the same company, painted by Francis D. 
Millet, These are gems in harmony of design and color, 
and are well calculated to kindle the enthusiastic, chival- 
rous devotion of the student and the divine. 

The arrangement of the room appropriated to the Loan 
Exhibition of Decorative Art was specially tasteful, great 
care having been taken to dispose of decorative hangings 
in such a way as would harmonize them with the objects 
near which they were placed. This Loan Exhi- 
bition bears a distant. resemblance to that of 
the London “Arts and Crafts,” tho here much 
that is old is intermixed with modern work; rugs 
and embroidered altar pieces, India silk embroidery and 
French table-covers, and tapestry of the days of,Louis 
Quinze do not put to shame the embroidered portiére, No. 
332, of the associated artists where gold grays blend through 
blues into greens, in a very pleasant harmony of color. Mr. 
Wm. M. Chase exhibits a decorative sketch of ‘ Children 
playing Croquet,” No. 324. Mr. Henry O. Walkera pleasing 
picture of “A Gift Bearer,” No. 322, a serious girl who 
brings her casket with earnest, thoughtful steps; and, 
Messrs. Will H. Low, Frank Fowler, Francis Lathrop, 
Walter C. Greenough, Chester Loomis, are all represented 
by decorative designs of some sort. Of decorative panels 
we notice those by Messrs. W. L. Dodge, Louis J. Rhead, 
and J. Many Rhind. Mr. Volkmer furnishes tiles and 
faience ornaments from the Menlo Park Ceramic works; but 
the ceramic exhibition is very meager. Designs for book 
covers are exhibited by the Misses Anne Dorcas Snow, 
Alice C. Morse, and by Mr. Walter C. Greenough. The 
cover of the Century Dictionary, designed by Mr. Stanford 
White, is shown in vellum and in sheepskin. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory for the purpose than this unpre- 
tending design in which the whole alphabet from “a to 
izzard ”’ is forced to figure. 

Besides embroideries, rugs and hangings, there were loaned 
by various well known virtuosi specimens of old iron work, 
cabinets, tables, chairs, Byzantine crosses, plaster reliefs 
and paintings. These things are generally curious, and in- 
structive, if not beautiful; but an “arts and crafts” exhi- 
bition which showed the best of modern handiwork in silks 
and wools, in brass and iron, in plaster, pottery and in 
wood, might be more stimulating than this mixture of old 
and new, which affords but one piece of modern embroidery 
and one panel of painted tiles. 

NEWARE., N. J. 








Sanitary. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE AND MUSCLE. 


In the last sanitary article allusion was made to an im 
portant conference, of those interested in physical educa- 
tion, held in Boston, November 29th and 30th. It was par- 
ticipated in by President Eliot, of Harvard College: Presi- 
dent Walker, of the Institute of Technology; Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock, Secretary Dickinson, of the Board of Education: 
the Earlof Meath, President Warren, of the Boston Uni- 
versity; President Helen Shaefer, of Wellesley College, and 
others. The full proceedings have not yet been published, 
but enough can be gleaned from the full newspaper reports 
to show how fully it discriminated between feats of techni- 
cal gymnastic or game-playing skill and that real science 
and art of culture of which these are but the eccentric or 
extreme manifestation. If it might be claimed that Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock and the older members represented the 
earlier period of the culture and had not been personally 
trained in manual exercises, this could not be claimed of 
Prof. D. A. Sargent, M.D., of Harvard, and the large class 
of physical educators he represents. Himself a boy gym- 
nast before he sought collegiate and medical training and 
then a thorough student and performer in all departments 
of athletic and gymnastic dexterity, he is well fitted to take 
that broad view of the whole field of physical culture which 
gives to each part its due weight and proportion. It was a 
great misfortune to our colleges when he, Professor Brackett, 
of Princeton, and others, who sought a few years since to 
secure a sound basis of agreement between the colleges as 
to what should be the physical curriculum, failed in the at- 
tempt. For they failed to recognize that base-ball and foot- 
ball championship were the ultima thule of physical edu- 
cation. It is fortunate that the teachings of such men as 
Professor Sargent, Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Anderson, of the Adel- 
phi, Brooklyn, and of those who are using the Sargent 
methods are gaining ground and coming to be understood 
as embodying the chief ideas of physical education. We 
here give a brief abstract of Dr. Sargent’s paper on the sys- 
tem of physical training at the Hemenway Gymnasium, 
Cambridge, as it forcibly presents the true idea of physical 
culture: 

“* ‘Every student is entitled to an examination,and the mos: of 
them avail themselvesof it. The student is then required togo 
through certain exercises, and measurements of the different 
portions of his body are taken. These are kept for comparisons, 
and to show what advance he is making. The gymnasium is 
now so managed that a student is not requiredto compete with 
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men stronger than himself, but can exercisealone. Gentle run- 
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will bring the same muscles into action, it will not have the 
same good results, There must also be resistance, and there 
must be vigor and rapidity in the movements, As many muscles 
as possible must be brought into action. There must be no re- 
straints when taking exercises, as the wearing of tight clothing. 
Rest must follow action, and there must be a change of activity. 
The speaker condemned all gymnastics that required constant 
tension, such as attitudinizing, and the compelling of children 
to remain inone position. He believed that it would be far bet- 
ter for children if they were turned loose in a carpeted room 
without chairs, during their periods of instruction, than to keep 
them in cramped positions in the school-room, Another essen- 
tial is the development of beat in the body. In order to realize 
the best results, muscular efforts should be followed by a bath 
and vigorous rubbing. In every kind of physical exercises, the 
qualities at first required are the qualities at length developed. 
A man can be made courageous, active, vigorous and self-reli- 
ant by appropriate physical training. The men who kick foot- 
balls are the very men who have to lay off after the season for 
rest and recreation. Those who have been the most successful 
in heavy gymnastics are the very ones who are subject to nervous 
complaints.” 

Such advice and statements as these from such a source 
may be well pondered. It is not certain that the popular 
gymnastic feats andthe game excesses are not harming 
more individuals than they are benefitting. A graduate 
some ten years since was recently telling us the present 
condition of his champion classmate. It was far from en- 
couraging. Let the great work of physical education, train- 
ing, culture still go on; but let it be adjusted to individual 
needs and have as its aim sound organs as well as a devel- 
oped biceps or wonderful tende Achillis. It is an equili- 
brium of parts, a whole body, a whole mind, a whole soul 
that we need. Thus, and thus only, shall we have men whose 
various parts and organs are in adjustment to each other. 
This itis that makes health, vigor and life, and not mere 
development of muscle and strength. 








Science. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


‘fue Geological Society of America was organized at Ith- 
aca, N. Y., in the beginning of 1889. It has recently held 
its second meeting for the reading of papers at the Ameri- 
ean Museum of Natural History in New York. No finer 
convocation of geologists has ever been held upon the 
American continent. Not less than eighty professional 
geologists were present, including the veterans, Profs. 
James Hall, J. D. Dana, J. P. Lesley and J. 8S. Newberry. 
Forty-three papers, most of them of great length, were reg- 
istered, of which only twenty-eight were read, for want of 
time. All departments of the science were treated of, tho 
paleontology failed of its former preponderance. The sub 
jects relating to the Quaternary, the crystalline rocks in 
cluding the volcanic, occupied the most attention. It was 
shown by J. C. Russell and R. G. McConnell that the gla 
ciers moved northerly from the Columbian Rocky Moun- 
tains toward the Polar Ocean, stopping on the Upper Yu- 
kon, so that Northern Alaska was not covered by the ice 
sheet. Hence was explained the forced northern migra- 
tion of the mammoth, with his acquirement of a wooly cov- 
ering and final extinction. The Tundras often exhibit fifty 
feet thickness, of carbonaceous cryptogamic vegetation, 
which suggests another possible method of the formation of 
coal beds. President Chamberlain and W. J. McGee dis- 
cussed the nature of the orange sand of Hilgard, as devel- 
oped in the Gulf States, and stated that the most of it be- 
longed to the Pliocene, and that in the West the land seems 
to have depressed during the first ice-age. On the contrary 
Mr. Warren Upham insisted upon an elevation of the land 
in the first ice-age because of the existence of fiords in the 
northern parts of the continent after the Tertiary, and the 
fact that the Great Lakes are now several hun- 
dred feet below the level of the sea. They must 
have been higher formerly so as to allow of the 
erosion of their channels. This greater elevation has 
always been insisted upon by Dana and Newberry, and is 
anew brought forward by Mr. Upham as the most reason- 
able cause for the cold of the ice-age. President Chamber- 
lain believes that the North Pole has been shifted as much 
as thirty degrees, say from Hudson’s Bay, and that the at- 
tendant ice-cAp has been moved with it. Sir William Daw- 
son presented his views of the Pleistocene and a description 
of its flora. Dividing the ice-age into three parts, these or- 
ganisms were said to have come mostly from the middle de- 
posit, corresponding to the interglacial period of other au- 
thors. The plants constitute a cold temporate or boreal 
flora, composed of species still living in the region of the St. 
Lawrence, and suggest that the high-lands were occupied 
by snow and glaciers, while the submerged plains and val- 
leys were filled with floating ice. To account for the great 
number of plants it is supposed that there were oases occu- 
pied with vegetation in the manner so well explained by 
Fielding, as now occurring within the Arctic Circle. He 





_ developed an unusual conclusion, in the existence of a 


second or newer boulder formation overlying the maritime 
clays and centaining erratics often of larger size and found 
at greater elevations than those in the lower boulder clay. 





As is well known the Archean rocks presenta field full of 
difficulties and diversities of opinion. Prof. A. Winchell 
‘led off in the discussions, dividing all the pre-Cambrian 
rocks into five groups, of which the four oldest exhibit an 
unexpected stratigraphical conformity with each other and 
a mineralogical intergradation which seem to unite them 
in closer historic continuity than seems admissible in view 
of their enormous volume and supposed sedimentary ori- 
gin. They are also geographically and structurally dis- 
tributed over a number of oval areas, each revealing grani- 
toid rocksin the center, surrounded by gneisses and crys- 
talline schists in successive concentric bands.. Prof. C. H. 
Hitchcock attempted to explain the significances of those 
oval areas, regarding them as of igneous origin and repre- 
senting the earliest known groupings of rock. They might 
be compared to the volcanic oceanic islands now forming in 
‘the deep seas. Prof. B. K. Emerson went further and ad- 
vocated the purely igneous origin of the gneisses of Central 
Massachusetts, because fossils of Cambrian and Carbonif- 
erous age had been found included in them. Except the 
line of Laurentian areas along the Hoosac and Green 
Mountains all the crystalline rocks of Massachusetts were 
regarded as of Paleozoic age. A. C. Lawson, of Cana 
da, developed the subject still further, advocating 
the purely igneous origin of the entire Laurentian, and that 
after the Huronian strata had been deposited. He found in 
many localities at the junction of the two systems, views of 
Laurentian gneiss penetrating fissures in the Huronian. 
Prof. G. H. Williams described illustrations of fossils oc- 
curring in crystalline rocks in Norway, and presented speci- 
mens of the celebrated serpentine of Syracuse, N. Y., 
proving its origin from an igneous rock allied tokimberlite. 
the matrix of the diamonds in South Africa. Reference 
having been made by Prof. 8. F. Emmons to the proposal 
of the United States Geological Survey to call the debata- 
ble rocks between Laurentian and the Cambrian Algon- 
quian, it was stated by Prof. J. W. Spencer, of Georgia, 
that he had already used the same word for a division of the 
Quaternary, und that it was, therefore, pre-occupied. Prof. 
C. R. Van Hise reviewed the distribution of the crystalline 
rocks of the Black Hills. He believed them to be mainly of 
sedimentary origin, earlier than Cambrian, and penetrated 
by granitic laccolites which rendered the inclosing strata 
crystalline through the heat developed by heat and dynamic 
action. The Presidents of Middlebury, and Ohio Agricult- 
ural Colleges, and of the University of Michigan, read papers 
at this session. 





Persoualities. 


A CENTENARIAN. 


AN English scholar some years ago attempted to prove 
that there was not a known instance of a person’s living to 
the actual age of one hundred. That is the age reached on 
Wednesday of last week by Mrs. Elizabeth Eaton Larned, 
formerly of Dudley, Mass., but now living with her daugh- 
ter at Central Falls, R. 1. There is no question about her 
age; and at the celebration of the occasion there was shown 
the samp!er worked by her at the age of seven, and dated 
September 22d, 1797. Mrs. Larned was one of three sisters, 
daughters of Dr. John Eliot Eaton, a surgeon of the Revo- 
lution, and a great-grandson.of the Apostle to the Indians. 
Their father gave to each of the three sisters —-Mrs. Larned, 
Mrs. Knight and Mrs. Bowen—a set of imported Lowestoft 
china at their marriage. Twelve years ago Mrs. Larned 
showed the writer the larger part of her set, while Mrs. 
Knight showed in the closet at her house, a few rods away, 
her entire set, not a piece broken. Colonel and Mrs. Larned 
lived happily together for about sixty-eight years, when he 
died at the age of ninety-two. Her life has been an active 
one; and eight of her thirteen children lived to adult age, 
of whom five survive. At the family re-union, held at the 
residence of Mr. Hezekiah Conant, proprietor of The Conant 
Thread Works, of Pawtucket, and Mrs. Larned’s son in- 
law, seventy of her descendants and relatives were present, 
and congratulatory addresses were made. We publish a 
portion of a letter sent by her nephew, Henry C. Bowen, 
written before the death of his son, John Eliot Bowen, who 
had expected to be present and read a poem: 


“I cannot forget, my dear Aunt Larned ,.the many pleasant 
visits I had during my. boyhood at your hospitable home. They 
were all memorable and delightful occasions, and were always 
supervised by your thoughtful, generous and loving heart and 
hands, assisted and encouraged by Uncle Larned, who could 
always suggest something to do or would tell a funny story te 
add to our hilarity, which he seemed to enjoy as much as we 
youngsters did. Those unique cousin parties were the great 
events of the year with us all, were joyfully anticipated, and 
were always regretfully ended. The dozen or more girl or boy 
cousins embraced in these charming gatherings were always 
very impatient for the embracing event to arrive, which usually 
occurred on or near Thanksgiving Day. 

“ Well, I have lived over and over again in my memory those 
precious and never-to-be-forgotten visits. I have had visions 
and dreams alike by night and by dayof the luscious pumpkin 
pies, which in our estimation always outranked those of any 
other make, mame, or kind; altho your apple, mince and custard 
pies, were, as we all declared, the best ever made: of those ruby- 
colored doughnuts, which undoubtcdly beat the world in that 
line, and the matchless election cake, which we cousins were 
all elected to eat each to his or her full capacity; of the walnuts 
and apples, the ‘Grandmether Eaton Sweets’ included, and 
with—yes,I[ must be truthful about what occurred more than six- 
ty years ago—with the sweet cider just from the press, in drink- 
ing which there were no restrictions, metes or bounds what- 
ever; but, with a smile, Aunt Larned, would say,‘ Drink all you 
want, but be very careful not to drink too much; for if you do it 
will make you all very sick.’ We enjoyed the liberty and usu- 
ally forgot the instructions. 

“ But I must not forget the games we sv much enjoyed on these 
occasions, which, of coarse, far surpassed all modern plays un- 
der various high-sounding names. Our games were hull-gull, 
puss, puss inthe corner, blind man’s buff, each of which blos- 
somed out at times with a kissing attachment, improvised, of 
course, according to circumstances. To say that the latter fea- 
tures in these plays were especially charming and in harmony 





with the occasion would be entirely superfluous. By and by, as 
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all good things in this world must come to an end, our guardian 
angel, Aunt Larned, would gently appear at the half-open door, 
and say: ‘ Now, dear children, have you had a good time?’ The 
responsive scream and clapping of hands at this strange question 
from the benignant face at the door nearly started the roof. 
Looking at us with a smile, eur good aunt would say: *‘ Well, 
children, it is very late. It is half-past nine o’clock, and it is 
time you were allin bed.’ Our to that solemn state- 
ment was: ‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’ but we were all good 
children, of course; that at this late day will not be disputed. 
Our games were very unceremoniously ended. Of course there 
was some kissing before the girls could possibly be induced to go 
to bed, while the boys soberly waited, and said: ‘ It is too bad to 
go to bed so early.’ 

* Now, as to the bed-packing on thos e occasions on the part of 
the boys’ side of the house, I will say that sardine-packing 
could not hold a candle to it. No matter if there were two or 
three beds in a room, there were sure to be half a dozen or more 
beys in one of them. Some had their heads where their feet 
ought to be, while others had their feet where their heads 
ought to be. Now and then, as we were nearing midnight, our 
chorus of voices could be heard outcrowing the thorough-bass 
voice of the old white chanticleer in the chicken palace not far 
distant, Then, after this musical contest was ended, came the 
clear tones of the old family clock warning us that twelqe o’clock 
was the hour, and if we did not soon shut up we should be likely 
to hear a thump on the door from our lovely patron saint, ac- 
companied by a voice saying, ‘ Now, boys, please go to sleep.’ 
The girls had doubtless been dreaming for an hour about the 
noisy curly-headed boys in the adjoining room. We then said 
that quiet story-telling was in order, even if it was after mid- 
night. Well, we had ghost stories, robber stories, and all simi- 
lar stories that ever had beew heard of, including Whittington 
and his cat, some others of that stamp, and, of course, some 
awful graveyard stories were told to complete the list. Every 
one had to tell a story of some sort or take the penalty of going 
overboard. When all was ended we began to unpack, and each 
went to his own ‘place, with not over three ina bed. In less 
than ten minutes all were in a sleep which knew no waking til! 
we were called the next morning at nine o’clock. At that hour we 
were roused by the announcement that breakfast was ready, 
that fresh doughnuts and flapjacks, fricassed chicken, and 
more pumpkin-pie were awaiting us. It was hard to get up, 
and yet the thought of Aunt Larned’s bountiful table gave us a 
start; and quicker than you can say Jack Robinson we were all 
rattling down-stairs, each striving to win in the race for the 
best place at the table. 

‘* Now you know, my dear aunt, I have told the exact truth in 
thié long piece of history. You may have forgotten all about 
some of the matters named, but I have not, and never expect to. 
My dear aunt, many years have passed since then. Your life has 
been a constant inspiration and example tome. In your youth 
you were a devoted, loving child; after that a cheerful, refined 
and brilliant girl, an affectionate, unselfish, loving wife, a 
matchless mother a friend to all in need, a consistent Christian. 
You have made old age beatiful for evermore to your loving and 
devoted nephew.” 


> 
> 





Mr. BERNARD QUARITCH, the well-known London book- 
seller, is coming to America, and will hold an exhibition of 
his treasures in- New York, Boston, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia. He will bring with him all the gems of a collection 
which is perhaps unique. Among them is the “‘ Psalter of 
Medmenham Priory,” rich with miniatures displaying the 
character of English pictorial art in the days of Thomas a 
Becket. There are illuminated manuscripts of later ages, 
French work from the timeof Duguesclin to Bayard, Burgun- 
dian and Flemish of the fifteenth century, Italian of the ear- 
ly sixteenth. He will bring with him the “ Psalter of 1459,” 
said to be the costliest book in the worrd, and eertainly the 
first and most beautiful effort of color printing known to 
bibliophiles, There is the first book ever printed in Italian, 
and four Caxtons, including the famous ‘‘Game of Chess,”’ 
and another of the books produced by him at Bruges be- 
fore he carried his art to England. English literature is 
represented by rare editions of the great writers from Chau- 
cer to Burns, including folio and quarto Shakespeares. 
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THE sewing girl is never what she seems.— Yonkers 
Gazette. : 


....Is the woman who goes to church to exhibit her seal- 
skin sacque-religious Rome Sentinal. 


....Patient; ‘“‘ Do cucumbers distress all people, doctor?”’ 
De&tor: “ No, sir; only those who eat them.”—E£achange. 


....The serpent was the most subtle of all the beasts of 
the field; but the army trader is sutler.—Boston Tran. 
script. 


....lt is an unfeeling married man who declares that his 
wife is always pensive when she is not expensive.—E2- 
change. 


....Some follow ought to write a play called “La 
Grippe.” It would run well so far as any one nose.—Utica 
Herald. 


.--“*Up to Date.”—The title of Lord Tennyson’s new 
poem, “ Demeter,” was, of course, suggested by the gas 
strike.—Punch. 


.+..She of Chicago: “ When will the humorists ever stop 


making jokes on the Chicago girl’s foot?” She of the East 
“When they have written all over it, [suppose.”—Lawrence 
American: . 


... She: “ George, youare the first gentleman that ever 


kissed me.” He: “ Malinda, by the same right allow me 
to say that you are the first young lady I ever kissed.’’—De- 
troit Free Press, 


.-».Posonby; “TI understand that Digby’s wife is deaf ond 
dumb.” Snaggs: ‘‘That so’ I wonder if she converses 


with her fingers®”” Ponsonby: “Guess so. Digby is about 
the baldest man I ever saw.’’—Burlington Free Prese. 


....Mrs. Wickwire: “ Henry, I really must have a new 
bonnet. This old one is a sight to behold.” Mr. Wick- 
wire: “ And only yesterday you told me it wasn’t fit to be 


seen. I am sorry to refuse you, but I cannot encourage 
such inconsistency.”’—Terre aute Express. 
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SMusic. 


THE inaugural performances of the new and extremely 
tasteful Lenox Lyceum on Madison Avenue and Fifty- 
ninth Street have proyed the building a success as to loca- 
tion, and the roominess and convenience of its plain but ele- 
gant interior and acoustics—exeept as to the seata in one 
section of the parquet where some difficulty seems to lurk 
in the air that probably can be remedied with compara- 
tively little trouble. The concert en the opening night 
and the second one were largely crowded affairs, with 
abundance of the fashionable and social element, remind- 
ing one of pleasant nights years ago when Mr. Thomas’s 
orchestra charmed the echoes in the old Centrai Park Gar- 
den. The progrims have been excellent, and the playing as 
satisfactory as that of the band now constituting the 
Thomas Orchestra has recently been. The new hall ought 
to be exceedingly popular in the spring and summer nighte 
with good management and good music, for residents in 
its ap-town neighborhood. 

The incidents of last week were numerous and of an 
agreeable variety. On Monday evening “The Brigands,”’ 
one of Offenbach’s brightest scores, was revived very effect- 
ively at the Casino—zgiven, however, with sundry inter- 
polations from other pens than his, and with the French 
libretto cleverly translated (this was done some years 
go) by Mr. Gilbert. This elderly but very pretty operetta 
jis at least noticeable for containing what Offenbach con- 
sidered one of his best airs, the dashing bolero in the first 
act, aud much very graceful melody. The Casino com- 
pany sing it, on the whole, very well. 

Qn Tuesday, Eugene d’Albert’s second pianoforte recital 
dwew a fair-sized audience, including a large proportion of 
students, to Steinway Hajl; the program being of only 
Sehumann and Chopin music; particularly the latter. Mr. 
d@’ Albert’s chief success of the afternoon, if discrimination 
is permissible where all is on such a high plane, was in the 
Chopin’s Sonata in B Minor, where his technical skill and 
interpretation of the work went hand in hand to produce 
remarkable <ffects. The same evening the Philharmonic 
Club, with the usual appreciative and Jarge patronage for 
its concert, were heard for the second time this season in 
Chickering Hall, the program presenting a Trio by Arthur 
Foote, in C. Minor, Haydn’s D Major Quartet, and a new 
Sextet in G, written for the Club by Theodore Gourey. 
_Mr. W. H. Rieger, tenor wasthe soloist, in some songs by 
; Mozart and Raff. 

Wednesday night, bright and clear, offered a special at- 
traction and drew a very large audience to the New Park 
Theater, turned into au opera house pro necéssitate when 
tthe new Gilbert-Sullivan operetta in two acts, ‘‘ The Gon- 
doliers,”’ ¢ 100th old in London, was brought out. It wasan 
emphaticdicappoint meut (at least to any not prepared for it) 
—a libretto which as a dramatic vehicle is dull and remi- 
niscent of mearly everything Mr. Gilbert has written before 
it, and abortive as a satire, while inthe music (if weexcept 
the pretty Fzenchy romance-song * Take a Pair of Spark- 
ling Eyes ’’) whatever is clever or taking has been heard 
‘before or is not worth hearing now. More unfortunately 
, still for operetta and audjence a company of exasperatingly 
\Taw, aud worn-out, and ineapabje singers have the piece in 
‘charge and maltreat it, dramatically and vocally, to the 
ffull. But only a moderate degree of allowance need be 
made for this predicament of it. It is a marvelous poor 
matter. 

@n Thursdag Otto Hegner’s piano-forte recital at Am- 
berg’s Theater was given a sinall audience—smaller much 
than is due toa more than clever boy-prodigy’s gifts—witha 
program that included some interesting examples of his 
talent asan improviser—particylar when set to work on a 
theme given him from Cornelius’s opera, ‘‘The Barber of 
Bagdad.”” The same evening the Metropolitan Musical 
Society, the best as to vocal material and training of any 
of our singing societies, if by no means the largest of them, 
gave its first private concert for the season in the Metro- 
_politan Opera House, Mr. W. R. Chapman, the leader, con- 
.ducting the singers and a selected orchestra, in music cho- 
ral and orchestral, by Hummel, Reinecke, Neidlinger, 
‘Rheinberger, Jensen, Saint Saens, Mendelssohn, Bradsky, 
:and Wagner, besides a motet of much merit by a young 
American composer, H. Holden Huss, ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

On Friday night, in substitution of Wagner’s opera 
“* Tristan and Isolde’’ at the Opera House, ‘‘ Tannhauser” 
was sung, Mr. Vogl in the title-réle (his third appearance 
there), and Mr. Reichmann as Wolfram. Mr. Vogl wasnot 
iin his best voice and is evidently still much indisposed, the 
Elizabeth of Miss Wiesner was not an affecting impressive 
personation. and except as to Mr. Reichmann, the represen- 
tation was not a valuable one. For this week “ Aida”’ isthe 
novelty. Theinfluenza epidemic still disturbs the reperto- 
ry, and early in the week. Mr, William Sedelmayer, a useful 
artist in the company, died from the disorder and its com- 
plications. 

Saturday night’s Philharmonic closed the week with a 
large audience in the Metropolitan, a program that em- 
braced three numbers from Mozart, including his E. Flat 
Symphony, Beethoven’s Kighth Symphony, an orchestral 
fantasia ‘‘The Island”’ by Prof. J. K. Paine, of Harvard, 
and an aria by Spohr. Miss Clemence de Vere was the 
soloist, and sung with admirable art and taste in two 
Mozart airs. 
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GENERAL Deodoro da Fonseca, President of the Repub- 
lic of Brazil, is a rather peculiar looking man. The chief 
feature of his face is a thin, high nose, very much hooked, 
above which his small, keen eyes watch restlessly all that is 
going on. He wears his hair long, which gives him any- 


thing but a military look, and parted on the right side; and 
his forehead has a fictitious appearance of hight, owing to 
the baldness of his temples. His thin-lipped mouth is al- 
most hidden by a long mustache, which curls upward like 
the tusks of a boar, and his full beard is parted in the cen- 





‘THE INDEPENDENT. 
Wews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

CONGRESS has done little, so far, except in committee 
work. The Committee on Territories will hear the repre- 
sentatives of Idaho Mormons, who oppose the bill to admit 
that Territory as a State, because the proposed constitution 
excludes Mormons from citizenship. Delegate Dubois, of 
Idaho, will appear before the committee, and answer the 
Mermons’ complaints. If the committee decides that the 
objections of the Mormons are not well founded, the bill 
for the admission of Idaho and Wyoming will be reported 
favorably at once. An effort will be made this week, also, 
to hasten progress on the bill to give Oklahoma a terri- 
torial form of government. The Special Committee on the 
Silcock defalcation has completed its labors, and expects 
to present its report and a bill to the House to-morrow. 
Within a day or two thereafter, Chairman Adams will call 
for the consideration of the bill and report, and a long de- 
bate is likely to follow. The indications are that the long- 
expected code of new rules will be reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules this week. The Committee on Ways and 
Means will bold the last of the public hearings on the Tar- 
iff bill Tuesday, bunt Chairman McKinley says the commit- 
tee expects to have before it in private session, from time 
to time, uniil the bill is completed, persons who are desir- 
ous of influencing the judgment of members upon the sev- 
eral schedules included in the measure. 


....A tornado swept over St. Louis last Sunday after- 
noon, killing three persons, wounding several more, and 
damaging 300 buildings. The day was showery and sultry, 
the thermometer reaching seventy degrees at noon. An 
hour later stacks of black clouds began to pile up in the 
southwest. The wind increased, and at four o’clock it was 
blowing violently with the clouds scudding before it. 
Suddenly a deluge poured down, surpassing any rainfall 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant. In five minutes 
the streets were flooded, the sewers choked, and the lower 
portions of the city covered with water, At this moment 
a sulphurous cloud was seen approaching from the south- 
west. It assumed the twisting tornado form, and on 
reaching Lafayette and Grand Avenues, in the extreme 
southwestern part of the cijy, it began the work of destruc- 
tion. 


..--Calvin S. Brice was nominated for United States_Sen- 
ator on the second ballot by the Democratic caucus at Co- 
lumbus, O., last week. Mr. Brice was brought into the 
hall and acknowledged the compliment. Mrs. Brice, ac- 
companied by her sister, Miss Orr, and General S. F. Hunt, 
eptered the hall just as Mr. Brice closed his speech, and 
were received with cheers. The defeated candidates were 
sent for to make speeches of indorsement. Thomas refused 
tocome. The two ballots were as follows: First. Brice, 29; 
Thomas, 11; McMahon, 14; Baker, 6; Hunt, 2; Neal, 2; Seney, 
2; McSweeney, 4; Geddes, 2; Outhwaite, 1. Second. Brice, 
53; Thomas, 3; McMahon, 13; Baker, 1; Seney, 2; Outh- 
waite, 1. 


.-.. It is stated from Canada that a confidential copy of 
the proposed extradition treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain has been received by the Minister of 
Justice at Ottawa. The scope of the proposed treaty is 
wide, in contrast with the treaty of 1842, which contains 
only four offenses. If the pending treaty is adopted, legis- 
lation by the Dominion Parliament will be necessary to 
bring Canada under its provisions. 


.... THE Democratic legislators of Montana have elected 
W. A. Clark and Martin Maginnisas U.S.Senators They 
will contest with Messrs. Sanders and Powers for seats in 
the Senate. . 


...- Tbe Democratic cause of the Maryland Legislature 
has nominated G. K. Wilson for re-election to the United 
States Senate. 

FOREIGN. 

....Glynn Petre, the English Minister at Lisbon, on Sat- 
urday last imparted to Senhor Gomes, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, England’s ultimatum, demanding the recall of the 
Portuguese forces, officials and expeditions of every kind 
from the banks of the Shiré, beyond the-confluence of the 
Ruo and south of the Zambezi, and from Mashonaland. If 
Portugal failed to reply in twenty-four hours, the British 
Legation would board the ‘‘ Enchantress” and await a re- 
ply at Vigo. The King immediately convened a Cabinet 
Council to consider the ultimatum. The Government re- 
plied to the British Minister, that Portugal, yielding to the 
strong pressure from a Power of the first rank, being too 
weak to withstand it, would order the withdrawal of the 
Portuguese from the Shire and Mashonaland, while reserv- 
ing all rights of the Portuguese Crown in those territories. 
A mob, composed of students and others, shouting, ‘* Down 
with the Ministry!’ attacked the British Legation, demol- 
ishing the escutcheon on the building and smashing the 
windows. The police were powerless to control them. 
They then broke the windows of the houses of the various 
members of the Ministry, after which they dispersed. 
The Cabinet has resigned. Senhor Pimental, the Liberal 
Conservative leader, voted with the minority at the meet- 
ing of the Council when the demands of England were ac- 
ceded to. The minority were in favor of evacuating the 
Shiré district, but opposed the other demands made by 
England, unless that country submitted the dispute to 
arbitration forthwith. Thereis much excitement ia the 
city. Crowds paraded the streets, crying: *‘ Viva Pinto” 
and “‘ Viva Portugal.” 


....Herr von Levetzow, President of the German, Reich- 
stag, reported to that body Monday, that the Emperor, in 
receiving the Presidential Bureau, said it afforded him 
great pleasure and satisfaction that the general political 
situation appeared to assure fully the world’s peace. He 






serve peace it was necessary that Germany, in view of her 
geographical position, should not fail to maintain her mili- 
tary armaments in the highest state of efficiency and to 
incessantly provide for the army and navy: 


---.The infant King of Spain, Alfonso XIII, has been 
very ill, but is recovering. 








ROBERT CARTER. 


KNOWING that others who have had a far longer ac- 
quaintance with him than I have will give some account of 
the long Christian life just ended, I would like to add only 
a few personal reminiscences, not telling of the things he 
did, except as showing what manner of man he was. 
Becoming acquainted with him only as he was nearing 
his threescore years and ten, I remember being attracted 
first by his positive, crisp conversation, with the strong 
Scotch utterance. But I am sure that my love first went out 
toward him when noticing his loyal, almost lover-like 
thoughtfulness for the sweet-faced, gray-haired wife who 
wasalways with him in-doors or out. How well I recol- 
lect one morning when we were awaiting news from an old 
lady friend who was very ill. One of Mr. Carter’s grand- 
children had started for the post-office the minute the mail 
was due, and the dear old couple sat hand in hand by the 
window, eagerly awaiting his return. When the letter 
came, and was read aloud, announcing the friend’s conva- 
lescenceé, the two gray heads bent toward each other with a 
kiss of thanksgiving, and an earnest ‘Thank God.” It 
was characteristic not only of their oneness of sympathy 
with each other, but their deep affection for absent friends. 
Months afterward a friend across the water alluded to this 
incident as ‘an object lesson in the art of growing old 
gracefully.” So habitual was it for the old couple to need 
each other’s presence at all times, to refer to each other, 
even to wait for each other in coming in to their meals, 
that the night after his wife had suddenly but gently 
passed into glory, he went up-stairs when the family were 
summoned to tea, and came down again alone, saying 
sadly: “‘I almost forgot. I was going for Mother.” 
Friends will mention concerning Robert Carter that he 
was for fifty years a member of the Foreign Mission Board; 
for nearly as many a director of the Bible Society; seven- 
teen times a delegate {to the General Assembly; for sixty- 
eight years an active member of the Church, moat of that 
time, indeed, a teacher, Sunday-school superintendent and 
elderin the church; but the mere statements do not carry the 
story of the deep religious life, and the steady, good judg- 
ment in Church matters which was the reason for his occu- 
pyiug such positions. To ‘‘ make sure he’was right, and 
then go abead,”’ was his habit. He was mot afraid of re- 
sponsibility, neither was he afraid of the hard work which 
justified his claim to be trusted with it. The same set of 
principles were in steady use in business, in church, and in 
home life. He never knew any antagonism between busi- 
ness and Christian living. His business success gaye 
weight to his opinions in benevolent enterprises, and his 
connection with mission and Bible work gave character to 
his business; and if in his home life there was more of the 
affectionate and tender solicitude of the husband, the 
father and the grandfather, he was still the same man 
that he wasin the store—alert, straightforward and kindly. 

Most emphatically was he the “ head of the family” up 
to the last year of his long life. Not often is a man of 
eighty-two looked up to for advice, depended upon for 
counsel by the whole family connection as he was. The 
grandchildren, as they chose their life-work, or settled in 
homes of their own, were guided by his good judgment. 
One grandson, just entering on his first pastorate, another 
practicing law, another lately married, each felt unwilling 
to make important decisions until sure of Grandfather’s 
approval; and to say “‘ Grandfather thinks it best ” was an 
argument not to be gainsaid. Through many temptations 
at school and at college, Grandfather’s strongly expre-sed 
convictions formed a barrier of safety to the young people. 
His strict integrity was a stronghold of power. One of his 
sons, in some business transaction involving the transfer 
of some considerable sum, expressed surprise at no security 
being required by the banker who was party to the trans- 
action. ‘ Ah,” said the banker, ‘‘if I couldn’t give you 
ten thousand dollars on the simple word of your father, J 
would go out of business!” Well it is for us that there 
are men in our community whose stedfast uprightness is 
a lesson toa younger generation. Let us thank God for 
such names—names which are synonymous with unflinch- 
ing integrity. Happy all children and grandchildren who 
bear the heritage of such a name! In the parishes of hissons 
and son-in-law he had many warm friends. Long will the 
people remember, in a prayer-meeting in Boonton, N. J., 
(the home of his eldest son), the reading by Mr. Carter of 
the first chapter of John’s Gospel in a Scotch version. It 
was published in the Sunday-School Times of February 
4th, 1888, and Mr. Carter had cut it out and carried it in 
his pucket-book. Never before had the chapter seemed so 
full of tender and marvelous sweetuess as when our Scotch 
friend read it in the accents of his childhood. I never 
think of Nathanael but I seem to hear him called the 
“‘leal-heartit Israelite wi’ nae guile in him,’ and the verse, 
“ But as mony as took him till them, to them gied he richt 
to be God’s bairns,’” holds a sweeter meaning than ever 
before. 

It was in this ehurch that his voice was last heard in 
public. The occasion was one of a series of praise-services, 
when pastor and choir united in giving expression to the 
life and singing the hymns of certain hymn-writers, 
Bonar and McCheyne were under consideration that eve- 
ning, and Robert Carter gave some account of Horatius 
Bonar from personal reminiscences. His closing words, 
referring to his friend, were: ‘‘ Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of glory.”’ Both have entered into rest 
since that Sabbath in June, and it is theirs to wear to-day 
the crown of glory that fadeth not away, and they praise 











ter and combed away on each side in the French fashion, 


also announced that his Majesty said that in order to pre- 





Him forever more. x 
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DR. BRIGGS ON INSPIRATION. 


Two sentences from Dr. Briggs’s recent book entitled 
** Whither?” give in a nutshell the position which he 
has elsewhere (especially in his ‘‘ Biblical Study ”) elab- 
orated more fully respecting ths inspiration of the 
Scriptures. Speaking of the process by which we deter- 
mine whether or not the writings included in the Bible 
are the infallible and inspired Word of God, he says: 
‘*It is their inspiration that determines thew canonici- 
ty” (p. 75). And again, on page 150: “Saving faith 
goes directly to God, when the sacred writings are pre- 
sented tu it; it findsGod in them and does not raise or 
consider questions of criticism.” This position is taken, 
doubtless, with the view, on the one hand, of honoring 
the work of the Spirit, and on the other of clearing the 
field for the biblical critic. Bat on examination it will 
appear, we think, that in attempting to magnify the 
present work of the Holy Spirit, it unduly depreciates 
the other agencies by which thetruth is revealed, and 
substitutes for a public criterion of the truth which can 
be tested, a private criterion which is beyond the reach 
of argument, and which is sure to lead either to fanat- 
icism or to a general weakening of the authority of the 
Bible. 

The continual presence of the Holy Spirit in the world 
co-operating with the natural agencies for revealing the 
will of Godis, indeed, a cardinal doctrine of all branches 
of the Christian Church. Protestant and Catholic alike 
believe in it. Ooly a deistic Materialism denies it. Upon 
this point the Catholic differs from the Protestant mainly 
in the limitations he would assign to the operations of 
the Spirit. According te the Catholic view, the work 
of the Spirit at the present time is largely limited to the 
sacraments and to the line of apostolic ordination; 
while Protestants believe in the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, and that nothing but unbelief prevents any 
place from being hallowed ground. 

Over against this Catholic and High Church view are 
the extremes of Rationalism and Mysticism, the one of 
which would assert the independence and infallibility 
of the human reason apart from all special revelation, 
the other of which would assert such a special revela- 
tion to each believer as to a great extent to make him 
independent both of the history of the Church and of 
the conclusions of his rational faculties, Dr. Briggs’s 
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views ally themselves to this latter extreme, a position 
which is justly open to the charge that it leaves every 
man to make his own Bible, and that it sets up count- 
less popes instead of one supreme pontiff. 

If we understand the matter, an important distinc- 
tion is tobe made between the immediate and absolute 
conviction which the soul bas of specific truths relating 
to personal duty and the conviction it has concerning 
those truths of public concern lying outside the sphere 
of immediate consciousness, The Spirit co-operates 
with the truth in whatever form it is presented and pro- 
duces absolute conviction of personal duty; but the solu- 
tion of each one’s personal questions in casuistry does 
not have unequivocal public significance. The Spirit 
co-operates to produce this certainty in connection with 
the truth involved in the preaching and writing of unin- 
spired men. But this does not by any means exalt the 
general utterances of those men to a position of inspired 
authority. It is difficult to see how, on Dr. Briggs’s 
view, we are to have any certainty of inspiration ex- 
cept at those immediate points of illumination given by 
the Spirit in individualexperience. This illumination 
certainly does not extend in ordinary believers to the 
general contents of any book of the Bible. But the 
Bible, it should be remembered, is not limited in its 
teaching to the smallest possible amount of truth by 
which an individual can be saved, much less te the 
smallest possible truth needed for the particular emer- 
gency in which the soul may fiad itself. The Bible is 
like a ship laden with provisions for a long voyage 
through varying climes and tempestuous seas. The 
perfectness of the preparation cannot all be experimen- 
tally tested at once. Itinvolves a forecast of the future 
and a regard for the wants of all on board. 

The saving faich of which De. Briggs speaks is not the 
same thing as the ordinary faith by which we are led to 
repose confidence in the Bible as an inspired book. The 
inspiration of the Bible is proved by atrain of inductive 
reasoning from facts which can be verified and made 
plain to the common apprehension. Dr. Briggs falls into 
error when he speaks slightingly of probable evidence 
and warns us against trusting criticism, because it can 
only prove the probability that certain books are canoni- 
cal. But may not that be enough? Is not probability, 
in the words of Bishop Butler, ‘‘ the very guide of life” ? 
Yes; and the truth is that we are scarcely ever permitted 
to delay action or to withhold credence until we have at- 
tained that absolute certainty of which Dr. Briggs 
speaks under the name of saving faith. In every de- 
partment of life we are saved by hope. The hope of the 
busbandman is based on far less than certainty. The 
jury brings in a verdict on what is called a ‘‘ reasonable 
degree of certainty.” It isa most serious error of Agnos- 
ticism, that it sete up unattainable and unreasonable 
standards of evidence, and refuses to believe, unless, 
like Thomas, it can thrust its tingers into the very prints 
of the nails. 

Many expressions in Dr. Briggs’s writings encourage us 
to think that he does not in reality differ so much as he 
seems from others who speak in much stronger language 
than he concerning the inspiration of the whole Bible as 
we now have it. For example, in his ‘* Biblical Study” 
he expressly says that he believes that *‘ the canon of 
Scripture established by the Reformed Symbols can be 
successfully vindicated on Protestant critical principles, 
We are convinced,” he goes on to say, *‘ that the Church 
has not been deceived with regard to its inspiration. 
Esther, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, and the Apova- 
lypse will more and more establish themselves in the 
hearts of those who study them” (p. 111). Wedo not 
see on what ground he can cherish this expectation ex- 
cept upon that furnished by the general arguments for 
the canonicity of these books, We have sounded twoof 
our friends, most eminent for piety and learning, for 
the purpose cf ascertaining the extent to which the 
Spirit has witnessed to them of the inspiration of the 
Song of Songs. The result is that one of them says he 
can get no good from it whatever, while the other affirms 
that there is no other book in the Bible from which his 
soul derives such comfort. Yet both of them believe in 
its inspieation. Why has the Spirit witnessed to one in 
this case and not to the other? The fact that it does so 
ulustrates the uncertainty of this kind of evidence when 
it is our sole dependence. The Bible is an organism 
with a diversity of members each performing its part 
according to the need of the believer. 

Dr. Briggs is also certainly wrong in saying that sav- 
ing faith does not raise or consider questions of criti- 
cism, We believe in the inspiration of the Bible be- 
cause of the whole range of evidences that connects it 
with the historical Corist. On historical grounds we 
believe in his resurrection from the dead, and hence in 
the truthfulness of the message which he brings con- 
cerning the plan of deliverance from the judgment to 
come. The constant co-operation of the Holy Spirit 
with believers in accordance with the Saviour’s promise 
is an importaat part, but only a part of the historical 
evidence. We believe in the Old Testament largely be- 
cause it is indorsed by the New. We believe in the 
inspiration of the books of the New Testament from a 
cumulation of reasons, of which each has varying de- 
grees of influence according to individual circumstances. 
Special promises of inspiration were given to the Apos- 
tles. In the line of these promises special authority was 
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assumed by them and conceded to them. The churches 
of the first two centuries were, from their position, the 
natural guardians of the writings which possessd 
apostolic authority. The churches knew the teachings 
of the Apostles; they had everything at stake in the au- 
thenticity of these documents. As to the majority of 
the books, there is no question of their apostolic origin. 
As to the majority of them, also, there is no question as 
to their superiority in character to any other literature. 
The judgment, therefore, of these early sponsors of the 
sacred writings is confirmed by the results. With such a 
reputation established, it is in the highest degree improba- 
ble that even Second Peter, the book most under dispute, 
could have passed the scrutiny of the guards and oLtained 
a place as early as it did on an equality with the other 
sacred books unless it had been genuine. Criticism has 
not produced objections enough to unsettle this probatili- 
ty. At most it has only shown a possibility of error. But 
clearly enough this possibility was considered when the 
canon was in process of formation, and did not seriously 
disturb the minds of those best qualified to judge of the 
facts, We therefore may still believe in the inspiration 
of Second Peter, not because we are made by the Spirit 
directly conscious of the truth of its peculiar revelations 
concerning the end of the world; but we accept those 
revelations because on good and sufficient reasons we 
believe in the inspiration of the writer. And so in all 
other cases the genuineness and authenticity of the va- 
rious parts of the Bible are determined upon historical 
and critical considerations, and not by the direct inepi- 
ration of each reader. Providence has not provided 
any such short road for arriving at positive conclusions 
concerning the canon. Saving faith must reckon with 
and duly honor historical criticism if it «ould have any 
proper foundation at all, and if it would avoid building 
on a foundation of hay, wood and stubble. 
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A CURIOUS CASE. 


THAT infamous document known as the Dudley letter 
has a remarkable facility in escaping investigation. 
When it was fiest published near the close of the cam- 
paign of 1888 Mr. Dudley began a suit for libel in the 
Supreme Court of this State against certain newspapers 
of this city for charging him with the crime which the 
letter implies. Thatsuit bas not been pushed, and evi- 
dently Mr. Dudley has not wanted it pushed. 

The next step was taken in Indianapolis. United 
States District-Attorney Sellers, a Democrat, took up 
the letter with the view of presenting it to the Grand 
Jury. But when he had looked into the matter carefully 
he dropp2d it, and resigned his office. Evidently he did 
not wish to prosecute it. : 

Then Judge Woods, who was holding United States 
Court in Indianapolis, brought the letter to the attention 
of the Grand Jury, telling them that under the Statutes 
of the United States any person who “‘ counsels bribery” 
is an offender. Afterward he regailed the Grand Jary 
and reversed his previous instructions. He now charged 
that the **‘ mere sending by one to another of a letter or 
document containing advice to bribe a voter, or setting 
forth a scheme for such bribery, however bold and rep- 
rehensible, is nut indictable. There must,” he held, ‘‘be 
shown, in addition, an attempt by the receiver of the 
letter, or of some other instigated by him, to execute the 
scheme.” We commented on this judicial act, at the 
time,as a remarkable one. 

The next in the order of events was the action of the - 
present United States D strict-Attorney Mr. Chambers, a 
Republican, a few weeks ago, when Mr. Dudley visi'ed 
Indianapolis. Mr. Chambers, hearing that warrants had 
been issued by a United S:ates Commissioner, for the ar. 
rest of Mr. Dudley directed the marshals not to serve 
them. 

This act was brought by Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, 
to the attention of the Senate in Washington last week, 
in a resolution which was passed, calling upon the At- 
torney-General for informaticn as to whether the Dis- 
trict- Attorney was instructed to do as be did, and, if so, 
by whom. The Attorney-General replied the next day, 
saying that no instructions were given to the District-At - 
torney from the Department of Justice, and no commu- 
nication was bad with him on this subject. 

A resolution proposing an investigation into the his- 
tory of the case in Indianapolis is pending in the House, 
we believe. We shall wait to see what becomes of it, 
and whether, if it passes, it ends as all other efforts have 
ended hitherto. 

It is certainly a curious case; and Senator Edmunds 
suggested in his speech in the Senate last week some 
things which make it still more curious. Why, for ¢x- 
awple, has no proceeding been instituted in the State 
Courts of Indiana, of which State Dadley is a citizen. 
There are Democratic District-Attorneys to press for an 
indictment. Why have they taken no action? 

There is anothercurious fact. Another letter has been 
produced, signed by a Mr. Whitaker, chairman of a 
Democratic County Committee in Indiana, and dated 
September 7th, 1888, nearly two months earlier than the 
Dudley letter, which is wonderfully like the Dudley let- 
ter. Here are four sentences from it, which have a 
more brutal directness than anything in the Dudley-let- 
ter: 

“‘ Make the doubtful list as smal] as possible, and mazk 
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every one who has to have money as a ‘float.’ Those who 
have to be bought are not ‘doubtful,’ but are ‘floats,’ 
Look closely after every one. Let no one escape.” 

_ This letter, as Senator Edmunds observed, is singu- 
larly lke the Dudley letter; and he remarked that the 
*‘ likeness” was so p@rfect and peculiar that he should 
be bound to sav (if he were a juror) that the min who 
wrote it on the 7th of September wrote the Dudley let- 
ter and palmed it off as a letter from the Natienal Re- 
publican Committee. 

Now let Mr. Bynum amend his resolution in the 
House so as to include this Whitaker letter, and let us 
have an investigation that will clear up the mystery 
surrounding the Dudley letter and give its history from 
beginning to end. If the result shou!d be damaging to 
men in both parties let them suffer. It would be inti- 
nitely more damaging to the country to allow such 
allegations to pass uninvestigated, 
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“A QUIET ELECTION.” 


Tue following is the dispatca which came to the 
Norihern papers. giving an accoum of the election, on 
January 6ch, at Jackson, Miss,: 

“Tne muoicipal election passed cff very quietly and 
witbout any disturbance. General Henry, the Democratic 
candidate for Mayor, and all the Democratic Aldermen are 
electei. Oaly about fifteen or twenty Negroes, all told, 
preseated them-elves and asked the privilege of voting; 
bat on being toid by men stationed near the polls to see 
that there was a peaceable election, that their voting; 
might cause trouble, they quietly withdrew, none of them 
insisting on voting. Henry’s total vote was 375; McGill’s 
125. Toere werea great maoy strangers in the town, many 
of them coming here purposely to assist the Democrats. 
It is believed their presence had the desired effect of pre- 
venting trouble.” 

Jackson is the capital of Mississippi. It had, accord- 
ing to the census of 1880, 5,204 inhabitants. The num- 
ber has increased we suppuse by one or two thousand 
since thea. Being the capital it may besupposed to set 
an eximple to the S:sate. The Governor, who is so 
earnest against prize fizhting, and who pursned Sallivan 
and K lrain so energetically and commendably to New 
York, has his execucive mansion in Jacksonand is inter- 
ested to see that the laws of the State are suitably car- 
ried out, and thatelections pass off quietly. The Legis- 
lature holds its session in Jackson, and the wise men of 
the State come there in winter from all portiuns of the 
commonwealth to make good laws which shall be well 
executed. 

Jackson has a considerable white Republican element, 
whicn, with the Negro vote, haa of late carried the ci'y. 
It seems that 125 white men voted for Mc Gill, the Re- 
publican candidate. Just before the election a placard 
was posted over the city, signed by ‘‘ The Committee of 
One Hundred,” declaring that whereas McGill was re- 
ported as having said that the Negroes should vote, or 
there would be bloodshed, McGill was warned that if 
any blood was shed it should be his own, and that Ne- 
groes should not be allowed to vote. McGill replied that 
he had been a citizen for nearly twenty years, had been 
mayor again and again, ard that he appealed to his 
record to settle whether he were a man of peace or not. 
The Negroes perfectly understood that they were not to 
be allowed to vote, and they did not dare to present 
themselves at the polls. ‘‘ The strangers” came armed, 
ready to assist their Democratic brethren in keeping the 
peace, which means suppressing freedom of the ballot. 

Now this is someihing worse than mere murder. It 
is the murder of free institutions; it is the assassination 
of the ballot. There is nothing worse unless it be war, 
and war may be better. It is a glaring example of the 
settled determiuation of a large part of the South that 
neither the Negro nor his white political associates 
shall be allowed «qual rights with white Democrats; it 
is a part of the announced pulicy of the larger portion 
of the white South that the Negro sball not rule, 
which means that the Negro shall not vote. More 





culture and civilization. We know of a number 
of colored young men at school in New Orleans 
who did nos dare to go to their country homes 
for the holiday vacation, because they knew they 
were in danger of being murdered—murdered not be- 
cause they were unruly or impudent, but because they 
were seeking to improve themselves; and their 
neighbor would prevent, by terror, the education of 
colored people. Negro life in a large portion of the 
South is no more valued than that of a dumb beast. 
Tnoere Rave been at least two murders of Negroes in 
Barnwell County, South Cardlina, since the eight 
were taken out of jail and lynched a few weeks ago. 
Then the papers denounced the outrage, but de- 
nunciations are cheap. Nobody was arrested; nobody 
will be. Members of the lynching party were on the 
Coroner’s Jury. 

All this is inevitable; it has to come in ita time. The 
Negro has begun to get education, to be intelligent, to 
be cultivated, to own property, to be as good as his white 
neighbor. That is what schools are for, Everytoiy 
who gives money for the bigner education of tho Ne- 
groes in the South, gives it with the certainty that the 
time will come when the Negro will demand his rights 


step to be taken.” 
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will be shot and. when a race war will be threatened. 
We expect the murders in a hundred places; we do not 
expect the race war. We expect that the elevation of 
the Negro will go on, and that the white people will get 
used to it, and that justice will in the end prevail. But 
the process of the settlement between rights and preju- 
dices will be long, difficult and bloody. 





POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


97. Iowa has had Statutory Prohibition since 1884. 
In 1882 a Prohibitory Amendment was adopted by a 
majority of nearly 30,000; but it was overthrown in the 
Supreme Court on technical grounds, There is more 
illegal liquor-selling in Iowa than in Kansas. In some 
of the larger cities of Iowa—Burlington and Dubuque 
particularly-~and in the river counties the law is openly 
defied or quietly evaded. Des Moines has no open 
saloons, as have Dubuque and Burlington; but it is com- 
paratively easy, it is stated, to obtain liquor there at a 
little extra expense. But Prohibition bas been steadily 
reducing, at least until within a few months, the area 
of liquor territory, and bas proved itself a great bless- 
ing tolowa. It is by no means a failure. 

98, Governor Larrabee, in a recent letter, said: 


“It is true that the law is not enforced iv several coun- 
ties, but it bas been constantly gaining ground, and st the 
present rate it will not be very long until ‘he last saloon 
shall be closed. Since tbe defeat of Pr» hibition in Penn- 
sylvavia and Coonecticurt, the foes of the law have made 
an unusual effort to break down Probibi'ion iu lowa. Bat I 
feel sure that our people will not permit any backward 


He says ‘* Prohibition has done great things for Iowa.” 
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Cditorial Votes. 


THE Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and Jobn are the 
only parts of the Biole that, in the strict and proper sense, 
give a history of Corist from bis birth to his ascensivn into 
Heaven. And yet the history as thus presented is implied 
in the Book of Acts, which records the early play ting of 
the Caristian Courch in his name, and also implied in the 
Epistles of the Apesties. No one doubts whether the 
Christ of tne four G »spels is the Carist to whom reference 
1s made in Acts and in the Epistles of Paul, Peter, James, 
John, and Jade. These Evpistles assume the truth of ali 
that the Gospels declare, and iocideatally confirm the his- 
tory and re-assert mavy purts of it. The Gospels set forth 
in detail the circumstances connected with the death of 
Christ by crucifixion; and while no such details are found 
in the Epistles, the fact that Christ died on the cross most 
abundantly appears in these documents, in connec:ion 
with the reasoo and design of thut death. Sv, also, the 
resurrection of Christ from the dead is historically stated 
by all the evangelists; and this fact, while not historically 
described elsewhere, is constantly affirmed by the Apostles 
alike in their preaching and writings. The ascension of 
Christ into Heaven is narrated in Mark and Luke, and in 
the first chapter of Acts; and the same fact, not in the bis- 
toric form, but by obvious implication, appears in what 
the Apostles say about the exaltation, glorification and 
priestly work of Christin Heaven. The appointment of 
the Lord’s Supper on the night of his betrayal is stated by 
Matthew, Mark aud Luke; and ia the e:eventh chapter of 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Curintpians the same tactis 
atated, Matthew, Mark, and Luke tell the story of our 
Saviour’s Transfiguration on the Mount, in the presence of 
Peter, James,andJohn. To this scene Peter thus refers in 
his Second Epistle: ‘* For we have not followed cunningly 
devised fables, when we made known unto you the power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Cnrist, but were eye wit 
nesses of his majesty. For he received irom God the Father 
honor and glory, when there came such a voice to him from 
the excellent glory, Thisis my beloved Son in whom I am 
will pleased. And this voice which came from Heaven we 
heara when we were with him ia the holy mount.” (JI Pet. 
i, 16-18.) These illustrations, woich might be extended 
much further, show how the preaching and writings of the 
Apostles imply and corroborate the story in respect to 
Jesus of Nazareth told in the four Gospels. It would, in- 
deed, be a very interes:ing and instructive study, if one 
would take each one of the apostolic epistles and go 
through it verse by verse, and note all the correspondences 
between each Epi-tle and the narrative as given in the four 
Gospels. Such a study would show that each Epistle, tbo 
not tormaly a historical document, nevertheless contains, 
either by ovvious implication, or in positive statements, a 
large amount of the actual histery of Christ tound in the 
Gospel narratives. These narratives are occupied with 
one and the same Jesus Christ; aad that Christ is clearly 
the theme of the Epistles. Whether we read tbe narra- 
tives orthe Epistles, we are brought in contact with the 
wonderful Mag of Galilee—the theanthropic Christ of the 
New Testament. 








The National Presbyterian is edited in Indianapo- 
lis. It must be added to the hist of papers that oppose 
revision, and its way of doing it is to abuse the Pres- 
bytery ot New York. It explains the vute of 67to 15, in 
favor of revision, by saying that the majority of its 
ministerial membe:s are bot pasturs or otherwise 1n re- 
ligious work, but are ** engaged in secular callivg or gen- 
tlemen ot leisure,’”? many of whom “ have come from other 
denominations,” und * are Presbyterians ouly in name.’ 
aud “nave never acc-p'ed tne distinctive doctrioes of the 
Westmiost«r Confession.”’ It says: 

“With no apparent sense of t e baseness of the ac , or of the 
tarpitade which it involves, they coolly stand up and denounce 
not simply the language but the theology of the Standards in 





slanderous and offensive has ever b2en used by Presbyter- 
fans with impunity it has not been made public . . . In 
the Presbytery of New York men who have hitherto maintained 
@ reputation for orthodoxy and conservatism are making com~ 
mon cause with the undisguised enemies of Calvinistic system. 
+ . + It isdoubtful whetner Drs. Schaff and Briggs would ac- 
cept a creed that embodied the essential characteristics of the 
evangelical faith. Their position—to state it very mildiy—is in- 
cipient rationalism, and not so far incipient as to be in any de- 
gree disguised.” 

It finds a remnant, however, that will be saved, and com- 
mends Drs. Shedd, Lowry, Worrall and Birch for their 
fidelity. Now the fact is that it was the pastors and pro- 
fessors whom we reported, while the retired ministers seem 
to have been absent or silent. The persons charged with 
** baseness,”’ “turpitude,” ‘‘dishonor”’ and “ slander ” are 
the leading Presbyterian pastors, professors and editors of 
New York; such pastors as ex-Moderators Howard Crosby 
and C. L. Thompson, Drs. R. R. Booth, C. H. Parkhurst, 
J. R. Paxton, Weary Van Dyke, Jr., H. G. Me Ewen, 
5S. M. Hamilton, and 8. H. Hoadley; such theological 
teachers as Pres.dent Hastings and Professor Scnaff, and 
such editcrs as Dr. H. M. Fieic. ‘aose who fling such 
epitnets and suco charges at honorable men wili not help 
their cause. Tae editor of The National Presbyterian is 
tLe Rev. Craries F. Beach. 





THE pastor of the First Baptist caurch, in Philadelphia, 
De. George Dana Bourdman, believes iu preaching the 
Bible. On the first Wednesday evening of nis pastorate, 
in October, 1864, be vegaa a serics of bivlical studies with a 
lecture on tae prolog ot Joha’s Guspel, and with the last 
year he finished tLe entire series with a Iecture on Malachi. 
He delivered 643 week-duy lec.ures on the New ‘l'estament: 
and when be concluued them, April 5th, 1882, he began a 
series of Sunday mo: niog discourses on the Oid Testament. 
lu all there bave been 904 of these addresses, which would 
ili sixty-tuur duodeciwo volumes of 350 pages each. When 
acked as to the deveiopment of religious thought since he 
oegan bis c.urse Dr. Buaidman said: 

“No, [cannot now teach the sa ne ideas concerning the Bible 
and its innumerable Cha) acters that 1 did a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. if .ne sujbcect were a stone or a stick 1 might, but 
Christ anity is an organism and a growth, and there has been an 
enormousdeve.opmMeDt siuce my lectures began. It is a thing of 
lite, and wnoever deals with life must look ahead. It is a pecu- 
liatity of the Christian religion that it always looks torward 
while others look backward. Itis a religion of advents and the 
future; others of sepuicbers aLd monuments. 

“Do revereat peopie regard the stories in the Bible like that 
of Jonan as literally as they did twenty-five years ago? 

* No, they do not; but { must re-affirm my personal belief in 
that indivia al story, tor Cnrist gave it his sanction on two sep- 
arate occasions. That settles it for me; bat faith in suca things 
is, tosome extent, a matter of temperament. One man of a 
doubtful miad may have a great deal more taith than another 
whose temperament it 1s to believe everything. 

* But that and the changing beliets of to,day make no differ- 
ence with the great fundamental truths of Christianity, and as 
to the stories of the Ola Testament, there is more truth in di- 
vine poetry than in human prose. I believe that the thoughts 
of the Bible were inspired by God, and that the words are hu- 
man, and as light partakes of the color of the medium through 
which it passes, so tnese divine thoughts are colored by the per- 
sonality of the writers.” 


THE late Dr. W. W. Patton died on the last day of his 
incumbency of the Presidency of Howard University, 
whose control he had turned over to bis successor, J. E. 
Rankin, D.D. He belonged to a family of reformers, his 
father Leing very active in the temperance and other re- 
forms. Or. Patton very early entered into the anti-slavery 
contest, and was one of those who met to organize the 
American Missionary Association as a society which should 
not be compromised by slavery. He was a man of the ut- 
most moral] simplicity and earnestness, and was one of 
those, hke Gladstene, who live in the next generation, 
rather than in the past or the present. So he was always 
a léader, drawing furward aud not pushing back. He was 
eminent in various departments. He was pastor of the 
First Congregational Cnurcn in Chicago from 1857, and did 
much to give Congregationalism its great strength in that 
city. Thea he was the first editor of Tne Advance of Chi- 
cago, and madeit a very positive and influential paper. 
After the great success in these two diverse fields of labor, 
fifteen years ago he took the presidency of Howard Univer- 
sity, a position for which his sentiments and his abilities 
we'l fitted him; and ke made it one of the most influential 
institutions for colored people in the United States. His 
life was full of labor and progressive power and usefulness. 
Too a very positive and militant man, he was one of the 
most genial, quiet, modest of men; aud almost his last 
words were of apology, because a sudden failure of his 
strength prevented him from pushing a litvle girl’s carriage 
clear up the hill. 


The American Baptist, of St Louis, says that Father 
Phelan, editor of a Catholic paper in that city, when in 
Rome recently, purchased, at a large price, a ring set with 
gems said to have been worn by Pope Pius the Ninth. It 
then continues: 

* But what if the old hypocrite, Pius the Ninth, did wear that 
ring? This would not make itany better than if it had been 
wora by baboon.” 

Such .apgnage is scandalous, insulting, and in every 
way unwo.thy of a relizious paper. There is in the 
Metropolitan Museum tneeye of an idol made of sardonyx, 
with an ioscriptioa oo it stating that it wes given 
by Nebucbadoezzer for an image of his god Neto. It 
may be the tmae described in Vanie!, as act up by him in 
tae plain of Dara. That xem is greatly valu: d because it 
once be onged to Nebuchadoczzar. The British’ Museum 
bas a seai ot King Varius with nis pameonit. Itis valued 
because it bel .nged to him. We had not long ayo, in this 
city, an exhibition ef relics of Washington, all greatly 
valued because they belonged to the Father of his Coun- 
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jibe about a Catholic priest valuing a ring which belonged 
to the Head of his Church. 





WE do not quote from a Unitarian oran Infidel paper but 
from a Presbyterian paper published in Indianapolis, 
which under the title ‘The Humiliation of the Presbyte- 
rian Church,” hopes to injure the causeof Creed Revision 
by the following astonishing at=ack upon Dr. Cuyler: 

“So distinguished a pastor as the Rev. Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler is 
reported to have affirmed that he would sooner cut off his right 
hand than preach the doctrine of preterition, as it is taught in 
the Westminster Confession. ‘ to a congregation of unconverted 
sinners.’ Now it would bea very simple thing to reply to this 
language. If Dr. Cuyler made this remark, why, so much the 
worse for Dr. Cuyler. God is not dependent upon Dr. Cuyler for 
a witness to the truth. The doctrine of preterition, as set forth 
in the Confession, is simply an e.abodiment of the teachings of 
the Holy Scriptures on that subject. If Dr.Cuyler is afraid to 
preach it before any congregation on the face of the earth, regen- 
erate or upregenerate, it follows simply that his moral courage 
and his Christian manhood are not of as high an order as the law 
would allow to a Presbyterian minister of his age and position.” 
The world has not been in the habit of charging any lack 
of courage or Christian manhood to Dr. Cuyler. 


GOVERNOR HILL devotes about three-fifths of his long 
message to the subject of Ballot Reform, in which he vir- 
tually backs down from several points taken by him in 
previous veto messages on the same subject; but in which 
he still insists upon his objections to the use of exclusive. 
ly official ballots, to be furnished to voters at the public 
expense, and substantially gives notice to the Legislature 
that no bill, containing this feature, will be signed by him. 
He wastes a large number of words in the effort ‘to show 
that an exclusively official ballot is in conflict with that 
provision of the Constitution of the State which declares 
that every male citizen, being twenty-one years of age, and 
having the specified qualifications of residence, ‘‘shall be 
entitled to vote . for ali officers that now are, or 
hereafter may be, elective by the people.” His argument 
on this point is alike demagogic and senseless. It assumes 
that an exclusively official ballot denies the right of voting 
as thus guaranteed. The fact is that it does no such thing, 
any more than a registration law denies the right of vot- 
ing. Itsimply regulates the manner in which the right 
shall be exercised, and doos not at all touch the substance 
of the right. The use of an exclusively official ballot is 
an indispensable ingredient in the system of secret voting, 
so as to destroy all the inducements to bribery; and if 
unofficial ballots may also be used, as the Governor claims 
should be the fact, then the whole attempted reform would 
be simply a sham and a failure. The official ballot is now 
the law in nine American States; and, so far as tried, it has 
proved a most gratifying success in preventing bribery. 
The Legislature will undoubtedly pass another Ballot Re- 
form Bill, placing therein the exclusively official ballot; 
and if Governor Hill chooses to veto the bill for this reason, 
then so beit. The time will at length come when the peo- 
ple will get rid of this political trickster, and put a better 
man in his place. The Reformis sure to bea success in 
spite of his opposition. He may delay it, but kill he can- 
not. 





THE Sun, of this city, estimates the population of the 
United States as shown by the census that will be taken 
next summer, to be 64,761,500. This census will require a 
new basis of representation in the House of Representa- 
tives, which instead of being 152,000 for each Representa- 
tive as is the present fact, will, as the Sun thinks, be raised 
to at least 175,000. With the additions caused by the ad- 
mission of Senators and Representatiyes from the four new 
States, the Presidential electors in 1892 will probably be 
about 450, as against 401 in 1884 and 1888. Taking the elec- 
toral votes of 1888 as a basis of calculation, aud giving 
Montana to the Democrats, the Republican electoral vote 
would be increased from 219 to 246, while the Democratic 
electorial vote would be increased from 168to 189. The 
prospects, according to these figures, are that the Demo- 
crats, even with the Solid South, will be the defeated party 
in 1892, Indeed, the So!id South, so far as national politics 
are concerned, seems to be a game that is ‘‘ played out.’ 
The growth of population in the West, with the addition 
of new States in tnat section of the Union, settles the 
question that the country is not to be practically governed 
by a Democratic Solid South. The sooner the Democrats at 
the South come to this conclusion, the sooner they will see 
the facts as they are, and also see the wisdum of a change 
in their policy. What the people want, and ultimately 
will have in all parts of the Union, is a free vote and an 
honest count. This is an elementary idea in Republican 
government. 


.... Two sets of Senators have been elected from Montana 
to the United States—one set, Democratic, have the certifi- 
cate of the Democratic Governor; the other set, Republic- 
an, have a certificate from the State Returning Board. 
The Senate will decide which set is entitled to represent 
Montanain that’ body. While the Democratic Senators 
have the advantage of a eertificate from the Governor they 
have not the advantage of having been elected by the Leg- 
islature. Even conceding that the Democratic lower 
House ts in fact the legally organized body it claims to be, 
and that it hasin proper form voted for U.S. Senators, 
there is noclaim that it had in this act the co-operation of 
the de-facto Senate. The de-facto Senate was organized 
by Republicans, Democrats being present; and that body 
did not unite with the Democratic House in the election, 
but with the Republican House. It is hard to see how the 
Democratic Senators can expect to be recognized by the 
Senate at Washington. 


....The contest for the Democratic caucus nomination 
for Senator from Ohio in succession to Senator Payne, 
which has been going on since it was known that the Dem- 
ocrats had captured the Legislature of the State, has ended 
iu the triumph of Mr. Calvin S. Brice. Mr. Brice was op- 
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posed by some very strong elements on various grounds, 
the chief of which is that he is not a statesman, only a mil- 
lionaire, and that he is not really an Ohioan, his residence 
being really in New York. He is chairman of the National 
Democratic Committee, and doubtless made enemies in his 
party by bis administration in the last campaign. But his 
contest for the nomination was conducted so skillfully that 
he had more than twice as many votes on the first ballot as 
any of his competitors and received the nomination on the 
second ballot. His success will not increase the harmuny 
of the Ohio Democracy, and it will hardly add to the 
statesmanship of the Senate. 


....We give our heartiest good will to the plan and cal 
for a non-partisan Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
A convention to organize such a body is called to meet in 
the Music Hall in Cleveland, O., January 22d. We trust 
there will be a large attendance, and that those who wish 
to attend will send their names to Miss Mary E. Ingersoll, 
89 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. The old organization has 
sadly crippled its usefulness by going over body and skirts 
to the Prohibition Party, and a great many women refuse 
to have anything to do'with it. There is needed an organ- 
ization of women wholly unpartisan, and just as active as 
the old society, which has done a world of good, but is now 
weakened by its tactical blunders. | 


.... The Democratic Governor of West Virginia gave a 
certificate of election to Congress to J. M. Jackson, of 
that State, by misconstruing the word ‘‘two’’ in the re- 
turns from one of the counties. The certificate from that 
county stated that Jackson received eight hundred and 
two votes. But the letter o1n the word “‘two’’ was not 
quite closed at the top and the Governor interpreted it as 
an abbreviation for twelve. The counsel for Mr. Smith, 
the contestant, who on the face of the returns as filed in 
in each county was elected, did not speak too strongly be- 
fore the Congressional Committee last week when he said 
that it was a case of grand larceny. Of course Congress 
will right the wrong. 


...-The Hon. William D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who 
has long been known as “ the Father of the House of Rep- 
resentatives,” died last week in Washington. He had been 
centinuously.a member of Congress for thirty years, and 
has several times been the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. He was a Republican from the outset 
of the pafty, and an earnest advocate of the protective 
principle. His public career from first to last has com 
manded and deserved the respect of the general public. 
Nobody ever doubted his integrity and honesty of purpose. 


...- Haverhill, Mass , has had an object lesson in temper- 
ance. A man named La Plant, eighty years old, killed his 
two grandchildren with a hammer when drunk. The people 
are so indignant that they can scarcly keep from lynching 
the murderer, and are beginning to be angry with the 
rum-sellers. La Plant is filled with remorse and repeatedly 
calls upon the Almighty for vengeance upon those who 
sold him the liquor.’ La Plant is sadly to blame, but no 
more than those who made him drunk. And how much 
more is he to blame than the authorities-and people, who 
do not enforce the laws and shut up the rum-shops? 


.... Socialists seem to be good for something. At a 
recent meeting of the Chicago Socialists, a protest ad- 
dressed to the President of the Chicago Auditorium Com- 
pany was read, calling attention to ‘“‘The whisky shop 
that occupies so large a part of the first floor at the main 
entrance and in the lobby of the Auditorium.” This was 
designated “‘ a disgraceful blotch ’’ on the building, ‘design- 
ed for the mental and moral debauchery of man,”’ and this 
letter was indorsed by the Socialists amid loud applause. 
They certainly are right for once. 


.... We hardly need to urge our readers not to fail to read 
the letters from corporate members of the American 
Board, which we publish elsewhere, concerning President 
Storrs’s proposed method of action as set forth in these col- 
umns last week. These letters are very significant, and will 
command the widest attention. We do not need to assume 
the prophet’s réle to predict that nine out of every ten cor- 
porate members of the Board will be found in hearty accord 
with Dr. Storrs. We hear, by the way, that the application 
of Mr. Covell has been withdrawn. 


. ..The Dowager Empress Augusta, of Germany, last 
week died in the seventy-ninth year of her age. It is not 
long since William II, her venerable husband, died after 
living with her for about sixty years; and soon after her 
son Frederick III died, transmitting the crown to her 
grandson, William III, who is now about thirty years of 
age. Her life may he justly characterized as that of a good 
and pure woman, devoted to her family and to various 
kindly charities. 


....A doctor says that the fashionable disease called the 
“ grip,’’ fastens with special violence upon men who drink; 
and that his first direction to a patient who drinks whisky 
is that he must swear off absolutely until all traces of the 
disease have disappeared. Of the many cases of -pneu- 
monia he has treated since the outbreak, he has lost but 
four, all of them men who drank freely; and yet it isa 
popular notion that whisky is about as good a remedy as 
quinine. 


....When Sir Edwin Ainold was in San Francisco re- 
cently he remarked to Frank M. Pixley, editor of the 
Argonaut, *‘ You havea man out here who is destined to 
literary immortality.’’ When Mr. Pixley asked him whom 
he meant, he said he referred to Joaquin Miller. Accord- 
ing to the English poet, Edgar A. Poe and’ Joaquin 
Miller, are the two American poets who are sure to live 
forever. 


--.. The Columbia Register says that a few more such 
editorials as the one lately in THE INDEPENDENT, advocat- 
ing equal treatment of the whites and blacks in the South, 
would cause the South Carolina Legislature to reverse its 
action and pass a bill separating races on the railroads. 
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Really, we cannot afford to shut our mouths. We do not 
believe that telling the truth will do any hart in the long 
rar. 


_ «e+-The Southern Society, of this city, has needlessly 
made trouble for itself by passing eulogistic resolutions 
on the death of Jefferson Davis. Vice-President St. John 
has resigned, and others are following his example. We 
do not blame them. The Society was not intended to be 
sectional, and it was unwise to stir sectional feeling by 
praising the dead leader of the dead Confederacy. 


...Secretary Windom has prepared a bill to put his sil- 
ver scheme into due legal forma. The bill will undoubtedly 
go into the hauds of the Coinage Committee; and the re- 
port of that Committee will bring the whole question be- 
fore Congress. It is satisfactory to know that the extreme 
silver men are not likely to have their own way on this 
subject even if the Secretary’s plan fails of adoption. 











...-One of the indications of the great improvement 
in social manners and in Christian influence is the decline 
and almost extinction of profanity in polite circles. A hun- 
dred years ago nearly everybody swore, just as almost every- 
body gambled and drank. Now it is rare to find ,a public 
man that sins in this way; and in private circles oaths are 
regarded as vulgar and offensive, now. 


---»The liquor-sellers of Bangor, Me., were raided last 
week, and thirteen dray-loads of liquor were captured and 
spilled, while the courts were kept busy imposing fines. 
Some of the liquor-sellers succeeded in hiding their stock, 
but they will be ferreted out, we trust, and punished. Their 
business can unguestionably be broken up if the officials 
are reasonably faithful and vigilant. 


.... The Mid-Continent objects to being classified with 
the Presbyterian papers which favor revision; and we 
cheerfully make correction of our recent statement con- 
cerning its attitude; but it issuch an inveterate joker that 
we can hardly he sure, even now, that it is really and 
truly against revision. Certainly the Church is not. 


...-On his recent trip to California, Robert Bonner, Esq. 
of the New York Ledger, did not travel on Sunday. He 
refused to meet any reporters on Sunday, putting them 
off until Monday morning, which quite astonished the 
natives. He also gives to his famous horse, Maud &S., a 
full Sunday rest. 


....The fashionable influenza does not affect the public 
schools. The fact that it is an adults’ disease might give 
rise to a suspicion that it is largely a produce of imagina- 
tion, were it not that the horses all had it in its equine 
variety a few years age; and horses are not imaginative. 


.... The Mid-Continent, which is so proud of its accuracy, 
omits The National Presbyterian from the list of papers 
opposed to revision. In its last issue the latter says the 
vote is not “encouraging to the friends of revision.” Ifso, 
the friends of revision are very unreasonable. 


... Here is good news from Frankfort, Ky. There is 
news from that city that the Board of Council has adopted 
an ordinance prohibiting the sale of cigarets to anybody 
within the corporation. It is said there is not a cigaret to 
be had in the city. Good, again, for Frankfort. 


...-Our honored contributor and friend, Bishop A. C. 
Coxe, one of the most earnest and devoted leaders of the 
Episcopal Church, as well as its sweetest singer, has fin- 
ished the twenty-fifth year since his coronation as bishop. 

....The Catholic Review is attacking The Catholic 
Mirror for its luakewarmness in the matter of the Pope’s 
temporal power, and tells it that it is in danger of a special 
rebuke from the Pope. We shall see. 


....-The fact that the proposed exposition of 1892 is to be 
the World’s Fair, ought to settle the question that this 
city, and not Chicago or St. Louis, or any other city in the 
Union, ought to be the location for it. 





... Pasteur says, speaking of the prevailing influenza: 
“Let men and women both quit smoking tobacco and 
smoke camphor instead, and they will probably escape the 
pest.” 


....-Several people write us that they do not at ail believe 
in the Mormons, notwithstanding Joaquin Miller’s warm 
praise of them. Neither do we. 








....Of Jesus Christ it is said in the Bible: ‘‘ For he whom 
God hath sent speaketh the words of God.” (John iii, 34 ) 
Christ was the living, walking, talking Oracle of God; and 
what he said God said through him. To believe his words 
is to believe God. To dispute his words is to dispute the 
words of God. To obey his words is to obey God. 


...God ‘‘the Father,” says the Bible, ‘‘loveth the Son, 
and hath yiven all things into his hand.’”’ (John iii, 34.) 
Jesus Christ, as the Messianic King, by the appointment of 
God the Father, hence possesses and wields the authority 
ef the supreme Godhead, alike in Heaven and earth. No 
one can, with impunity, defy this authority. Christ is 
* King of kings and Lord of lords.” 


....-Christ, in his conversation with Nicodemus, called 
himself ‘‘the Son of Man” and also ‘the only begotten 
Son of God,’’ and in both instamces spoke of himself as a 
person by way of eminence and distinction from all other 
persons. Both titles have the character of proper names, 
and are special, appropriate and distinctive. In the sense 
meant by him, they apply to him only. 


....The contrast between the believer and the unbeliever 
is thus clearly and strongly stated in the Bible: 

* He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; and he 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of 
God abideth on him.” (John fii, 36.) 

It is not among the possibilities exegetically to make 
these two conditions identical, or obliterate the broad dis- 
tinction between them. 
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RESPONSES TO PRESIDENT STORRS’S LETTER 
FROM CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Last week we addressed a letter to every corporate 
‘ member of the American Board, except such as hold of- 
ficial position in thg Rooms or on the Prudential Com- 
mittee, asking for a brief expression of opinion regarding 
the policy set forth by President Storrs in his letter pub- 
lished in our issue of last week. Tho these letters were 
not sent out many of them until after the middle of the 
week, we have received a large number of responses, and 
every mail brings in more. Wegive a few of them this 
week, that our readers may see the drift of opinion 
among the corporate members, reserving the rest till 
next week. We may say that so far the responses show 
a practically unanimous vote for the letter of Dr. Storrs, 
and the line of conduct it proposes. 


DR. TAYLOR HEARTILY APPROVES, 
5 WEsT 35TH St., NEw YORK, Jan. 10th, 1890, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In reply to your inguiry whether I ‘can cordially re- 
spond to the appeal of Dr. Storrs’”’ in the letter contained 
in your issue of last week, I would say that I thoroughly 
indorsed, two years ago, the policy outlined by Dr. Storrs 
in his letter accepting the Presidency of the American 
Board, and, therefore, that I am in perfect accord with 
him now in the exposition of that policy which his latest 
letter contains. I cordially concur in every statement 
made by him in the paragraph beginning thus: “ All this 
which I have rapidly written.” And I adopt and appro- 
priate as my own this statement of his: ‘‘ Whether any- 
body else accepts it or not, I stand by this asa fair and 
permanent method of action.” 

I do so because, as a method of action, it yields no prin 
ciple. It makes no compromise. It exercises proper cau- 
tion, and, if follewed loyally out, the result in the Board 
will be peace with honor, because as a policy it is founded 
on truth with love. 

Many portions of.the letter might be particularized as 
specially important; but I call attention to the prominence 
given by its author to the effect which a policy different 
from that which he advocates must have, not only on ap- 
plicants to be received as missionaries, but also on stu- 
dents of theology generally. His statements in regard to 
that matter may furnish food for earnest thought to all 
who are interested in securing a succession of able and 
earnest ministers for the churches, both at home and 
abroad. 


I am, yours faithfully, Wm. M. TAYLor. 


IT WILL BRING PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 


Boston, Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In response to your inquiry I will say, that I most heart- 
ily indorse the letter of Dr. Storrs, which appears in THE 
INDEPENDENT of the 9th inst. As a corporate member, 
when I voted at the recent meeting of the Board in New 
York, to accept the statesmanlike letter of Dr. Storrs as 
our platform, it was my expectation that the author of 
that letter would be permitted to interpret its meaning, 
since he was made a member of the Prudential Commit- 
tee, whenever apy question arose as to whether any candi- 
date came on the right side of the line. The recent letter 
of the beloved President of the Board is essentially an in- 
terpretation of his letter of acceptance which is now our 
platform. 

In regard to the appointment of Mr. Covell, I have in- 
dorsed the position taken by Dr. Storrs, and am fully per- 
suaded that his policy, if fully carried out, will ultimately 
bring peace and prosperity to the dear missionary s0- 
ciety which, I trust and believe, our churches still love. 

Very truly yours, C. C. CREEGAN, 
Field Secretary, American Board. 





A TIMELY AND POWERFUL LETTER. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn., Jan. 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Ir was with personal delight that I responded in New 
York to Dr. Storrs’s call for the united action of the Board 
on the basis of his Letter of Acceptance. It wasclear that 
if both parties could work together on the terms which he 
had luminously defined, an epoch of harmony and power 
and progress would be dated from that expression of cor- 
dial agreement. So now, it isa pleasure to concur in the 
reiteration of the principles expressed in that letter, which 
the President has set forth in his timely and powerful sec- 
ond letter, published by you on the ninthofJanuary. The 
second letter is the first letter in new edition, but notin 
new version. The tone of amity and fellowship and Christ- 
ly zeal rings in both alike. The purposeto guard the Board 
against any sanction of the perversive dogma of probation 
beyond this life, is emphatically announced ineach. Both 
claim that the members of the Board are brethren laboring 
under one Master, for one great purpose, the salvation of a 
lost race, to whom reconciliation with God is now possible. 

Candidates for service under the Board need not now be 
rejected, if on one point their minds are somewhat per- 
plexed, if even they are yet in doubt as to one doctrine 
which our churches hold, provided, nevertheless, that they 
accept the supreme authority of Christ, the full inspiration 
and rule of Holy Scripture, the vicarious atonement of the 
Saviour, the renewal of the soul by the Holy Spirit, the ac- 
countability of «ach man to God for Lis human life. 

But if, as seemingly in the last case before the Pruden- 
tial Committee, a candidate asserts that the theory of fu- 
ture opportunities beyond death to attain by repentance 
eternal life, is not incredible to him; that he does not con. 
sider the drift of the Bible to be against the view of future 
probation, and that this view is not precluded by the Bible; 
that certain passagesin Peter’s first Epistle give a natural 
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that such passages as II Cor. v, 10, and Heb. ix. 27, do not 
hold the meaning which the Universal Church gives to 
them; that the doctrine of universal atonement seems to 
favor the hypothesis of future probation; if, moreover, the 
candidate has not studied the Bible with reference to this 
matter, but has studied “‘ Progressive Orthodoxy,” and has 
been coached by a teacher of such orthodoxy, for examina- 
tion by the Committee of the Board; or if, stil] further, he 
insistson an immediate decision of his candidacy on the 
basis of his present epinions, and demands the liberty of 
holding in the future the same doctrines and hypotheses 
which he now holds; then, as I understand, using caution, 
weighing carefully and kindly the tendency of such candi- 
date’s mind, guarding the churches against any approval 
of the dangerous notion of future probation, the Com- 
mittee is held by the instructions of the Board and by the 
plain principles of Dr. Storrs’s letter, possibly to decline 
such candidate’s appointment altogether because he seems 
decisively to hold the obnoxious theory, at least to put off 
the approval of his application, and to remand him to 
further careful and reverential stady of the Word of God. 
More especially, if that candidate is decided to complete 
his preparatory studies at Andover, should extreme cau- 
tion be used. For then the hope of any change in the drift 
and tendency and adoption of his present opinions toward 
@ fatal delusion, is a hope against hope. 

In coming to the conclusion to which they came, the 
Committee stand squarely on the platform which the Pres- 
ident has laid down. There the Board, by its unanimous 
vote, stands. Let us together keep the pledge. 

BURDETT HART. 


WILLING TO ABIDE BY HIS JUDGMENT. 


MIDDLETOWN, CoNN., Jan. 10th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
In reply to your inquiry, permit me to say that I do most 
“cordially respond to the appeal of Dr. Storrs.” In read- 
ing the statements of Mr. Covell, I had a strong impression 
that his case did not fall within the scope of Dr. Storrs’s 
“Letter of Acceptance.’’ Butif Dr. Storrs, from personal 
interviews with the young map, feels that it does, I should 
be willing to abide by his judgment. Yet I cannot but 
sorely deprecate the bitter attacks just uow made upon the 
Prudential Committee. Several of these gentlemen are 
known to me personally,and they are by no means the stupid 
bigots they are represented to be. They are intelligent, 
sagacious, Christian gentlemen, endeavoring to administer 
a vast trust according to the wishes of their superiors. 
The malicious and spiteful abuse hurled at them is one of 
the chief hindrances to that harmony which good men so 
deeply desire. ; 
It seems to me that Dr. Storrs’s letter, and your discern- 
ing indorsement of it must accomplish much good if read 
in the spirit in which they were written. 
I remaip, my dear sir, very truly yours, 

A. W. HAZEN. 


PRESIDENT BARTLETT'S VIEWS. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HANOVER, N. H., | 
January 10th, 1890. j 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have read Dr. Storrs’s recent letter and your editorial 
upon it. Both of them vigorously re-affirm the position of 
his letter of acceptance, namely a firm adberence to the in- 
structions of the American Board, and a wise and careful 
discrimination ia the application of them. The single 
question is whether their instructions, so applied, include 
or exclude this young man. It is purely a question of 
judgment. And, so faras I understand the case, the diffi- 
culty and difference of opinion were unfortunately due to 
the candidate’s mode of procedure. In private he spoke 
frankly and freely to the President and Vice-President; 
but he presented his case to the Committee in a formal let- 
ter, as his ultimatum, if I rightly understand it. Dr. 
Storrs alludes to this, Isuppose, when he says ‘‘he [the 
candidate] had written some things which I regretted and 
which embarrassed his case before the Committee.” That 
letter was embarrassing. It was apparently prepared with 
much care, not to say caution; and, while it contained 
some things which indicate a mind open to conviction, tho 
unsettled, it contained other things which might easily be 
understood as indicating ‘‘the presence of an opinion which 
favors the objectionable theory,” “‘a hope,”’ not*‘ acknowl- 
edged to be unsupported by the Scripture,” and even “a 
distinct dogmatic tendency.’’ I am not surprised that the 
Committee, having the written document as their basis of 
action, did not get the same satisfaction that was received 
by the President and Vice-President in a frank but private 
conversation. Apparently these different aspects of the 
case account for difference of judgment. for which neither 
party can criticise the other, nor be criticised by others, 

S. C. BARTLETT. 


THE LETTER A MASTERPIECE. 
59 BIBLE HovusE, NEW YORK, Jan. 10th, 1890. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Your request for a wurd from me on President Storrs’s 
letter and your editorial on the recent action of the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board is received. 
If anything clearer can be written; if anything fairer can 
be proposed, I should welcome it with profound gratitude. 
It strikes me as the masterpiece in the discussion thus far. 
L. H. Coss. 


SEES NO OTHE& COURSE. | 


CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 11th, 1890. 
To THE EpITeR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The letter of Dr. Storrs, as I understand, simply re-affirms 
his letter of acceptance. If the letter of acceptance is a 
modification of the view embodied in the action of the 
Board taken at Des Moines, the Board has adopted this 
modific ition. With a ratural distrust of compromises and 
distrustful of the outcome of this compromise to which the 





and probable inference that future probation is possible; 
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to stand by Dr. Storrs, and to send the young men who are 
simply of a doubtful mind (albeit a very dubious state for 
a Christian man, and especially for a Christian teacher!) 
to Zululand rather than te Andover. Mysympathies in all 
this exasperating discussion have been most tenderly and 
intensely with Dr. Alden, a man most deeply injured, and 
wronged (as I believe), a man also, by the grace of God, 
better able than most of us to bear great wrongs with pa- 
tience and apostolic meekness. 
Faithfully yours, G. R. LEAVITT. 


HEARTILY APPROVED. 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 9th, 1890, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Having read attentively the letter of Dr. Storrs, with the 
editorial upon it, to which you called my attention, I wish 
to express my cordial and hearty approval of both. 
: Yours very truly, 
EZRA FARNSWORTH. 


IT MEETS THE CuIsIs. 
CLINTON- AVE. CHURCH, BROOKLYN, } 
January 10th, 1890. ~ f 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
I sincerely sympathize with Dr. Storrs in the delicate 
and difficult po-ition which he occupies, and appreciate, as 
far as I am able, his earnest endeavor to pour oil on the 
troubled waters of controversy. [ believe he has come to 
the Presidency of the American Board for such a time as 
we are passing through. The policy which he has outlined 
in his recent letter to TRE INDEPENDENT is sure to receive 
prompt and general approval. He sees and seizes with 
firm grasp the only principle which can be accepted as the 
basis of harmony and united action. It is difficult to be 
conciliatory witnout compromise, to be tolerant without 
temporizing. And this difficult task Dr. Storrs’s letter 
shows us how to achieve. I am certain thatthe position he 
has takenis good not only for this time but for ail time. 
In order tocatch up with him some of us may have to go 
cross-lots, and imperil our dignity by climbing some of 
the bars our own hands have raised; but he is at the head 
of a procession which is rapidly marching, and we bad bet- 
ter get into line as soon as possible, and the best way we 
can. It is sometimes an heroic thing to back down when 
there is no vital principle involved. I highly prize this 
strong and timely letter not only because it is sure to carry 
the judgment of all who have been loyal to the Board, and 
have abstained from hostile criticisms, but also because it 
provides a test whereby the Church at large will be en- 
abled hereafter to discern more clearly the real elements 
of irritation. I am confident the iarger part of the people 
will follow Dr. Storrs as far as he has gone, and I am just 
as confident that neither he nor they will go one step far- 
ther. Yours truly, THoMAS B. McLEop. 


JUST AND FAIR TO ALL. 


SYRACUSE, N, Y., Jan. 10th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

To say that I accept Dr. Storrs’s letter and your edito- 
rial comments upon it would be a tamgstatement. I re- 
joice init. It is not merely a solution of a grave difficulty, 
but the principle upon which the Board and the churches 
can work together indefinitely. It is just to the past his- 
tory of the Board, to its present constituency, and to the 
candidates who may offer themselves. 

EDWARD N. PACKARD. 





DR. STORRS STATES THE TRUE POLICY. 


NORWICH, CoNN., Jan. 10th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT. 

I have read Dr. Storrs’s letter and your editorial com- 
ments. The true policy seems to me to be clearly and 
wisely defined ; and if all the friends of our loved Board 
are willing to stand firmly upon this platform with the 
honored President, the omens for the future are bright. 
Seeing ‘‘eye to eye”’ in all matters pertaining to the evan- 
gelization of this world, or to the essential qualifications 
of missionaries, can hardly be expected ; yet it seems from 
my standpoint to be as near such a realization as at any 
time in the previous history of the American Board; and 
the frieods of God and his Church on earjh may well take 
courage. Yours, Louis A. HYDE. 


IT MAY GIVE TEMPORARY RELIEF. 
261 WEST 54th St., NEw YorK CITY. } 
Jan. 10th, 1890. , 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Being under bonds to brevity, I can hardly do justice to 
my thoughts upon the letter of Dr. Storrs in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of January 9th. 

The great value of the letter appears to me in its demon- 
stration that one may vehemently protest against the hy- 
pothesis of a Christian probation in the next world forthe 
unevangelized of this world, and at the same time with no 
sacrifice of fidelity to the truth may heartily approve the 
appointment to missionary service of a man who holds that 
hypothesis as a possible and sometimes helpful one. 

This is precisely the position of the President of the 
Board himself; and the most conservative member of the 
Board with equal consistency may hold the same position. 
At the same time this letter in its recital of recent facts 
proves that the letter accepting the presidency cannot suf- 
fice as a basis of harmonious action inthe Committee. Dr. 
Storrs interprets the action of the Board at Des Moines 
into agreement with his letter. The Committee interpret 
his letter into agreement with the action of the Board at 
Des Moines. The two parties are as far apart as ever. 
There is no difference of interpretation upon the doctrinal 
statements of the latest candidate for appointment; but 
the same old difference respecting the rule of judgment 
remains. 

If the counsel pf Dr. Storrs be adopted it will afford teim- 





Board has now committed itself, I see no other course but 





porary relief. 


But two things furtherseem to me essential to a final so- 
lution of the present problem. 1. The Board mast.abanden 
its recent and novel attempt to exact of missionary candi- 
dates doctrinal conditicrs which no ordainiog Councils re- 
quire, 2% While the Board should not send out men to 
preach that the umevangelized have the essential Christ 
presented to them in this world, or that the unevangelized 
will have the personal Christ presented to them in the 
next world, but should send men to preach repentance to- 
ward God and faith io our Lord Jesus Christ, it should be 
accounted no disqualification for a missionary to hold that 
im some way the redemotion by Jesus Christ is made avail- 
able for every member of the human family. And so long 
as a theory of the essential Christ preseoted to every man 
in pagan laods with sufficient clearness to meet the require- 
ments of universal redemption is tolerated, an equal meas- 
ure of toleration must be given to the theory of a proba- 
tion prolonged into a sphere of life when the personal 
Christ can be revealed, Uatil these two hypotheses, nei- 
ther of them forming part of the Go=pel, bat both of them 
outgrowths from the now general belief in a universal 
redemption, shall be allowed equal toleration, I can see 
no relief from the present difficulties of tne Board. 

Yours very truly, GEORGE B. SAFFORD. 


IT SATISFIES HIM. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Jan. 9tb, 1890. 
To THe EpiTor oF THE [NDEPENBENT: 

Your paper has not yet reached me; but I have just read 
what [ suppose is a fair statement of Dr. Storrs’s po-ition, 
and io his own language, to justify me in saying that it sat- 
isfies me. 

I have rezarded from the first the action of our Pruden- 
tial Committee as mistaken and most unfortunate. Not 
that { accept any Second Probation theory, but cn!y as be- 
lieving that those who do hold it simply a3 possible, and 
ground fora hope thatin some way God may be able to 
save those who have never known the historic Christ; that 
such candidates, other things being right, may be commis- 
sioned as foreign missionaries; and, like Dr. Storrs, I have 
been distressed to see the effect of the action ef our 
Committee, upon theological students and yourg people 
whose hearts were turning toward foreign missionary work. 
Indeed, the best we can do now, as we can under the inter- 
pretation we are putting upon Dr. Storrs’s letter, is to win 
back as fast as possible, the missionary enthusiasm which 
has so increased of late in our colleges, seminaries and 
women’s colleges, and encourage it to fluw into the multi- 
plying and promising fields that are opening to it. 

With the deepest interest and anxiety about our present 
position, and great sympathy with Dr. Storrsand the Com- 
mittee, I send you this brief and hasty reply. 

Yours truly, 8S. G. BUCKINGHAM. 





One who for proper reasons does not wish his name to 
appear writes as follows: 


DR. STORRS MUST BE PERMITTED TO INTERPRET HIS OWN 
LETTER. 

I was in New Work at the annual meeting of the A. B. 
C. F. M., and fally indorsed the position taken by Dr. 
Storrs at that time. 

I consider his letter in THE INDEPENDENT of this week as 
re-affirming his letter of acceptance. 

I do not think that the indorsing ef Dr. Storrs’s letter of 
acceptance is going to amount to anything if he is not to 
be permitted to interpret his owm letter. Had he been 
allowed to do this last month the recent unfortunate dis- 
turbance would not have occurred. 


OUGHT TO CONVINCE EVERY UNPREJUDICED MIND. 


14 SCHERMERHORN ST., BROOKLYN,N. Y., | 
Janury 10th, 1890. j 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have carefully read the letter of the Rev. R. S. Storrs, 
D.D., on the policy of the American Board, as published in 
THE INDEPENDENT this week, and most cordially concur. 

When, iu the second column, he speaks of the theory of 
probation after death as without authority in Scripture, 
and for which the Board was not established and does not 
exist to propagate, I think he bas laid a sure foundation 
for all his conclusions, and ought to convince every un- 
prejudiced mind. Sincerely yours, 

JAMES P. WALLACE. 


RESPONDS WITH ALL HIS HEART. 


GOLDEN HILL PARSONAGE. RRINGEPORT, CoNN., | 
January 10*b, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your favor of the 8th inst. has come to hand. You in- 
quire whether I can cordially respond to the appeal of Dr. 
Storrs in bis letter in THE INDEPENDENT of this week. 

My auswer is that I respond to it with all my heart. He 
takes, in this letter, the attitude wnich I understood bim 
to take in his letter of acceptance, two years ago, and in 
his irenical speech in New York last October. It is the 
attitade in which many conservative men who could not 
vote with the majority at Springfield thought the Board 
ought to stand, and its Committee -ucht to stand, toward 
every candidate for appoiutment for foreign service. It is 
the only attitude io which there is any reasonable hope ot 
fulfilling the trust with which the Board is charged. 

The spirit and the policy of Dr. Storrs’s letter I believe 
to be that which the constituency of the Board profoundly 
desire to prevail in and to dominate the counsels of the 
Prudential Committee; andif the present members of that 


, Committee canoot heartily take his postion, and in go d 
. faith earry out the policy he outiines, then I think the sal- 


Vatien of the Board as an institution depends upon their 
giving place to men who can. 


Vers respectfaily yours, CHARLES RAY PALMER, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
Reiigions Satelligence. 


THE OLD CATHOLICS. 


THE famous Old Catbolic leader, Johann Ignatius Doel- 
linger, died January 10th, in Munich, of influenza. He 
was one of the few protestants against the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility who held out tothe last. He was born Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1799, and was long connected with the Univer- 
sity of Manich. He was ao ex‘ensive theological writer 
and a man of great influence. His most important publi- 
cation was his series of articles written from 1868 to 1870, 
and entitled “‘ Roman Letters from the @cumenical Coun- 
cil.” In connection with his death it is appropriate to give 
an account of the present condition of the movement which 
he inaugurated. 

Old Catholicism has so often been pronounced a dead 
or a dying issue that ic is something of a surprise to hear 
that according to reliable, and in part official records, there 
are at least one buud:ed thousand adherents of this com- 
munion in the States of Central Europe, Germany, Switz- 
erland and Austro-Huogary. Thikdtter, the Ja‘est writer 
on the subject, states tbat according to official accounts 
Germany alone has 13,190 Old Catholics, of whom 6,336 are 
in Prussia, This indicates rather growth than retrogres- 
sion, notwithstandiog the fact that since the close of the 
Kulturkampf io Piussia the Government bas even antago- 
o.zed the agitation, as is evident from such facts as the 
rest oration of the theolowical chairs in Bonn to the Roman 
Catholics. In Bevaria, particularly, the Old Catholics are 
now a thorn in the eyes of the Uitramontanes, and the 
batred of them gives fiir promise of provoking a new 
Kulturkampf. According to the Concordat between the 
Bavarian Government and the Vatican, the Roman Cath- 
olic is the recognized rehgion of the State; but according 
to the Cuonstitation no religious decrees can be premul- 
gated without the placetum regium. “his ‘royal sanc- 
tion’? bas never yet been secured for the decrees of the 
Vatican Council, and they have accordingly never been 
officially recognized by Bavaria. Hence it is impossible 
legally to get at the Old Cathoiics, and the best the Roman 
Catnolics can do is to grin and bear it. This they do witb 
poor grace, however, as was evident in recent violent 
scenes in the Parhament, in which the Ultramontanes de- 
manded that in the very evident conflict between the Con- 
cordat and tne Constitution the latter must yield to the 
former, and the Papal authorities must be permitted, 
without let or hindrance, to carry out his plans in Bavaria. 
Fortunately the reigning house of Wittelsbach is exceed- 
ingly jealous of their royal rights, even over against the 
Church: and the Minister-President v. Lutz is a deter- 
mined Protestant, whu for fifteen years and more bas man- 
fully resisted the Uitramontane floods in the kingdom of 
Bavaria. 

In Switzerland the number of Old Catholics is about 
seventy-five thousand, and in Austro-Hungary, altho the 
Government, always willing to yieid to Rome as far as pos- 
sible, bas constantly frowned upon the movement, the 
agitation has grown, especially in Bohemia, so that the 
contingent of this double empire will easily make up what 
is still lackingof the bundred thousand. In Germany the 
number is really larger than the figures given above, as 
these inclade only those who by their signature to a cer- 
tain formula have formally connected themselves with 
the Church. The number of priests in Germany is 56 
besides Bishop Reinkens, and the number of congreca- 
tions is 101. In Switzerland there are 62 congregations, 
with Bishop He:zog at the head of the Church. According 
to the decision of the Old Catholie Congress held at Con 
stance the various congregations constitute a »ynod, the 
official president of which is the Bishop. The latter or- 
dains vhe priests and can suspend them, but the congrega- 
tions have the right of appeal tothe Synod. The Synodi- 
cal Committee consists of four clerical and four lay mem- 
bers, and has the right to veto any measure not passed by 
a two-thirds vote of that body. The Synod itself consists 
of the bishop, the clergy and one lay delegate from each 
congregation. The Synod, of which there is one for each 
country, selects the bishop and the Synodical Committee. 
The individual congregations have charch councils, con- 
sisting of from six to eighteen members besides the pastor. 
This body appoints the church officers, manages the prop- 
erty and directs the public services. The congregation as 
such elects the pastor, the church council and the delegate 
to the Synod. 

A most noteworthy indication of vitality and determi- 
pation to be an active and not merely a passive element in 
the religious world, has beea the adoption of articles of 
faitb by a Coovention hel’ recently in Utrecht, ia which 
the participants were the Uld Catholic Bisbups Reinkeng, of 
Germany, and Herz»g, of Switzerland, and also the Jansen- 
ist Bishops of Harlem, Deventer, and Utrecht. The formula 
agreed upon was substantially as follows: 1. We adhere to 
the Old Cathzlic principles which Vincentius of Lerin 
(died 450 A D.) bas uttered in the words: Id teneamus, quod 
ubique, semper, quod ab omnibus creditur hoc est etenim 
proprieque Catholicum; we adbere to the faith of the Old 
Catholic Church as this finds expression in the earliest syn- 
ods anal the dogmatic decisions by the undivided Church 
of the first ten centuries. 2. We condemn as being in con- 
tradiction to the faith of the ancient Church and as de- 
structive of the Old Catbolic Courch the Vatican decrees of 
the 18th of Jnly, 1870, concerning the Infallibilivy of the 
Pope andthe Universal Episconacy of the Roman Bishop. 
8. Wecondemn as not founded in the Scriptures and in 
the documents of the first centuries, the Encyclical of Pias 
TX. of 1854, concerning the immaculate conception of Mary. 
4. In reference to the other papal decrees, promulgated 
by the Roman bisiop, namely, the ful] Unigenitus, the 
Svilabus of 1864. and others; these we condemn as contrary 
to the doctrines of the ancient Church. 5. We do not 
accept the decrees of the Council of Trent in the 
matters of discipline, and in the dogmatic decisions 
only in so far as these agree with the teachings of the old 
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Church, 6 [a consideration that the holy Eucharist in the 
Holy Scriptures is regarded as the central matter of divine 
worship, we do not deem it wise to declare that we change 
the old dovtrines of the sacrament of the altar, but rather 
that we belteve that the sacrameat sbould be admiuistered 
in both forms. 7. We hope the endeavors of the theolo- 
gians will be successful, while maictaioing the faith cf 
the undivided Church, to effect an understanding concern- 
ing the points of difference ari-ing since the separation. 


> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Dr. A. J. F. BEHRENDS will deliver the Yale Lectures 
on Preaching, begioniog this month. 


--.-The fourth annual report of St. Joseph’s Colored 
Mission Union states that six parochial schools for colored 
persons have been muaiaotained the past year in Virginia. 
{n Richmond the school has heen attended by 163 pupils 
of whom 43 are Catholics; in the Norfolk schoo! there bas 
been an attendance of 100, of whom 23 are Catholics; in the 
Lynchburg school 56. of whom? ate Catholics; the Keswick 
and Union Mills schoo! 23, of whum 16 are Catholics; in the 
Petersburg schoo! 60, all non-Catholicvs. The report says 
the number of baptisms during the year was 91 again-t 67 
in the previous year. 





--.--Among the amendments proposed by tbe Cincinvati 
Pre-bstery to tne Confession of Faith is the following, 
section 8, chapteriii, the emend s:tion being in italics: 


* The doctrine of this high mystery of predestination is to be 
handled with special prudence and care, that men, attending the 
will of God revealed in his Word, and yielding obedience there- 
unto. may, from the certainty of their effectual vocation. be as- 
sured of their eternal election. Moreover, the doctrine is not to 
beco strued as lumiting the Jree offer of the Gcspel to ail men, or as 
contradictury of the Seripture deciaration that God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perwh, but hare everlasting lute. So shall this 
doctrine afford maiter of praise, reverence ana admiration of 
God; and of humility, diligence and abundant consolation to all 
that sincerely obey the Gospel.” 


----A correspondeut writes us as follows concernirg the 
vote of the Albany Presbytery which, by pure accident, 
was represented im eur table recently as having voted 
No: 

Your department of Religious Notes was in error last week 
in its reference to the action of the Presbytery of Albany on the 
Revision of the Confession. In tne table given itis recorded as 
answering the Assembly’s overture in the negative, which it 
was careful not to do. A motion to that effect was moved as a 
substitute for the committee's report, and was promptly voted 
down. Presbytery simply refused to vote on the question as 
presented, but went on to express its mind in 1ts own fashion by 
requesting the Assembly to begin the preparation of a new 
creed. 

The emphasis of the report was not upon the word Irenical, but 
uponthe word Evangelical. Nothing but a Missionary Creed will 
satisfy the demands of the Presbytery of Albany. And if the 
system of doctrine contained in the Westminster Confession 
cannot be stated as cood news to men, that is in terms of God's 
love as well as of his sovereignty, it is high time that Presby- 
terlans knew and considered it. : 


..-.Thus far 46 of the 211 presbyteriesofthe Presbyterian 
Church have been 1eported as. voting on the overture on 
revision of the Westminster Staudards. The following 
table will show how they have voted, and also the number 
of ministers and communicants each represents: 





Presbyteries. No. Yes. Min. Communic'ts. 
Mena We Te .seiccccccscee on 1 66 9.576 
Allegheny, Penn...... ...., 1 ‘ 4l 7.175 
BIE, TOBbec cece cecnsece ei 1 14 1.271 
Baltimore. Md. ........... és 1 48 7,48 
Bellefontaine, O............ 1 14 3,155 
Binghamton, N. Y.......... oa i 28 4,584 
Birmingbam, Tenn. ....... - 1 5 60 
Blairsville, Penn....... : 1 50 5,870 
Brooklyn. N. Y......... .... 1 & 16,389 
Se eee é 1 8&5 7.717 
Ue os 1 66 9.256 
BN Ti dneosccadne4o0 a 1 46 7,348 
Des Moines, Ia ........... . 1 85 4,080 
Elizabeth. N.J.............. 1 8 7,402 
Geneva, BM, T..... ..+-2. 1 @ 4,761 
Huntingdon, Penn......... 1 ws 58 9,857 
Kalamazoo, Mich.......... : 1 2 2,462 
Kansas City. Mo............ i oe 38 4,063 
Lake Superior, Wis........ “* 1 21 1,739 
Lansing, Mich............ : a 1 23 2,317 
Logansport, Ind............ ~f 1 & 4,022 
Long Island, N. Y........... 1 21 3.404 
Lyons. N. Y.... ..... Fadok 1 WW 2.481 
Mahoning. O... ........ «. a @ 5.271 
Biateetts FE, <.0:2002sscseses 1 2% 8.83 
TTS Sa 1 23 967 
pS ere 1 14 2,282 
PE SET acca paca cde cos 1 2 2,954 
Nebraska City. Neb... .... ; 1 45 3,589 
New Brunswick, N.J....... 1 67 7,700 
BOW Fash aes «ise dscs oes P 1 165 25.526 
ee ; 2: 2,980 
North River, N.Y ...... iL -@ 6,873 
Portsmouth, O.. ........ ; o }...2 8,495 
Pittsburg. Penn............ 1 69 12,949 
Redstone. Penn. .......... 1 ‘ % 4088 
Rochester, N. Y............. : 1 € 9,995 
Shenango. Penn............. 1 - 5 210 
South Florida, Fia.......... . 1 515 
Steubenville, O..... ...... de 1 388 7.147 
St. Paul. Minn............ i ve ee 7,234 
Syraciiée, N. Y.............. 1 2 6,061 
8 er ee 1 1 890 
Ie Mths dd vccdiciec soos mt 1 4 7,607 
Westminster. Penn......... 1 ~« 5,260 
We Bocce coves rcccccce 1 wer 4,519 

lk 8% 1,717 256,775 


...-It is stated that the French-Canadian societies of 
New England are protesting against the position of the 
Catholic Congress at Bakimore in respect to national soci- 
ties. The resolution declared that *‘ national societies as 
such have uo place in the Catholic Church.” This is re- 
garded as unfaverable to the French Canadians of the 
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United States, and particularly toward those of New Eng 
land. Meetings have heen held of many New Englend 
societies of French Canadians. Recently the Ligue 
dex Patriots, a prominent society of Fa'l River, Mass., 
held an enthusiastic meetirg for discussion the resolu- 
tion. Hugo A. Dabuque, Representative to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, sai: 


“ If the resolution of the Baltimore Congress means that the 
French Canadians are to be denied the right to organize them- 
s2lves into societies for mutaal relief, self-improvement and 
the use of the French language among themselves, then we ob- 
ject to thut resolution. French Canadians are, first of all, loyal 
t» the Republic. They are not worse citizens because they 
speak the language of Lafayette as well as that of Washington. 
This resolution appears to be another attempt to strike at our 
soparate Church and social organizations. We have already 
been denied the right to have our own churches and pastors: 
and if we understand the meaning of this resolution, we are to 
be denied the right to organize our societies as heretofore. We 
propose to maintain our societies in the future as we have done 
in the past, notwithstandiag the Baltimore resolution.” 








Missions. 


AN industrial school for Mohammedan women is main- 
tained io Guntur, India, in connection with the American 
Lutheran Mission—the only school of the kind, it is said, 
in the Madras Presidency, if not in India. Mohammedan 
women belong to that class who from earliest infancy until 
extreme old age are shut off from all communication with 
the ou’side world. Their whole life is bounded by four 
high walls and expanded by the low gossip of servants. A 
Mobnammedan man iu Southern India may have four 
wives: he seldom has less than two or three. The result is 
that the second and third wives of the poor are obliged to 
support themselves and their children. To keep a respect- 
able character and earn a livelihood is a question of pecu- 
liar difficulty with these women. Those who do cooly work 
may be seen before daylight, wrapped in huge sheets, 
stealing to their work, where they remain until after dark, 
then creep home, where awaits them, very often, the work 
of preparing the priocipal meal of the day. This meal is 
often taken at 10 or 11 P.M. The compensation for all this 
labor is less thansix cents perday. Isita wonder, wher such 
a life is before tnem, that many choose, instead, a life of 
shame? It was to try to save such, and provide for poor 
young women an honorable work, which would not disre- 
gard all the laws of health, that Mr. Dryden opeued this 
school. He provides a closed conveyance for the work- 
woman, so they may safely come to school and return home 
at respectable hours. The school opens at 7 A.M. Before 
this hour all are supposed to have arrived, washed and 
combed. The pay is according to ability in work, the high- 
est couly receiving about six cents pprday. This is higher 
than the woman could possibly earn elsewhere. During 
the day all the pupils receive one hour of Bible instruction. 
They also have secular instruction, according to the rules 
laid down by the Government, for regular standard ex- 
aminations. The younger pupils appear for examinations 
in designing and combination of coloms. The industry 
taugot is Mohammedan embroidery. The patterns are 
Oriental, worked in gold, silver, brass and silk thread. 
The wark is done on any kind of material. We have sent 
werk to Australia, England and America. Wherever sent 
it has been considered beautiful. A marvelous change has 
taken placa in the work-women since they first entered the 
schuvol. When they began to go tu the school they were 
lazy, dirty aud ignorant; now they are growipvg into care 
fal, energetic, quick women. The pretty patterns, the 
bright colors, the order around them, have an elevating ef- 
fect upon them. Every oppertunity is used to introduce 
lady visitors to the school, and these visits bring a bit of 
the bright outside world into the cramped lives of the poor 
women. For months after the visit of the Collector’s wife 
the women talked of the wonderful English visitors 
The lady assistant in charge of theschool talks to the 
women, during working hours, of the duties of wives and 
mothers, the care of children, simple remedies for the sick, 
and gives practical hintsconcerning general housekeeping. 
Asa meansof elevating the women the school has been most 
successful. ‘*‘ We have accomplished more,’ writes Mr. 
Dryden, “in lesstime, and at less expense, than could pessi 
biy nave been done through-ordinary zenava teaching, 
besides ving the women an opportunity to earn a respect- 
able livelihood. The women earn all we p*y them, but 
we do not yet produce work enough to cover entire ex 
penses; but in the near future we fully expect to do this. 
It tovk a long time to get the women into the way of the 
work, and even yet they find many patterns difficult. Then, 

too, until very lately we had not sufficient encouragement 
to justify our keeping work-women enough to cever the ex- 

penses of the teachers who were necessary for even a few. 
Now that we receive so much encouragement from all 
sides we can open the school for fifty or seventy-five women. 
At present3we have about thirty-fiveemployed. Every year 
we send a box of work to America for sale. This boxis 
sentto Dr. Anna 8S. Kugler, Ardmore, Pennsylvania. Any 
intormation concerning the work can be obtained from 
her.” 











Diblical Research. 


WHILE the number of documents entering into the 
com pésition of the Pentateuch and the chapters and verses 
assigaed to eich have been agreed upon practically with 
unanimity by all who accept the right and fact of an anal- 
ysis, a most remarkable disagreement exists on the historic 
order of the documents and the resultant course of develop- 
meat in the history and religion of Israel. The noteworthy 
feature is that the disagreements do not run parallel with 
the djvision of scholars into advanced and conservative. 
On the contrary, a number of the latter class, prominent 
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of the Wellhausen-Kuenen ecbool, according to which the 
Priest Codex and the Levitical system are the latest ele 

ments in the literary and religions growth of the Penta- 
teuch, but at the same time utterly reject the naturalizing 
scheme which that school bas evolved from these literary 
premises. On the other hand, the leading opponents to the 
order in question are found among the critics themselves, 
chief among them being Dillmann, of Berlin. This phase 
of the problem has received a new prominence by the re- 
cent publication of a ‘History of the Old Testament Priest- 
hood,” by Professor Baudissin, of Marburg. He maintains 
on the basis of an extensive preliminary discussion of the 
literary problems involved. the priority of the Priest Codex 
on Deuteronomy, and thus aims to undermine not only the 
literary basis but also the positive superstructure of the 
Wellhausen plan from the standpoint equally as scholarly 
and critical as is that of the now so popular school. 
Naturally this makes sad havoc of the number of positions 
almost considered as axiomatically settled, such as the re- 
lation of Ezekiel to the Priest Codex and Deuteronomy, 
the establishment of the office of High Priest as the cul- 
minating act of the Old Testament hierarchy and others 
The new scheme has the merit of being equally as critical 
as the old, but is free from many of the rationalistic ten- 
dencies of the latter. 





....A comparatively new, or at any rate uncultivated 
field of New Testament research, are the so-called ‘‘ Agra- 
pha.” By this term are understood those statements in 
early patristic literature which are expressly ascribed to 
the Saviour, yet have not been recorded in any of our 
gospels or even in the New Testament apocrypha. Pastor 
Primarius Resch has, as the result of twenty-five years of 
special investigation, published in the Harnack-Gebhardt 
series of original contributions to patristic lore, called 
“Texte und Untersuchungen,” a masterly treatment of 
this matter, both as to the completeness of the materials 
and to the discussion of their bearings on the vexed problem 
of the literary origin of the synoptic gospels. He finds the 
number of agrapha to be 178, for which he furnishes 534 pa- 
tristic citations. Of these 75 with 340 citations are regarded 
as genuine beyond a reasonable doubt. The existence of 
such uncanopical sayings of Christ is accepted by New 
Testament scholars in general, even by the most conserva- 
tive. In the nature of the case, only asmall proportion 
of the sayings and teachings of the Saviour could be re- 
ceived into the anthology now found in the New Testament 
gospels. But just how many of the canonical saying: 
quoted by the fathers with a ypa¢f or a ypadai or yé- 
yparrat (about twenty times), or even as evayyéiuov (about 
ten times), are really utterances of the great Teacher is the 
mooted problem, the solution of which would require the 
most careful critical skill, even if the data for this solution 
are really at hand. Resch has been particular tocall specia! 
attention to the many parallels of the Agrapha found 
in the New Testament, and claims that their character is 
such as to admit only of one explanation—namely, that 
they were taken from one and the same, pre-canonicai doc- 
ument or collection of Sayings of Jesus, which pre-canon- 
ical source was Hebrew and not Greek. 


....Asis well krown the Englich Palestine Exploraticn 
Society has issued its accurate surveys of the West Jordan 
countries. Now the Committee has determined to pub- 
lish also the surveys of the trans-Jordavic lands in so far as 
these were taken before the Turki<~h Government interfered 
avd put astop toit. The first publication will be Captain 
*Conder’s tovographical reports, accompanied by a map cov- 
ering a territory of ive hundred square miles. The second 
volume will coutain the archeological reports of Clermont- 
Ganneau; the third an account of the fauna and flora of the 
Wadi Arabah, by Cliichester Hart, who took part in the 
geological expedition of Professor Hull. 


Che Sunday-Fchos!. 
LESSON FOR JANUARY 26th. 


JOY OVER THE CHILD JE3US 











.--LUKE M1, 8-20. 





Notes.—‘‘And they were sore afraid ’’—These were doubt- 
less the first angels these shepherds ever saw. It was not 
probable that a sudden consciousness of sin scared them 
into silence. Any one would be naturally frightened at 
such a grand sight. The physical fear comes first, then the 
spiritual fear as a natural sequence. “Lying in a 
manger.”’—This was not so bad a place tosleepin. It was 
a stone and mortar crib, well fitted for a family to occupy 
in not inclement weather “Peace among men 
in whom -he is well pleased.’’—There will always be a dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether the original text read 
évdoxia, nominative, or évdoxac, genitive. The sense seems 
to lie with the former, but the authority with the latter. 
It does seem a rude use of the genitive here, nor does it 
give great significance in the translation. Of course God 
sepds peace to men of good will. That is a truism. The 
grand chorus of angel voices is too heavy a displuy for so 
trite a statement. Now.if with the whole great Church 
we accept the nominative case, tho authority (at times a 
baveful word) seems against it, we have a fresh statement 
warranted to encourage humanity at the very opening of 
Christ’s career—namely, that God’s good will extends 
toward men—all mep, and that he had a tender feeling 
toward asinful, groping world. That wasa new revelation 
and well worth a trained celestial choir. 

Instruction.—Two types of men received supernatural 
evidence of the birth of their Messiah. The first that came, 
believed and worshiped at the manger, were the sages and 
the shepherds, the brain toilers and the manual laborers. 
Come to think of it, it seems almost incougruous that no 
one but the guardiavs of a few sheep should hear the won- 
derful music, sounds that Mozart er Beethoven would 
have died to hear. Perhaps those eminent musieians 











among them Delitzsch and Kénig, accept the arrangement 
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would have forgotten to take the trip to the manger. The 
simple men were the more impressionable, the more obe- 
dient, therefore, the more trustworthy. This thought only 
illustrates the fact that Christ came for the working class. 
Tbey understand him the best. They are his truest follow- 
ers when taken as a mass, Angels sing to them. The 
Gospel is for the-n; for they are the sinews of a nation, andin 
proportion as they believe or doubt the nation lives or is 
dismembered. 

* Be not afraid.” is a good motto for those in authorit y. 
These angels halitin their power to continue a tremen- 
dous scare; but they relieved it immediately by words of 
peace and promises of j>yful import. Almost every one has 
some one under his authority whom it is possible for him 
to brow-beat. The child fears the lowering brow of its 
teacher; the servant cringes at imperious language; the 
employé fears a political discharge. Labor strikes gener- 
ally result from mutual fear and unfairness. The parent, 
the employer who gives kind messsges, who at the first 
show of fear cuts off the cause, will do his part for Cbrist 
and humanity. No beggar was afraid of Christ. Eventhe 
strange phenomena at his birth were not permitted to 
trouble ignorant men. Christianity means happiness 
and mutual trust, or notbing at all. 

A set of swaddling clothes and a manger are not exceed- 
ingly aristocratic signs of the advent of the Saviour of the 
World; but his coming is renewed and often the signs are 
as insignificant. When Christ comes in some young fel- 
low’s heart, don’t expect a display of spiritual pyrotechnics. 
That is notconversion but hysteria. Evidences are rather 
to be found in an inver life which is hidden beneath the 
swaddling clothes of blossoming manhood. The highest 
type of manhood or womanhood only comes when the 
Christian garment is put on. 

The fact that God’s good will extends toward all men is 
alone well worth the mission of a Christ. The Jews had 
claimed exclusive rights uptothistime. Christianity is not 
exclusive. God’s favor cannot be bounded by man’s finite 
narrowness. Let us grow up to the breadth of God’s univer- 
sal good will. 

The Christian world has again tramped to Bethlehem for 
the 1889thtime. This successive pilgrimage has its reason 
in that a good thing is to be had in that manger. That 
rock-bound stall contains an inexhaustible stimulus to 
the human race. Let each one partake and give aguin to 
others the joyful tidings. If each student can this year 
only tell one person the old story who has not heard it or 
understood it before, he has served an honorable mission. 
The shepherds found it as they had beentold. Soitis 
with Christ’s promises. They are experimentally and his- 
torically true, and are proved so not only by the enlight- 
ened civilization they bring, but by the fact that they make 
every partaker a better and a nobler creature. Christ's 
truth is not the only, but it is the best truth man has. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
ARNOLD, J. W.. Maysville, Mo., resigns. 


CRAIG. J..T., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to East ch, New 
York, N. ¥. 


DIXON, A. C., becomes Editor of the Baltimore Baptist. 
EVANS, Joun. Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

McDONALD, Hewry, Atlanta, Ga., called to Lynchburg, Va. 
PERRY. A. F.! inst. January 12th, Deep River, N. Y. 

ROGERS, Henry A.. Worcester, Mass., resigns. 

SIMMS, A. M.,Cleburne, called to Dallas, Tex. 

STEDMAN, W. H.. Detroit, called to Cham paign, Il. 

STYLES, J. P., Waverley, called to Shelbyville, Ii1. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ABBOTT, LYMAN, inst January 16th, Brooklyn, N. Y 
AYER, Epwin I., Wayland, accepts call to Chase. Mich. 
BLISS. Rev. MR., ord. January i6th, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BURR, HANnFORD M., inst. January 15th, Springfield, Mass. 


DOLE. arene ie J., Croton, accepts call to Ashley and Pompei, 
ch 


HICKS, WILLIAM C.,S'oux Rapids, accepts call to Cromwell Ia. 

HUNTER, H. D., iesheniinh. called to St. Joseph, Mich. 

KES FON, LUTHER M., (Pres.), inst. Jan. 12th, Ashburnham. 
Mass. 





NORRIS, THomas F., Lawrence. Kan., 
Compton, R. I. 

PRESTON, E. E., Coldwater (Meth.), Mich., accepts call to 
Dongola. fl. 

RICKARDS, CHARLES H., Madison, Wis., acceptscall to Cen- 

tralch.. con enn. 

RICHARDS, W.. Madison, Wis., called to Central ch., 
Priiedelphie. Penn. 
VOOD, FREDeRICK C., 


accepts call to Little 


Clio, accepts call to Mancelona, Mich. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


BELDEN, W. H., Bridgeton, Penn., resigns. 

BOYER, James W., Blue Ball, O.. accepts call to Louisville. Ky. 
CHAPMAN. J. W., Albany,accevts call to Philadelphia. Penn. 
(a! An inst. Jan. 15th, Hempstead. L. I., N. Y. 

.. becomes editor of the eadiatoraior Banner, Pitts- 


HAS RL Epwie C., inst. Jan. 5th. Broken Bow, Neb. 
AYES. S. F. H., Conmtandovition Ind., resigns. 
yt 8., Auburn, N. Y., resigns. 
BUMS JAMES C., Babylon, ac accepts catl to North 
JONES, ower, Manchester, Ia.. accepts call to 
MACK. W. mo calied to Sterling, Kan 
McKENZIE, _ J., Mi . D., resigns. 
MOORE, F. H., Philade wok ‘accepts call to Middletown, Del. 
OWEN. RoGER. Phila®elphia, Penn., died Jan. Cp aged 62. 
PAYSON, Grorge H.. inst. Jan. 16th, Rahwa 
P ERRY. S. M.. Baltimore, called to Chesa: 
ROOT, ADgUSTIES (Cong..) accepts call to 
SANDS. W . Rushville, Ind.. ronigne. 
SPINNING, GroRce L., Cincinnati, 


UMBERGER, J. B., Norristown, called to Honeybrook, Penn. 
WORK, C. qn accepts call to Dayton, O. 


ort.L. I., N.Y. 
racanaba Mich. 


sLouiiy. Md. 
oward Lake, Minn. 


.» Withdraws bis resigna- 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
voTREneyi., | M. M., New Canaan, Conn., accepts call to 
KEMP, THoMAS B., D. D., Plymouth, acceptscall to Garrett. 
LAN POER, Lems A., Ridgewood, N. J., accepts call to Wester- 
LINSLEY. GeorGE T., Round Hill, accepts call to Newton, 


MoVETTIE, W.. Waseca. accepts call to Austin, Minn. 
PA BEONE, ‘A. T., East Haddam, accepts call to Thomaston, 


POST, RICHARD B.. Hoboken. accepts call to Amboy, N. J 
SYLE. Henry W., Philadelphia, Penn., died January 8th. aged 





would have been so enraptured or so critical that they 


SMYTH, Heyry M., Plattsburg, N. Y., resigns. 
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Literature. 


( The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 


the selection of works for further notice.] 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARY 
HOWITT.* 


Peruaps only those who lived in the 
forties and early fifties, and who belonged 
somewhat to “‘eome-outer” circles, can 
fully appreciate the lives and works of 
William and Mary Howitt. We seldom 
meet their books now; and when we do 
either they are worn and frayed by a past 
generation, or remain clean and little 
read among the young people of to-day. 
They were marked by a certain simplicity 
and childlike openness. The taste of the 
times has changed. Recent discoveries in 
new worlds of art, literature and travel, 
have since then become familiar, and are 
now differently presented to the very 
young of a more introverted age. The 
Howitts’ writings imaged their time, 
were fully imbued with its spirit, and had 
immense influence—how great can be re- 
alized only, even by those who were 
brought up upon them, by again turning 
over the charmed pages, as the perusal of 
the present autobiography has led us to 
do. But there were in them no great 
originality, no immortal creations. ‘The 
Howitts were less originators than trans- 
lators and interpreters of the thoughts 
current in other minds, in their own and 
other lands. The position they once oc- 
cupied can be best estimated by the fre- 
quent recurrence of their names in the 
catalogs of contemporaneous libraries, 

And now we have the autobiography of 
Mary Howitt; in fact, a memoir of her 
husband as well as herself, The substance 
of the early portion of the volumes before 
us appeared some years ago in ‘* Good 
Words.” But in its present form, with 
all that print and illustrations can do to 
make a book attractive, what we had read 
before gains in vigor and freshness, what 
is new enhances our interest. The cari- 
catures on pages 64 and 65 of the first vol- 
ume are out of keeping with the general 
character of the work; but on the whole, 
the book is one of the most fascinating of 
its kind ever given to the public. The 
autobiography is remarkable as being 
principally the reminiscences of a woman 
of eighty, writing abroad amidst sur- 
roundings so entirely different from those 
vf youth, and when on the verge of re- 
ception into a Church most opposite to 
that in which she was educated. Born 
among the narrowest, if purest of Quaker 
surroundings, in a Staffordshire village, 
in 1799, she writes, a widow, to her 
daughter Anna Mary, from the Tyrol in 
1879: 


‘*T sit in my upper chamber with the door 
open to the balcony, the awniug up, and a 
pleasant gentle breeze refreshing me, as if 
an angel softly wafted an air fan. I watch 
the shadows of the swallows flitting over 
the sun-lighted awning, but the birds I see 
not, excepting such as fly past more dis- 
tantly and leave no shadows. Through the 
iron railings of the balcony I see the pleas- 
ant landscape and the people busy in their 
rye harvests, the crops of which they are 
bringing home. How delightful it is! A 
quiet life which the Heavenly Father per- 
mits, and which is so sweetened by the re- 
membrance of all my dear departed ones. 
Then in memory I go back with you to the 
old times. I do not think I have forgotten 
any incident. I walk again amid the cro- 
cuses of the Nottingham meadows, by the 
full flowing placid Trent; wander with you 
under the old, yet tver new, elm trees of 
Clifton Grove. We visit once more Hard- 
wick Hall, Annesley and Thrumpton. We 
sit down as of yore in the friendly basket- 
maker’s cottage at Wilford. All this morn- 
ing and yesterday, 1 have been occupied 
with the Past, not, however, so much yours 
as pre-eminently mine, making in thought 
a little harmonious narrative of a still un- 
written chapter of my youth.”’ 

As we turn. over the pages of these 
volumes we seem to pass through again 
the hopes and fears of the last fifty 
years. We gauge the beauty and the 

*Mary Howitt; AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited 


by her daughter, MARGARET Howrrr. Boston: 
Houghton. Mifflin & Co. 1889. 
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narrowness of old Quakerism. We mark 
the almost complete breaking up of a 
system which had brought so much light 
into the world, which had existed 200 
years, and whichin Mary Howitt’s young 
days appeared as enduring as adamant. 
We see the brutality, and the ignorance, 
and the despair, then prevalent in Eng- 
land, the hatred between class and class, 
between high and low, between the peo- 
ple and the “‘ parson” and ‘“ squire”; we 
realize the changes steam and electricity 
have wrought. A book like ‘“ Looking 
Backword ” makes us consider the possi- 
bilities of the future. Such a book as 
this leads us to rejoice over what has 
been gaived for humanity in the past. 
We live again in the days of “ Anti- 
slavery ” and “‘ peace” and “‘ capital pun- 
ishment,” through the awakening caused 
by the full introduction to England of 
German and the Northern languages, 
with which the Howitts had so much to 
do. Our hopes are dashed regarding 
Hungary and France. We share in the 
enthusiasm engendered by the gathering 
of all nations at the Crystal Palace in 
1851. Theage then appeared young, as 
the present will one day seem in retro- 
spect to those now growing up. Uncle 
‘Tom and Jenny Lind take the world by 
storm, We read of the gold fever in 
Australia, which carried away from Mrs, 
Howitt, for some years, ber husband and 
sons. While anesthetics were as yet an 
almost unnoticed discovery, mesmerism 
was thought likely to become soon a cure 
for half the ills of life. Running through 
all, was the faith eince so sadly blighted, 
that all men needed in order to follow 
the path of wisdom was for it to be 
pointed out to them. That generation 
lived toa certain degree in a purified 
after-glow of the hopes of Rousseau and 
the French Revolution. Darwin and 
Herbert Spencer had not set their seal on 
buman thought. 

To young and old the fresh, vivid pages 
of this autobiography will be pleasing. 
We have seldom read a book from which 
it would be easier to cull passage after 
passage of general interest. William and 
Mary Howitt were the children of all that 
was best in English Quakerism; brought 
up in simple ways; delighting in Nature. 
‘¢These early days and habits modeled 
the whole of their existence and exerted 
an indomitable influence over their for- 
tunes.” When they were united in the 
little Quaker meeting-house at Uttoxeter 
in 1821 (ske in her twenty-second, he in 
his twenty-ninth year), and when they 
retired to their modest abode at Hanley, 
who could have foreseen how the world 
would widen out before them, through 
travel at home and abroad, residence in 
London ard on the Continent, and inti- 
macies among the great and good of their 
time? The book will be a mine of anec- 
dote and illustration for future biogra- 
phers. The autobiography is edited by 
her daughter Margaret in such a broad 
and liberal spirit (nothing regarding Uni- 
tarian proclivities being suppressed, no 
freedom of comment on Catholicism be- 
ing gratified) that, altho aware that Mrs. 
Howitt died a Catholic, we come unpre- 
pared on the passages in her diary where 
that change is chronicled. 

The supreme interest in these volumes 
lies in the acceptance by Mary Howitt of 
Catholicism. If it were only the Catholi- 
eism of the lovely lives led by the nuns 
she and her husband became acquainted 
with at Brunnen in 1870, we should not 
be surprised; such feelings are expressed 
as follows (ii, p. 190): 

“The air was full of the harmony of the 
bells of the convent, of the parish church 
just below and of the churcbes on the hills; 
as they ceased, the lighter, lower chime cf 
the cow-bells came up from the meadows. 
It was likea bright dream of Heaven, of 
beauty and of peace.” 

But Protestants will deplore the Cathol- 
icism which caused her to fall on her 
knees before the Pope as the Vicar of 
Christ, desiring to kiss his foot—the 
Catholicism which would have prevented 
without leave from an ecclesiastic, her 
interment beside the husband of sixty 
years’ unbroken married happiness. 

The news of the conversion of Mary 
Howitt profoundly amazed ‘many of her 





old friends, and most of her readers. The 
wonder is lessened by a perusal of these 
volumes, composed largely. of her private 
letters through life. She was of an essen- 
tially religious and emotional nature. We 
could quote many portions showing her 
appreciation of the spiritual side of 
Catholicism. Turning back we fail to 
find in her works strong antitheses be- 
tween her early and lateropinions. One 
of the first lines that caught our attention 
was that with which she closes a beauti- 
ful little lyric written in 1847: 
** Gelobt seyat du Marie.” 

Mary Howitt was reared like most 
Quaker children of her time without 
much definite religious opinion. The 
young were left to the guidance and 
teachings of the Spirit, in which Friends 
then so fully believed. One evening in 
the early days of courtship, William 
roused the quiet circle round the table 
with the question, ‘‘ ‘Mary; what is thy 
opinion of the Godhead of Christ?’ I 
knew not what to say. I had, in fact 
never thought of it. My mother looked 
up with a kind of quiet astonishment. 
My father closed his book, and remarked 
with solemn gravity of tone, ‘ We have 
nothing to do with that subject, Wil- 
liam.’” Mary Howitt drifted on in solu- 
tion of opinion with her husband, experi- 
encing that abandonment of orthodox 
faith then prevalent, largely consequent 
on biblical support of slavery and other 
wrongs. The Howitts left the Friends. 
For a while they joined a Unitarian con- 
gregation. Yet, all through, Mary How- 
itt appears to have tetained her belief in 
the headship of Christ, and she fully 
shared the difficulties and perplexities of 
so many parents with a spiritual tempera- 
ment, trying to bring up their childron 
without dogmatic creeds. There is a 
striking passage to this effect at p. 68, v. 
ii, under date 24th February, 1841. It is 
too long to quote in full. It ends as fol 
10Wws: , 

‘‘Tsometimes think there are things which 
are approved of God, and which bring his 
blessing, tho we may be apt to undervalue 
them. Ofthis kind I am half inclined to 
consider these regular religious observ- 
ances. They have their subtle influences. 
They are among God’s commands to us; 
and altho we do not altogether see the rea- 
sonableness of them, we should try to reach 
the blessing through obedience.”’ 

We doubt if Mary Howitt had a theo- 
logical mind. And the time came when 
the desire for peace, conférmity and as- 
surance led her to follow her daughter, 
to set aside reason as it appears to Prot- 
estants and give full play to feeling. 
Perhaps the change would not have oc- 
curred had her husband lived. Yet evi- 
dently even in him anti-catholic acerbity 
had greatly subsided. Reading over hie 
‘-Popular History of Priestcraft,” pub- 
lished in 1833, we feel how differently 
even the most radical minds now regard 
the same subjects. Religion has been 
divorced from the S‘ate, Church prop- 
erty has been secularized, the troops 
of begging confraternities that infested 
tourists’ resorts on the Continent 
have disappeared. In connection with 
** priesteraft,” Anglican or Roman, 
we are now more likely to think of Ar- 
nold, Kingsley and Stanley, Newman, 
Manning and Damien, than of game-pre- 
serving parsons and mendicant friars. 
William Howitt himself had gone a long 
way in 1870 when he said: ‘‘I am a Cath- 
olic in all ancient doctrines of the Church, 
but not papistical.” Now that ideas of 
vulgarity, dirt and ignorance are no 
longer connected with Catholicism, doubt- 
less minds like Mary Howitt’s are more 
easily attracted by it. With free thought 
so much is as yet in solution. Efforts 
have failed to form abiding cohesion 
from negation. Catholicism stands like a 
rock, one of the most wonderful of human 
institutions in its continuity, its adapta- 
bility to human nature, its power over 
the minds of men. TPhose outside its in- 
fluence can estimate. the peace and joy 
which its communion brings only by see- 
ing its effect on those within. Possibly 
Protestantism of the highest sort has a 
hard fight before it. There must be some- 
thing wrong when so many of the noblest 
minds have, within the last fifty years, 
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left its ranks and put their reason under 
the yoke of Catholicism, If Protestant- 
ism is permanently to withstand the at- 
tracting influence of its great rival, it 
must perhaps become more definitely 
based upon principle, not upon the main- 
tenance of the prestige of any one or 
other of its Churches, or adherence to any 
particular creed; it must prove itself » 
religion of the heart and daily life, not 
alone of the schoolmen and the Sabbath.. 

We cannot conclude our notice of these 
delightful volumes without again dwell- 
ing upon the wide, sweet spirit in which’. 
Mary Howitt accepted her new faith. I 
would be difficult to find another instance 
of a convert to Catholicism contri-~ 
buting, aa she did a series of articles to a 
Protestant magazine of a distinctly re- 
ligious character upon her early life, 
without in any way letting her narrative 
be tinged by her new faith. To the last 
she retained the warmest feelings toward 
Quakerism. Two Irish ladies, friends of 
the present writer, visited her in Rome 
shortly before her death. In the course 
of conversation she asked if they were 
Catholics. They replied that they were 
Friends. ‘‘Ah,” said Mary Howitt, “that 
is next best.” 


The Quarterly Review of the M. E. 
Church, South, tor January, is a useful and 
attractive number, from No. I (*‘ History of 
Sunday-schools,” by the Rev. J. Thomas 
Pate) to the end. ‘‘Larius” advances an 
ingenious theory in his paper on ‘“‘The 
Stem Bap. and its Kindred in the Septua_ 
gint’’; but neither his ingenuity nor elab- 
orate examination appear to us sufficient to 
make the notion of change the fundamental 
element of the root or its derivatives. The 
Rev. George Smith gives us a brief and 
vivid sketch of “The Georgia Life of the 
Oxford Methodists,” which will be some- 
thing wholly new, we should imagine, to 
most of his readers. The other papers are: 
“‘The Child and the Church,” by I. R. G.;: 
“The Unity of the Human Race,” by the 
Rev. D. G. W. Ellis; *‘ Reminiscences of 
the Olden Time,” by W. F. Samford, 
LL.D; “The Prophecy of Joel,’’ by the 
Rev. Langhorne Leitch; “The Value of 
a Well-Defined Belief,” by A Layman; 
“Some Incidents in Female Education,” 
by Harry Stillwell Edwards; “The Ra- 
tionale of Missions,” by M. B. Chap- 
man, J).D.; and “The Editor’s Table.” 
The Political Science Quarterly, 
edited by the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia College. The place of honor 
in this number is held by the new Presi- 
dent of Columbia, the Hon. Seth Low, who 
opens it with a telling protest against Gov- 
ernor Hill’s-veto on the holding of the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Mr. George Gun- 
ton’s theory in his discussion of the “‘ Eco- 
nomic Basis of Socialism,” that the price of 
commodities is fixed by the cost of the 
highest priced prodaction in the class is an 
exceedingly ingenious application of analo- 
gous reasoning to Ricardo’s theory of Rent, 
The whole paper is acute, and well worth 
reading. We wish that Marx could be dis- 
posed of by as simple a formula as Mr. 
Gunton employs, or that his own analysis 
of value and price were above question. If 
the value or price of the product depends 
upon the quantity of labor (as Marx asserts) 
or its cost (which is Mr. Guntongs sugges- 
tion) the path seems straight to the social- 
ist conclusion. Haman desire or need have 
an effect on the value of a commodity 
wholly independent of the cost of produc- 
tion or the quantity of labor. This is the 
important fact that comes into play in bar- 
ter, and creates that automatic agency 
which we call the market. It is this perfect- 
ly legitimate and lawful agency of human 
desire and need which create for capital 
and intelligent enterprise the possibility 
of profit, and gives the best reply to Marx 
and the socialist theorizers. The other papers 
in the number are *‘ Marriage and Divorce,”’ 
by the Rev. Samuel W. Dike; “Silver or 
Legal Tender Notes,’ by Worthington C. 
Ford; ** English Legal History, II,” by Prof. 
F. W. Maitland; *‘Local Government in 
Prussia,” by Prof. F. J. Goodnow; editorial 
reviews: and the ‘ Record of Political 
Events,” by A. E Palmer. 


Quarterly Review of the United Breth- 
renin Christ. (United Brethren Publish- 
ing House, Dayton, Ohio.) With the pres- 
ent year this new Review takes its place 
among the quarterlies as the organ of the 
denomination whose name it bears, end 
under the editorial direction of the Rev. J. 
W. Etter, D.D, whoin his editorial salu- 
tatory to the public explains the motive of 
the publication, the distinctive ground on 
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the Review as its organ proposes to take. 
The number has a full and interesting table 
of contents; but the reader will naturally 
turn first to the two articles, one on “‘ Wat- 
son’s Institutes,” by Pres. J. 5. Mills, of 
Western College, “Toledo, Iowa, and the 
other “ Why we Exist as a Denomination,” 
by the Rev. T. D. Adams, also of Toledo, 
Iowa. If he has been at all misty as to the 
doctrinal, ecclesiastical or evangelicai posi- 
tion of the United Brethren, these papers 
will give him light. On the first point they 
claim for the Brotherhood a position of lib- 
eral or rational orthodox conservatism of 
the Arminian type. Ecclesiastically they 
describe a body affiliated with Methodism 
and Moravianism on the one hand, but on 
the other beiieving in only one orderin the 
ministry and administered on a basis of 
democratic representation which has many 
points of resemblance to Independency. As 
to evangelical activity and devotion the 
Brethren have a high standard and live up 
toit. The denomination has grown in four 
years from one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand to over two hundred thousand. It has 
a number of public institutions and needs 
an organ like this both forits clarifying and 
unifying influence on the denomination and 
to represent it before the public. We only 


wonder, considering the zeal and enterprize | 


of the Brethren, that it has not been founded 
before, and now we bid it a hearty God- 
speed, 

European Schools; or, What I Saw in 
the Schools of Germany, France, Austria 
and Switzerland. By L. R. Klemm, Ph.D. 
(D. Appleton & Co. $2.00) The volume 
above named isthe twelfth of the Interna- 
tional Series, edited by Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 
and is a number of unusual educational in- 
terest and utility. It will do something 
to reduce the popular conceit that we have 
nothing to learn as to Common Schools from 
the rest of the world. This conceit is a se- 
rious obstacle to their improvement. It 
promptly smothers every attempt to better 
the teaching and gratifies the popular de- 
mand for progress by swelling out a curri- 
culum which is already inflated. It is an 
odd way of working up a poor school to re- 
ply: Well, yes, we have not done much in 
reading, geography, arithmetic, etc.; but 
we shall make it all right next year by add- 
ing French, drawing, music, and a lot of 
other fine things tothe course. Dr. Klemm’s 
book bears on the way to teach the common 
branches. It is not a florid oration on ex- 
pansion, but a very close series of observa- 
tions on discipline, and the best way of do- 
ing common work in a school-room. In 
substance it isthe record of his personal 
studies uf the best schools on the Continent 
of Europe. He describes things as he found 
them,and with a wide and accurate acquaint- 
ance with the actual condition of things in 
the American schools to form the basis of 
comparison. His work is done from the 
standpoint of an intelligent, comparative 
observer. He did not go to Great Britain 
nor Belgium, nor make any considerable 
study of French schools out of Paris. There 
was little to learn from those sources, but 
much to learn from the schools he did visit. 
He took time, and appears to have done his 
work well. He is not a man to be carried 
off his feet by delightful surprises. He 
never loses sight of the different conditions 
under which the public school has to be 
administered here and in Germany.. It is 
difficult to select passages for particular 
notice, but we may call attention to thesec- 
tions on classes for dull scholars, concentric- 
instruction and the Francke Stiftungen, at 
Halle—all which will be found very sugges- 
tive, thu these are the parts of the book as to 
whica in our reading we have been most 
plentifully. sprinkled with doubts. Appar- 
ently Dr. Klemm is not wholly convinced 
as to these new methods. The Herbar- 
tian method, practiced with enthusiasm and 
success at Halle, has not yet won anything 
like general confidence in Germany, and 
would be far moredoubtful here. Theory 
and idealism are good in education, as they 
are in everything else, not to reduce the 
world to the idealistic or theoretic basis, 
but to raise it from materialism, utilitarian- 
ism and dal), plodding, conventional rou- 
tine. At all events, Dr. Klemm’s book can- 
not failto do good. It will at least disen- 
chant a good many self-satisfied patriots 
and may give a useful stimulus to the con- 
viction that the way to improve the schools 
is not to introduce more branches, but to 
improve the teaching. The late Dr. Jack 
son of Boston used to tell his classes that it 
was surprising with how few dr.igs a good 
doctor could practice. Our teachers have 
yet to learn with how few branches of study 
a good common school can be «arried on. 


London; a Pilgrimage, by Gustave 
Doré and Blanchard Jerrold (Harper & 


Brothers; letae quarto), is the record of 
the companionship of two old friends in life 
and work. It is happily entitled A Pilgrim- 
age. Without attempting to put the whole 
of London in a nutshell, it gives representa- 
tive scenes from the dramatic life of the 
greatest city on earth, interpreted by Doré 
in his own style, and by a stream of descrip- 
tive text which we attribute to Jerrold. 
The illustration is done in Doré’s later 
style, but is marked with his large, free and 
spirited manner, now and then approaching 
the grotesque, generally exaggerated and 
sometimes insincere. Doré died in 1883, and 
wedo not know when this pilgrimage was 
made, nor when the first English edition ap- 
peared. We cannot do better than to quote 
from the Preface: 

' “ We have touched the extremes of London 
life. The valiant work, the glittering wealth, 
the misery, and the charity which assuages it, 
the amusements and sports of the people, and 
the diversions of the great and rich are gathered 
together between these covers, interpreted by 
one whose imagination and fancy have thrown 
new light upon the pages of Milton, of Cervan- 
tes, of Dante, of Hood, of Tennyson; im the com- 
panionship of an old friend whose lot has been 
cast along the highways and byways of the two 
greatest cities of the earth for many years.” 
Like everything in which Doré worked, 
there is more breadth, originality and dra- 
matic force in this picture of London than 
in many books which are far more finished 
and far better on the academic standard. 


Six Portraits: Della Robbia, Correggio, 
Blake, Corot, George Fuller, Winslow 
Homer. By Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. 
(Houghton, Miffin & Co. $1.25.) The 
essays which compose this altogether 
charmingvolume have with some exceptions 
appeared before io current publications, 
The exceptions are that one has been re- 
written from adifferenut point of view, two 


others have been enlarged, and they all 


bave been corrected. Taken together the 
Six Portraits make a consistent study 
which is intended to illustrate Mrs. van 
Rensselaer’s conception of the vital princi- 
ple inall true art that each artist should 
find in his art a worthy and adequate in- 
strumcnt for the expression of the inter- 
pretation which he himself in the freest and 
noblest action of his mind puts upon the 
facts of nature. The studies are full of in- 
telligence and based on definite, critical 
conceptions. With the exception of the 
chapters on William Blake, George Fuller 
and Winslow Homer they imply perhaps 
rather too much acquaintance with the ar- 
tists and their works on the part of the 
reader. The chapter on Fulleris as gratify- 
ingasit is just. The Portraits as a whole 
make an example of clean-cut, definite art 
criticism which is delightful in itself and 
a very satisfactory indication of the prog- 
ress that has been made among the best 
art students in this country toward fixed 
and intelligible standards of work and criti- 
cism. The book is well and handsomely 
made by the Riverside pubhishers. 


Home Candy Making, by Mrs. 8. T. Ro- 
per (Arnold & Co , Philadelphia, 75 cents), 
is a very convenient book to have in families 
who like good candy, and do not know 
how to get it except at ruinous prices. Mrs, 
Roper begins at the beginning and makes 
a full, intelligible and very simple exposi- 
tion of the mysteries of the art. The excel- 
lence of her recipes consists in their sim- 
plicity on the one hand and their minute 


lation on the other. The manual begins 
with certain general rules that must never 
be overlooked, as thus apply to any and 
all processes. It then proceeds to explaiu 
the treatment required to bring the sugar 
used into the right conditions, and from 
these essential preliminaries proceeds to 
give special directions and special recipes. 
The book is very simple in its explanations, 
very minute and full, and all in all by far 
the best working manual for home use of 
which we have any kaowledge. 


Prominent Incidents in the Life of Dr. 
John M. Wieting, including his Travels 
with his Wife around the World. By 
Mary Elizabeth Wieting. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $200.) All that good paper, good 
type, plenty of spirited illustration and 
careful manufacture can do for the success 
of a book has been lavished on this memo- 
rial of Dr. Wieting by a devoted and enter- 
prising wife. Dr Wieting was a typical 
American. He knew how to make every- 
thing he touched grow. It made little dif- 
ference what his occupation was. it proved 
lucrative. He was full of push, enterprise, 
vigilance and keen-witted observation. Ee 
was no more superficial than the men of his 
class always must be. His book, as a book, 
is what he was as a map. 


An Ocean Tragedy. . By W. Clark Rus- 





. sell. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 50 








statement of all the details of the manipu-_ 


a pawns Another of those spirited, semi- 
sensational romances of ocean life that Mr. 
Clark Russell writes with such remarkab'e 
facility and power. Who is it nowadays 
that can compare with this writer in making 
word-pictures of sea scenes, sea life and sea 
forces? A salt wind blows out of the pages 
of this novel; and we feel, as we read, the 
swaying of the yacht, the plunge of the 
waves and the fine touch of the flying spray. 
The story is absorbing and the style well 
suited to telling it. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





THe Appletons have been incorpo- 
rated under the name of ‘“‘ The Appleton 
Manufacturing Co.” The object is to do a 
general publishing, electrotyping, printing, 
engraving, lithographing and binding busi- 
ness in New York and Brooklyn. The cor- 
porators include William H. Appleton and 
five others of the Appleton name. 


...G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce, for 
1890, in The Story of the Nations Series: 
“The Story of the Barbary Corsairs,” by 
Stanley Lane-Poole, with the collaboration 
of Lieut. J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U.S. Navy. 
In The Knickerbocker Nuggets: ‘‘ The Gar- 
den,’ as considered in literature by certain 
polite writers, with a critical e-say by 
Walter Howe, and a portrait of William 
Kent; ‘Letters of Philip Donner, Fourth 
Karl of Chesterfield, to his Godson and Suc- 
cessor,” with a memoir of Lord Chester- 
field, and all the newly collected English 
and French letters recently issued by the 
Clarendon Press; ‘* The Boyhood and Youth 
of Goethe,” comprising in two volumes the 
first thirteen books of his Autobiography. 
In The Questions of the Day: *‘ Railway 
Secrecy; [ts Relation to Interstate Legis- 
lation,” an analysis of the chief evils of 
railway management in the United States, 
the influence of existing legislation upon 
these evils, and suggestion for their reform, 
by John M. Bonhaw, author of * Industrial 
Liberty”; ‘‘ American Farms; Their Condi- 
tion and Future,’ by J. R. Elliott; ‘“‘ The 
First International Railway and the Karly 
Colonization of New England,” a history 
of the railway system which opened Canada 
to the United States, with an account of 
the settlement which established the Eng- 
lish title to New England, both subjects 
being presented in a study of the life and 
writings of John Alfred Poor. The volume 
is edited by Laura E. Poor. ‘* Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s Views on Public Education,” by 
John C. Henderson; ‘Six to One,” by Ed- 
ward Bellamy, author of * Looking Back- 
ward,” etc.; a new and entirely revised 
edition of astory which has been out of 
print for some years; ‘“‘A Far Look Ahead,” 
published six years ago, has just been re- 
printed. It is a curious romance, giving 
an extraordinary picture of New York so- 
ciety in the ninety-sixth century. 
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Litte:l's Living Age. Fifth Series, Volume 
LXVIII. From the beginning. bas ang 
CLXXXIM, wetener. November, Dec 
1889. 9x6, pp. vi, 824. Boston: Littell & co. 

~~ Pottenet of Hope and Other Sermons. By 

te Rev. Joseph H. Wright. With a 
tet asketch of Me Di ~<* sees by Giver G. 
Thatcher. 34x54, 
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ae 5 Its Origin and History. A Course 
of Sixteen Lectures delivered in Cooma 
Hails Boston, 1888-1 Pp. xxviii. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association. . 

Genesis of Power, and the Media throest which 
it Acts. By Thomas F. Campbell, A.M. 734x 
544, pp. 288. New York: John B. Al iden....... 

Christ and his Times. Addressed to the Dicorge 
of Conse? in his second visitation. By 
Edward Whi Wx, pp. 240. New York: 
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Permanent Elements of Rel Eight s Lao. 
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D.D., D.C.L. 134x5, pp. Tv, 443. The 20 
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New York: ih 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & C0. 


PUBLISH pay DAY: 


An Epitome of Herbert 
Spencer's Synthetic Phi- 
losophy. 

By F. Howarp CoLuins. With a Pre- 

face by HERBERT SPENCER. One vol., 


12mo, cloth. xviii-576 pages. Price, 
Psose 








Syathetic 
osophy through a ‘diminish 
glaze the oF ccupaat proportion holding between ebing 


The Religion ‘of the Sem- 


ites. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. By Prof. W. RoBERTSON 
SMITH, author ef “The Old Testament 
in the Jewish Church,” “ The Prophets 
of Israel,” etc. 8vo, cloth, 488 pages. 
Price, $4.00. 


eface. 
It. 
James G. Birney and his 
Times: 


THE GENESIS OF THE REPUBLIC- 
AN PARTY. WITH SOME ACCOUNT 
OF ABOLITION MOVEMENTS IN 
THE SOUTH BEFORE 1828. By WIL- 
LIAM BIRNEY. 12mo, cloth, with Por- 
trait. Price, $2.00 

metiber an anctions iors meiteaes fee oe et 

evolution. Upon the issues made the author invokes 


the pws ee judgment of the men who write Ameri- 
can history 





For sale by all booksellers; 
of price. 
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of our other ications sen 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
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EXAMINE GOSPEL HYNMS No. 5. — wand D. L. Moopy in all his Evangelistic 


egt Prayer Meer ing ag Book: j published, ‘Music, 


1008 Works oars Board Co aay tO por tS 
EXAM — MALE CHORUS Ss, sand. Geo. "Gee. {'. eFetasst te tra p. pomore ae 
33.60 per ozen; TS BB Conte cocks i ee Se Mail, prone neateic ss —e 


oh Randolph St., Chicage 


pena acgsro ee the United 


States avopt the policy of 
Free Trade? 


Affirmative:—The Rt. Hon. W. E. GLapD- 
STONE. 


Negative:—The Hon. JAMES G. BLAINE, 


A Historic Discussion, 


The con‘roversy in the current (Janu- 
ary).oumber of the NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, between 


Rt. Hon. W. E. Cladstone 
AND 
Hon. James C. Blaine 


will take rank among the great literary 
events of history. 

Mr. Gladstone’s article advocating Free 
Trade as the Policy for the United States 
occupies 27 pages, Mr. Blaine’s reply 27 
pages, and together these articles form 
the most brilliant and weighty contribu- 
tion ever made to a single number of an 
American periodical. They thould be 
read by every person interested in the 
proeperity of the country. 

OTHER FEATURES of general ivterest are: 
A WowAan’s SyMPosIUM ON DIVORCE, em- 
bracing articles by Mary A. Livermore, 
Amelia E Barr, Rose Terry Cooke, Jennie 
Jane. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; a Sketch of 
the life of Ropert E. LEE, by the late Jef 
ferson D «vis; BY GONE DAYs IN BosTON, by 
C. K. Tackermap; A ROMANCE OF OLP 
RomgE, by Rodolfo Lanciaor; A PLEA FOR 
Copyricut, by Count Evite de Keratry: 
THE BoxDéeR LAND OF SCIENCE, by Prof. R. 


H. Thurston; How I BECAME AN ASTRONO- 
MER, by Camille Fiammarion, etc. 





For Sle by all Newsdealers. 
50 cents a number; $5 00 a year. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


ape ven introduced in its p: esent 
"Braclin in 1961. Other maker: fol- 
lowed in the a uasainteoe these instruments, but 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 
m & Hamlin o as demonstration of the 

talled excellence of their o1 8, the fact that 

of the great World’s Exhibitions, since and 


faciading that, «f Paris, 1667 
in competition with bert muk- 
ers, of all — tries, ae? have 
——T en the hi erent 











m_ — 


meets. thastrated 822108900 Getstoanee free, 
& Hamlin do not hesitate tu make the ex- 
tener claim for their Piancs, that they are 


nary 
superior to all others. They recognize the bigh 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 
art of piano building, but still claim superiority. 
This they eee ss ct by the remarkable im- 
provement intro: — 
and now known as the 
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Ex-CoMPTROLLER Knox, now President 
of the Nutional Bank of the Republic, of 
this city, has prepared a bill in regard to 
national bunks which, as we understand, 
is to be presented to Cungress for its con- 
sideration. The biil is entitled ** A bill 
to previde for a permaneat National 
bank circulation,” and contains the fol- 
lowing provisions: 


“Sec. 1. Be itenacted, etc., That from and 
after the passage of this act every National 
bank, now organized or which shall here- 
after be organized shail be authorized to 
issue circulating notes as now provided by 
law, in amounts not exceeving 75 per 
centum of the capital stock of each back. 

“Sec 2 That not less than 70 per ceat, 
of the circulating notes authorized to be 
issued by each bank under this act shall be 
secured by United States bonds at the rate 
of 109 per cent. upon the par value of such 
bonds, provide that at the option of each 
bank one-half of sus circu'atioa of 70 per 
cent, may be secured by a deposit with 
the Treasurer of the United States under 
such regalations as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, of gold coin 
or ballion or sitver bullion, at the current 
market price of such bullion at the time of 
depo-it. Wheoever the market or cash 
vaine of builion aad of Uaited States 
bonds deposited with the Treasurer is re- 
duced below the amount of cirzulation 
issued for the same, the Comptroller of the 
Currency may demand and receive the 
amount of such deovreciation in other bal- 
lion, orin goldor silver coin to be deposited 
with the Treasurer, as long as such depre- 
ciation shall continue; or the amount of 
the circulating notes of such bank may be 
reduced by charging the excess of circula- 
tion to the redemption fund, provided by 
Section 3 of the Act of June 20, 1874. 

“Sec. 8. That an account to be desig- 
nated as‘The National Bank Safety Fund’ 
is hereby authorized to be opened on the 
books of the Treasurer of the United States, 
by reducing the amount of United States 
notes now outstanding $1,500,000 and by re- 
ducing the National Bank Redemption 
Fund $1.500,000 and crediting the amount 
of $8,000,000 to the said ‘National Bank 
Safety Fund.’ To this fund shall be added 
the duty of one-half of 1 percent. each half- 
year upon the average amount of National 
hank notes in circalation, as provided in 
Section 5,2140f the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 4. That if any National bank, after 
the passage of this act, shall become insol- 
vent, and avy of the circulating notes of 
such bank shall remain unpaid after the 
assets and the individual liability of the 
shareholders of such insolvent bank shall 
have been exhausted, such circulating 
notes shall be redeemed and cunceled ani, 
destroyed as now provided by law, aud the 
amount of said notes shall from time to 
time be charged to * National Bank Safety 
Fuad,’ as provided ia this act.” 

Mr. Knox, in explanation of this bill, 
and its practical working if adopted, is 
reported in the Tribune of this city as say- 
ing: 

“ The bill provides for the issue of bank 
circulation in amount not exceeding 75 
per cent, of the capital of each bark. Sev- 
enty per cent. of tnis circulation is to be 
absolutely secured by the deposit of Uni'ed 
States bonds at par, or of silver buliion at 
the market price. The other 30 per cent. if 
not to be secured by a dep»sit of exch bank, 
but is to be fully secured bya safety fund 
on deposit witn the Treasurer. This safety 
fuod is to ve opened by credi ing to the 
tund $1,500,000 of lost or unredeemed Na- 
tional bank-notes, and the same amount of 
lost or unredeemed Uuited 5 ates notes. 
The fund will be further increased each 
half-year by adding to it the semi-annual 
tax of 1-2 of 1 per cent. upon circulation. 

“It is estimated that the lost aod uao- 
redeemed National bank-notes amount to 
at least 1 per cent. during every twenty 
years, but only onehalf of the amount 
estimated to be lost is to be placed to the 
credit of this fund. These lost notes do 
not belong to the banks that issued them, 
neither do they belong tothe Government. 
They belong to those persons who were the 
last owners of tke notes, and cannot, of 
course, be restored to the owners. 

“*No other use can so properly be made 
of them as to appropriate the amount for 
creating,a safety fund for the redemption 
ofinsolvent National bank-notes that may 
not otherwise be provided for. It is not 
necessary however, that this appropria- 


INDEPENDENT. 


| there would be no outstanding Govern- 
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tion should be used for creating the safety 
fund if serious objections are made to its 
use, : 

“ The taxon circulation.wbich amounted 
during the year 1889 to $1.410.381, is abun- 
dant for creating and maiutaiving a suffi- 
cient fuod for the absolute redemption of 
80 per cent. of all the issues of all the 
National baoks. 

*The Controller in his report for 1883 
found by investigation that if $100 of circu- 
lation had been issued during the first 
twenty years of the National banking sys- 
tem. upon $70 of security, the total loss from 
the notes of insolvent banks could have 
been paid from the assets of the banks. 
These losses are very small. The Control- 
ler’s report for 1889 shows that during the 
last twenty-five years the total circulation 
of insolvent banks amounted to but $15,000,- 
000, and 80 per cent. of this amourt would 
be but $4,500,000 for twenty five years. 

“The amount of insolvent bank-notes 
each year on the average was $600,008, 30 per 
cent. of which woald be $180,000 annually. 
The tax on circulation during the past year 
was $1,410,331, or little less than eight times 
the amount of safety fund required. If the 
amount of circulation is increased to $200.- 
000.000 the tax to be added tothesa‘ety fund 
will be $2,000,000. If $300.000,000 it will be 
$3.000,000, so that the amount to be added 
to the safety fund anaually from the tax oo 
circulation is without doubt abundantly 
sufficient to provide for 30 per cent. of all 
the notes of the insolvent National banks of 
the country. 

“Tne profit on circulation under this 
proposition would not be large, but it would 
be sufficient to induce many, if not all, of 
the smaller National bavks which depend 
upon an issue of circulation for their prof- 
its to induce them to deposit silver bullion 
with the Treasurer of the United States and 
take out circulation.” 

Anything that comes from the brains 
of Joha J. Knox on the subject of finance, 
especially banking, is presumptively 
freighted with good sense, and is certain- 
ly worth considering. The elementary 
ideas of his propused plan are these: 1. 
That not less than 70 per cent. of the cir- 
culating notes issued by National Banks 
shall be guaranteed by the United States. 
2. That the volume of these notes i-sued 
by each bank shall not exceed 75 per cent. 
of its capital. 8. That the security depos- 
ited with the Government for the rede mp- 
tion of these notes shall be United States 
bonds, with the provision that, at the 
option of each bank, one-half of such se- 
curity may consist in gold or silver coin, 
or in silver bullion at the current market 
price of such bullion at the time of de- 
posit. 4. That a ‘* National Bank Safety 
Fund” shall be created in the way fpeci- 
fied in the provisions of the bill for the 
payment of the notes of any National 
Bank that may become insolvent. These 
are the essential ideas of the plan. 

Such a plan would in several respects 
modify the present law, and might do so 
advantageously. Wheo, however, as will 
ultimately be the fact, all the bonds of 
the Government shall be paid ana called 
in, then the plan itself would have to be 
modified in order to meet the ¢xigencies 
of the situation as then existivg, since 


very largely arises from this action. His 
opponents accuse him with having prom- 
ised the payment of this interest; also 
with bavirg charged a large portion of 
expenditures for b-tterments to operating 
account, when they stould have been met 
by issue of bonds, held in the Company’s 
treasury «xpressly for thet purpose, The 
effect cf these methods wasto benr fit the 
stock at the expense of bond-holders, It 
was aJro asserted that Mr. Corbir, having 
heavy interests in Jersey Central, had 
neglected Reading, and in various other 
ways had given reason for discati-f. ction, 
making it desirable for stockholders to 
regain possession of their property. Their 
success in dissolving the votirg trust 
seems very doubtful at this writing. Pres- 
ident Corbin will probably be able to ren- 
der a satisfactory account of his manage- 
ment; and as he retains the active support 
of the Drexel Morgan following, who 
are vil-powerful in Readirg sffaire. bis 
position does not aprear in immediate 
peril. The facts a's» that the opposition 
originated in epeculative quarters and 
would probably have never t een heard of 
had the year been a more fortunate one, 
ere against the present movement. The 
strongest point against Mr. Corbin’s pol- 
icy is its secrecy. Inthis respect hecer- 
tainly deserv:s all tte co: demnation he 
has rr ceived ; for nothing bas done more 
to injure the ‘credit of the compinv than 
the suppression of earnings end general 
difficulty of probing into the company’s 
affairs. Is has bred tuspicion, discontent 
and antagovism which will require con- 
siderable time to remove. On Feb, 1at, 

1889 the company pad 7} percent. on 
$40 000,000 of the first and s¢ cond prefer- 
ence incomes for eighte: n wonths, and 2} 
per_cent. unon $18 500,000 of the third’ 
preferences for six months of 1887. Tris 
— no interest upon these issues will be 
paid. 

Apart from Reading the stcck market 
was featureless, The declines in that quar- 
ter, also a break in Sug»r Trust, unsettled 
prices; but a strong urdertone prevailed 
in spite of these d:ffi -ulties, Easier money 
contributed tu strengthen conficerce. 
Call declined to 6 per cent as the raliog 
figure; tho time loans continutd 6 per 
cent. four to six months. Tne bank state- 
ment was favorsble mainly because pe- 
fi cting the previcus week's dividend dis- 
bursements. Surplus reserve increased 
$4 259.700 up to $6008 700, as ageinst 
$14 549.150 the same week last year. The 
currency movement had little eff ct. the 
influx counterbalancing the ou flow; 
while in loure there was a moderate ¢x- 
pension of $657,700. London is hkely to 
have an important bearing upon the 
money market; the weakness re ulting 
from over- -speculation there, ard the 
probabilities of further demands upon the 
depleted reserves of the Bank of E: gisnd 
tending to ketp up interest rates. This 
influence bas already cansed some eell- 
ing of Americen stocks in London, 
adding to ‘local influences which 
have depressed values. No particular 
ease is expect d in the market while trace 
demands coptinue so urgent; but funds 
are now in better supply and. should re- 
main so uutil April cettiements are in 
orger. Commercial paper is in better 
supply. and a satistactory feature was the 
taking of considerabie amounts lasc week 
by Feveral city banks who have been out 
of the market f.r some time past, Rail- 
soad- affairs are practically unchanged. 
Earnings continue satisfaciory, and the 
rumors of disagreements deserve less 
attention than received, Rates are already 
low, and freight being abundant there is 
litle indveement for cutumg. Another 
road, Louisville and Nashv le, has in- 
creased tts dividend (scrip) from 2 to'3 per 
cent, 904 more are not uplihely to fol- 
low. Atchison hus been negli: cted. owirg, 
itis ssid, to tae proposed ten yrars* voting 
trust... Voting tr'ss Prxve not proved 
oopular; and, as Messrs Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. are not apxicus for the responsibil- 
wy involved. it is expected tnat the 
Atchison Trust will be reduced to five 
years instead of ten, as first proposed. 

Toe following is a comparison of the 
avereges of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


ments bonds available for banking pur- 
poses. The plan is plainly not one for 
permanency, but only for the time being, 
and hence cannot be regarded as the final 
rolution of the bank problem. We, how- 
ever,commend the proposed bill and M-. 
Knox's comments uponit to the consider- 
ation of our readers, 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


READING affairs absorved chief attention 
on the Stock Exchange during the past 
week. The movement to force Mr. Cor- 
bin out of the Presidercy, by dissolving 
the voting trust, revealed a dissatisfaction 


i i bich Lo tongs 1000 e209 300 Ime “e657 700 
ANS. secscseree 047 299. , ne 
with his management, w ‘ich may or may | Loans. rhe tae a me. 
not have cause for justification. Until tera tenders... ate iw In. 22000 
cs . | Deposits......... 7° i - §,1lz, 
both sides huve been fully heard, a fair | Circuiation 3,745.00 6,208,500 Inc. 4,0 


conclusion can scarce'y be obtained. The The following shows the relation be- 
past year has been a very unsatisfactory tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
one to the coal companies. because of the | Specie........... be le I bee a 





7 P ‘ e | Legal tenders... 290.1, Bib) Inc. 2,260,100 
prolonged mild winter. Reading felt this Total reserve... 102,704,409  104,169100 Inc. 6,535.00 
drawback more keenly than any of the Reserve, requ‘ 

other anthracite companies. In addition, al eens 103,688,700  102,418.190 Inc. 1,275.00 
it lost about $700,000 through the great | “above leat aa 
floods of last year, and further, expended | wxcsse of reserve Jan Te 9 ee) nes. te IoD 


about $1,100,000 for betterments, etc., all GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


of which was deducted from gross/ United States bonds are dull and 
earnings. As a result the company | firm. 
has not earned sufficient to pay in- | gq i991, Registered 
1891, Cou 
ee. oe eee ie ir, iuegistered = .c000etv.0ctts 








issues, and the hostility to Mr. Oorbin 
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city BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at tne Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The Finane‘al Chronicle's statement of 
grocsS caroings 1n 1889 snows: 





1289, 1°88. In-+rease. 

JAM. . 000 (118 roads)... $26,388,°F5 $24,028,868 $2,3 9922 
Feh..... (12. ronds) ... 25,4608 24 TOM 1,271,866 
Marcb..(l4 :oace).... St,644.017 26552.186 2,492,150 
Apri (i26 road=).. 26, 4,779 224.976.0534 = 1,184,725 
May. (wh coor: J1,408.2 25.015.19% = 167.081 
June... (187 rosde). 61,57°.710 = 20,224,210 = 1.858.500 
Jul 129 roars)... 31,90..12 240.505 = 2,456,°07 
Aug..... 49 roadry:... B.TL9297 86429,999 = =—3.: 279,428 
Sept..... 44 roads).... %7,189221 73,680,%3 8,4 $ Ole 
Oct ....(ta2 roads) ... 46,160 4184221 5,078,715 
Nov.... .(152 ropds).... 27.1.6 302,762 | 4,104.43 
posed (148 roads).... 35,1584.4 $1,993 3,100,194 


These roads sorurd $455.554,351 gross in 
1889, aguinst $419.799,570 in the twelve 
mouths of 1888, the increase thus being 
$35,754 781, or 8.52 percent. The com- 
p-mies reportir g fur the year uperated 86 .- 
198 miles at the end of 1889, against 84,- 
524 miles at the end of 1888, 

A limited amount of sx rer cent. first 
mortgage debentures of the Fidelity Loan 
and Trust Compuny of Sioux City, Ia., 
are offered for sale at the <« flice of the 
Treacurer, Mr. Wm. G. Clapp, 37 Wall 
S'reet. The capital of the Company is 
half a million dollars and the Trustee is 
the Metropolitan Trust Company. The 
financial agents sre the well-known firm 
of Messrs. Jobn Paton & Co., 52 William 
Street. Full particulars regarding the 
debentures of tbe Fidelity Loan and 
Trust Company may be obtained by com- 
mupicating with Mr. Wm. G. Clapp. 


DIVIDFND. 


The Central Pac:fic Railroad Company 
announce in another column that they 
will pay on February ist, at the office of 
the Southern Pacific Company 1n this 
© ty. one dollar per share on their capital 
stock, on the presentation of dividend 
warrant No, 22. 

The Citizens’ Insurance Company has 
declared a diviceud of three and a half 

r cent. on the capital stock. Also an 
interest dividend of three and a half per 
cent, on the reserved fund, payable on 
demand. 

The Park Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a dividend of three per cent., 
pavable January 11th. 

The Uuited States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a aividend of six per 
cent., payable on demand. 


THERE are a il many 


reasons “ 
fay why ee “ 
INDEPENDENT who has, say 


$500 or $1,000 TO INVEST, 


should buy the Debentures of 
the Fidelity Loan and Trust 
Company, of Iowa. 

I may mention here only the 
principal ones: 
1.— They 

“ag KE; 

The rate of inierest (six 

mh cent.) i is as high as is cun- 

sistent with that safety ; 
3.—They are convenient secu- 


rities to handle, saving to the 


nvestor the necessity of looking after the real 
estate mortgage, and the mass of searches, 
guarantees, etc., upon which they are based, 
watching dates of interest, changeable condi- 
tions of prosperity in the mortgage field, etc. 
All the work is done, and all 

the reponsibility assumed, by the 
Company. When, therefore, you 
have satisfied yourself of the reliability of the 
Fidelity Loan and Trust Compauy (which I ex- 
pect you will do before investing with us) 
you may tee! assured that in its Debentures you 
have securities which are absolutely good. 

Messrs. JOHN PATON & CO. are our New 
York financial agents, at No. 52 William Street, 
and the METROPOLITAN TRUST CO., at Nos. 
87 and 39 Wall Street, is our Trustee. 

Much information is at your disposal if you 
will address the undersigned. or notify to him 


your desire to have a representative of the Com- 
pany cail upon you. 


WILLIAM G.CLAPP, Treas’r, 
387 Wall Street, New York. 
Vermilye & Co.. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 HASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT-ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANUE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT 10 DRAFT AT 


REAL’ zc, OAN 
1ST HORTAGE, LOANS 87 


in —o, aud St. Paul 

title, a! © secu ity, Drom p poymoes 
haracter ‘or “invariable requirem 
free. Send for ao let with 


aitinetin (7 MINNESOTA. 
THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND ARN AGENT, 


SEC 

Newt Re Le tsi ing. Kansas - FS) m 
onev loaned at to 8 per cent.interest, semi an: 

nually withvut cost or riek ty owner. Investments 

made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 


are absolutely 
































We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
bie transfers to, all principal 
Europ an countries, Austra- 
lia, St. Thomas, St. Croix 
and the British West Indies. 
also make collections and 

issue Commercial and Trav- 
| its, available in 
all parts of the world. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


We aleo buy and sel! all 
first-cl Investment Se- 
curities for customers. We 


Investment 
receive accounts ot ae Securities. 
Bankers, Corporations, 


Firms and (ndividuals, on favorableterms, and mak 
col ection of craftsdrawn abrovd on all points mn ‘th 
United Statesan (Caned:, and of drafts drawn inth 
United states on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


BONDS 


FOR SALE. 


$100,000San Bernadino,Cal.6s, Water Bonds 
#20, 000 McMinnville, Ore.,6s. Water Bonds 
850,000 Watertown, Dak., Water Works,6s 
$51),000Grand island, Neb.,6s,sewerBunds 


ALSO OTH tR CHOICE BONDS AND SECURITIES. 
WRITE FOR LISTS AND PRICES. 


S.A. KEAN & CO., BANKERS, 


100 WASHINGTON ST,, CHICAGO, ILL. 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Dulath 1s now where Kansas City, St St. baal 9 
Hi t years age. 








nat are oy oe) ‘ror Taft | information, fon,’ armation, prices of prop 
Pty. etc., call on or write 


Gc. E. LOVETT & C@., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty. 


“ Information to RRA TED 
CT ABSOLUTE 
A NET. Setup: 
oO 1st mortzage on City property at % 
cant’ Not foreclosure in 6 years 
Tu ‘i hey ox Cir Tecoma. Wash 

There is not very much to 
know about western mort- 
gages ; and the little is easy to 
learn. 

A pamphlet published by 
the Kansas City Investment 
Company, makes it so clear 
that one who reads perhaps 
knows quite as much of the busi- 
ness as the average man who 
goes a thousand miles to see 
for himself. 

Read first and then go; which 
is better yet. 

The pamphlet is‘sent free to 
all who ask for it. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


OMAHA 


farm loans 
Ain ueaers Nema at aa a Sa 








c a 
Gus with 4 ate Auditor. $100,00° 00. 
tT goad sehr, 
gree cee P (2 ont torr SITs 
make ante tavestanen Es ee 
SBATTLE eng a ie 
tropotis of the 
For jilustraies Descriptive Matter Want stan 
Lesdun eal Estate and Finupcial Brokers,>eattie 





and An- 




















Cauford& Cnove 








KASSAS crt Von AME Ut et A GREAT 
ope ALC 
‘en — al, i than apy 
be 4 r City in the 2 
! Estate wre ea Cheaper than in any 


ay 8 per Gent. _vonde for sale. 
A Mons, 
Real Estate pile 4 Tances Citv, Mo. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTAT Land within five miles frova 


the cent-r of Denver iscbeap- 
*r then land the same cistarce 110m tle ceries 





o ead gt 1 iahnusuen furutohed apon upon 100% 


HE E CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 


THE STATE TRUST CO., 
50 WALL-STREET. 


GAP UB Rie coc cvscccnencecocess 4460<008 81,000,000 
SUBPLOG, ...0.-.00cccrcccccee seccccsee 
WILLIS 8S. PAINE, President. 
WILLIAM L. TRENHOLYM, Ist Vice Pres’t. 
WILLIAM STEINWAY, 24 Vice Pres’t. 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES. 
Willis 8. Paine, William Steinway, 
Henry H. Cook, Charles L. Tiffany, 
Charies R. lint, bene: w. waite 
William L. K. Wright, 
Wiliam B. kendaii, H. Van sieeck, 


W iiam A. Nash, 


Joseph N. Halleck, Geo. koster Peabody, 
Charles Hauselt, Joho D. Piobsi, 
brederick Kubne, Henry “teers 

Edwin A. Me alpin, veorge W. Quintord, 
William Mertens, -Forrest H. Fare er, 


Andrew Mills, Charles Scribner. 
Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Receiver; also Fiscal and Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Stocks and 
Bonds, Takes the entire charge of Real and 
Personal Estates. 

Is a legal depository for Court and Trust 
Funds. Allows interest on deposits. 


22 Divinewn 2 |-2 % 


1890, 











Be ctdiebevocuccstcsscccssved $7,803.722.02 
Capital Subscribed,............. 2,000,000.00 
Capital Paid in................... 1,000,000.00 
ND chan ké0kdpeesccesswas 200,000.00 
Undivided Profits............... 37,945.85 
Guarantee Fund................. 26.871 80 





Can certainly steep soundly upon securi- 

ties guaranteed by the entire ‘ap- 

ital, Surplus, Undivided Profits and 

Guarantee Fund of this institution. 

Is a good rat» of interest and is as high as is 

6 consistent with absolute safety in this class of 

investment. 

y ask for a rate that implies a risk and 

DON T venture on your part, but remem ber 

that safety of your princ.pal is the 

all important question. 
INVESTIGATE 

G ARE these investments 
before placing 

your January div- 

idends or Savings —- account ‘permanently, by 

calling upon or addressin, 

THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE COMPANY, 

OFFICES: 

New York, 208 Broadway. | Phila. cor. ith & Chestp ut. 

Boston, 117 Devonshire st.' London, England. 

SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 

Oz an Nahin 0 Grove LO 

Great Sargcairs 4 mF RIDA 

and Lake Helen. $2' eae 8 — upwards accepte’. 

TERMS tosu't par; haser< i rere oe pepers 

rsa tus culars, ean, 
and circutel ne! Oe LAND. De Land Fla. 





THE MIDDLESFX 
BANKING COMPANY. 








MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. C ticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 








ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Enqewe “hh, Cole 


MEROANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’P’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER 


nevetee © Lag = Firm oor wast ons, 
vari etre? ve 


20 plet fi - 
ee tes Sa os 


William Street. 





Madison Square Gar- 
den Company 


First Mortgage 5 P-r Cent. 
30 Year Gold Bonds, 
DU« 1919. 
THE TOTAL. [484 © IS $1,250 G00. 
THK MERCANTILE TRUST CO., TRUSTEE. 


The above bonds are a first lien and the only mort- 
gage on the well known Madison Square Garden 
property, the site of which is alone valued ut $1,59,- 
50 by R. V. Haraert. 

The new bui:ding will cost over $10.0 009. 

We recommend these bonds as an exceptionally 
safe investment, and offer a imited amount for sale. 


Copies of the mort zage and prospectus may be had 
on application. 


LADEN SUR, THALMANN &CO., 


____ 46 WALL ST., NEW VYoRK. 


DENVER pest Mortgage Loans, 7 and 8 
De rest past semi-anuualiy in > 








cent. 
ow York 


xchang 
DENVER Busivese. and Residence Property pa’ pay 
mpanky 8 to 12 per ceut. net on cost. 
dal y increarine in ve we. 
DENVER’ ~ . Fopulauon, 15.00, Mineral output 
5.0 000; Agr cultaral products, $32100,- 
Oi: va y y Hanatacruring establishments 
whi lu ‘ts exc: ed $20 L0b.0W0. 
THOUSAND- ¢ of dol doltars from che E.st being in- 
Dalir. Write tor particulars to 
CLARK&t « CakeTH ~. Investment B..nk- 
rs, 721 17th Screet, Denver. r. Col 0. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 


crops in Colorado, Sure crops make safe loans. Cur 
‘oans are on irrig-ted tarms. ano ire “A-< e 
zu4urantee 7 per ent.,ane pore of Principal when 
a, an ror our Piospec 
*co tOnate FAR. P.OAR (Oe 

56  tactiabie Ruildiag, ? Pia mest, 
Keston. V ola, 


ass. ‘ 
E. one” Prt, Pres wi foneLe Treas, 


w. 
PAT! My KSON. Western Manager 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 107 


With assured lerge profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principe! ard Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortg*ges in the market. 


Send for Comnany Kecoré and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTE&, 
General Agent. 50 State St,, Boston, Mase, 


OMAHA INVESTMENTS. 


GEORGE G. WALLACE, Investment Agent, 
Omaha, Nebras: a. 
Money placed in chow eirst Morteages. Purchases 
carefully made of Real Estate vffering large profits, 
etiher pt the splenoid city of Omaha o In other parts 
of the West. Acts as agent tor Kastern Investors. 
Never a safer or better time than this to buy Omaha 
reatty. Ample References. Correspons ence solicited. 


{ORM A Prest. .1.N. SR RICE LEE. C _—* 


“THE “INVESTMENT E BANKING “C0. 


We make avet 1 pon we “on approved real 
onus security. These louns#fford the best of se- 
urity anda profitebie ate of in'erest. Every pre- 
caution taken to me vur securities equal to any in 
the market. Send for our hook. 


JOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recoz- 
nized by Investors seeking pe'fect secu’ ity mstead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest iavest- 
a — a to the publie. 

ers 
Messrs. diram Dewing & Son, New York city. 
Messrs. Morten, Bli>s & Co., New Yo 
Geo G. | the Guemioat National 
maak. New York City 
F. D. iray, E+q.. of the Nationa! Safe Deposit Com- 
pany hicago. yi 
Fr mi.b, Eq. No 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mass 
Also the Rovious Bunks and Investois throughout 
the East. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


MW. A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital. $500.000. Surplus. $130.000, 
First Vortzage Real Estate Loans made and cusran- 
t . Debentures issueo by the Com v. secured by 
Yirst Morteages held by trustees. (nierest payable 
at the Chemicai Naticral Bank. N 

beter securities sffered investors 

and Western references furnished 11 desirea. Cor- 

respondence requested. Write for particul rs. 

A. L. CLARK® Pres. . C, Wee tBSTSR Tress. 

D.M.Mc Moxa Vice Pres C.P. Weest .R¢ ashier. 
H, DEW ING & SON, 18 Wall > Agents. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKCTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ord)- 
pary rate of interest, iavest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R, KINGSBURY, Treas. 
































interest 
Tite for ‘ull particulars. 
THE sand roma fre, vette or CO., Omaha, Neb. 





(Hanever Square), H. ¥. 


} WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager, 


20 (84) 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINKEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, $1,000,000. surplus, $250,900. 


n= og nhl day of Dayment. * 


r.A. X, Vice-PRESIDENT. 
2 IN, AssT.-CASHTIER. 
Correspondence Solicited. 











INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 

First 
& Rest dsnisisinceteteatsanictetta makers 
Mb ae hos: We Son eie bac yi 
rea ‘ted by officersof t thiscompany with 
conse 


President. 
C. H. TONCRA Vica-Preavdent and Slanager. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of \yvemtments and 
loans. [tis no Saeey nesenee necessary for rn capital- 
Le for safety. 


a 








LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N. Y. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The value of land large cities in the West 
like St. Paul is e'eadily FH. A and the prospects 
were never better than at present. If you desire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 


BE. S. NORTON, 


RBAL ESTATE AGENT, 


ST. PAUL MINN. 
Without loss to jpveierse. good reason be xf _baying the 
Debenture Bonds and 








YEARS OF 


AMERICAN mvasTeeat co. 
Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest PR — 4 Ask for information. 
H. E. Simons, V. Pres’t. E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres t 
189 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK OITY 


SUCCESS 





SEES Ahan Le 


GEO. 8s. ENGLE & Co., 
Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota, 








the to one hundred and sixty- 
acre a the ona hve-year in- 
vestment: We will have the d made to the party 
e . and they give back eont to 

a we ene Se See Pree es. 
y P pays for the at per acre. 
We will guarantee per cot. the Investment. 
at we can and title to at from 

$i0 to $15 per acre will soon. bring from $25 to $50, 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 


REAL ESTATE by °Solaustion 
PROPERTY RENTED 213% 


remittances made promptly. 
aod assessments looked after and 
TAXES =4. 


LOANS S2ei Mortgage tor «term of years 
T. B, SWEET, Pres. GEO.M. NOBLE, Vioe-Pres. 
Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 


Every loan made is carefully incpected by an ex- 
pesseneee Examiner sent Soot the Pimic the: Con 





lence. Savings Ban’ aks, ipsa 
Mt svigesie, = pas ja Cireet de, 
Stree i ph ‘omee, alnut 








The Seigwick Loa and Investment Co. 


OntTA, Kansas. 
tal, 100,000. 


7% mania First Mortgages. 


ns paid m compl a Jly, at = 
x. i Pare Bank N mpely 2 or r clical Lng = 
ing references rs descrt ~ty of loan ddress, 


-H. LENDRU 
% Broadway, ae 3. Manager Now York Office 


S-° AN 3 PROFITS 


We buy property in pa Beeb a ce “a 
ent and give centract guara: 

eight percent. prefit in cate rey ~y our 
receiving one-half of the additional prefit 





made, Thisis better and safer than Bonds 
er Mertgages. Write for references and 
particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 





INDEPENDENT. 


PIERRE, 


the recently chosen CAPITAL of SOUTH DA- 
KOTA, offers an opportunity for safe and profitable 
investments in Real Estato. 

Choice inside property for sale. References and 
full in:ormation furnished by the owners, 


H, M. & W. W. McDONALD, 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
OR 
90 AND 92 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
WHY 2225 
and 7 per cent. can be 
on loans secured 


oy choice improved DENVER pro 
made through a responsible and intel 
Banking House. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 


McINTOSH & MYGATT,Bankers 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


bo YOU WANT AN AGENCY obi 
nogl chest 
uae ee See and nd 7 Rito “for 





aes 4 pee cent. inter- 





iuaran by ene sc3%, loans doubly tr 
Py eneaac One ‘we lnesatnen, Weite 
sectiagas “ee, TMENT ansan City. Mo. 





8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CoO., 


914 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 
Special pftention giveu to lnvestpenie. for non- ——1 





+ 0 y loaned only on good real estate secu- 
on eferences: First National Bank, M tte, Mich 
Colorado National k, Denver, Colo. ~ pas - 
RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for siock of ae Westies ee aes 
managem 9 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twent: r 
cent. Write for particulars. 7 ues 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 





280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 
L. TOWNSEND 
Farms, arden, Fruit an Datry Lands 
REAL A A AGENTS, 
Jefferson Connie [7 Abstracts, 
Investments 1 made non-reside 


1034 15th Mtreet. Geaven. Gelerate 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Eutrance threugh the Bank. 


DIVIDENDS. 


COMMERCIAL ay ed BARE, ? 


New York 
HE BOARD ort DIRECTORS 1. HAV VE thie DAY 
declared -Annual hEE 
R CENT., 
—— January to which 
.W.F AGAN, Cashier 

















the ap Sane are made, devoting their 


Our Debentures are secured by First Me 


Five year Debenture Bonds ca hand for 
amounts and short time. 





An Unblemished Record for Promptness is Essential in a Financial Agent. 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


: Has returned to its investors, $10,394,979. 
Began Business 18'70. triste itreamed to them "= "$1,080,772. 
Its stock is owned almost entirely by its ) epoere, who onthe in the yo ey tw! 


these points cannot be cvavestimateny, hanes noe the oagentee reliability of its securities. 
No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 


amount loaned on them, The Farmers Loan & Trust Co. of New York holds 

these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders. 
rompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small 
Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


JULY 1st, 1889, difmni CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, Shitttieecte. 





here 
the value of 


, on lands worth more than three times the 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 











GUARANTEEING CAPITAL $250,000. 
KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Railwa 
EASTERN OFFICE: Philadelphia. Penn., 1 


ree Opeees of | of y ee oS ty Dakotas. 


1% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


red by improved Keal Estate in the riches 
fined to one-third ~—s value of rty. 


TY, Presi 
JA PeOURAMOS Secretary. 


icultaral part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and 
prope: uccessful experience. Conservative management. Con- 
trolled by Bastesa, a come Cn Send to aoe office for pam phlets. 


ORR LAWSON, Vice-Presid 
J. M. LAWSON, eet Agent. 





O/ GUARANTEED. 
6 JO meat 
FARMS & CITY PROPERTY 

™ KANSAS 


Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 per cent. 


atoms romied Live of ceat. 


4.000.000 


4 D0l LARS Cy 





AMPLE SECURITY % 
Bvarree wees | /O 
and Loan Agents, of ty a apne pe 


JOHN D.KNOX&CO 
Investment Bankers 
ee A Investor's experiance of the 


rene Sen, BosTOs 





aes 


FIRST MORTGAGESon 
Town and Farm prop- re] 
erties and our 6 PER 


09 NET INCOME 


vex com MAT IONAL.... oxcreeens 


COMPANY. 


oN 


BONDS amply secured. 
ARE UNEQUALED 
Eon CONSERVATISM 


AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST OONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


Capital and Surplus, $265,000. 


Loans Negotiated, $5,125,000. 


If you desire to invest money safely callor write for particulars. 


JONES & FAIL#, New York Managers, 135 and 137 Broadway, New York. 
TOPEKA. 


BOSTON. 


LONDON. 








88D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NO. | CHAMBERS STREET. 


w YORE, Dec. 30th. 1 
INTREST HAS BEEN" DECLA RED FOR THE 
three and six months endin 


upon oS eaerens eae the five dollars 
to th ulers, at the rate of THREE 
AND TONE MALE PER NT. per annum, payable 


after January lth, aK? 
ILLIAM H, SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


IRVING Rovanes INSTITUTION, 2 
New YORK. Dec. 3ist, 1880. 5 
HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending Dec. 3ist, 
atthe rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on §$1,- 
000 and under, and THREE PER CENT. per adnum 
on the excess of $1,000, not exceeding $3,000, payable 

en and after the third Monday in January next. 

JOHN CASTREE, President. 
C. D. HEATON, Secretary. 


CITIZENS’ INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK, 15 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK, a 8th, 1890. 
S20 tA PIV PEEP ct Dividend 
ni 


CEN 
terest Dividend of THREE AND 
CENT. on the Reserved rt 








anita Stock, also 
‘A HALF PER 


“il. PARKER. Secretary. 


v4 cane igs INSURANCE CO.. No. 156 
Y., January 8th, 1890.—A divi- 
dend art THREE tay PER ee. has been declared. 


able on and after ue 4 
-_ M. VALENTINE, Secretary. 


1 09™ DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE OF UNITED STATES FIRE INS. CO., 
170 AND 172 ems 








1008, 
comt-anneal dividende PSX ‘@ PERCE a “gs 
on demand. . H. GRIFFEN, Secretary. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
KAILWAY COMPANY, 
trite nonaw New Yous, D D CENTRAL DEPOT, 


2h. Las, 
E BOARD | OF DIRECTORS F THIS COM- 
lared a SEMILANNU AL Divi- 

on L STOC 





PA 
fond of wo PER 


its CAPITAL 8 K, 

alsoan ADDITIONAL Dividend of ONE PER 
CENT. yeeee. nm. both able atthis the Ist 
the 8 eg 4 of 


day of next, 
record at 3 Oo’ 


on anes of tt the books will be closed f FEsRUA RY he next. 
iY) 
E. D. WORCESTER. Treasure 


FFICE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD coM- 
0 San Francisco, Cal., gaanas? 6th, 
oO ~~ stock is 


presentatior and surrender o tbividena 
No. 22 at the office of the Southern Pacific Com- 
peony. ~ ty Broad Street, New York City. 

books will be or: at 2 o'clock P.M., 
January ah, and opened at ‘clock A.M., Febru- 


a 
a order of the Berd of rs. 
- MILLER, JR., Secretary. 

















[January 16, 1890. 
Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


Bustness at first hands in the dry 
goods trade has shown little improve- 
ment on the conditions of the past few 


weeks. The re-order and re-assoriment 
demand for seasonable goods continues to 
be adversely affected by the weather; and 
there has been much greater activity in 
spring and summer fabrics in the d 

n of filling late purchases than in book- 
ing new orders. All round commission 
bouses report a very quiet week. Jobbers, 
on the other hand, have been busier than 
for some time past in the ordinary lines 
of trading, and outside of holiday and 
other specialties. Altho the season is 
very young yet, the urgency of jobbers 
and others in pressing for early delivery 
of their purchases is a hopeful sign of its 
favorable promise, which the presence in 
jobbers’ stores of a large number of West- 
ern and package buyers this week 
strengthens. The attention of these bu -. 
ers has been largely devoted to ‘‘ wash” 
goods and domestic prints, but little trade 
being reported in other lines. Country 
accounts are rather raixed. being unsatis- 
factory as to present conditions, but quite 
_ ful of a good record in the spring 

summer. Collections from whole- 

pa houses are fairly good, but retailers 
are paying slowly, and complaining of 
the une tedly large stocks which they 
are carrying, owing to the abnormal win- 
ter hitherto experienced. 


COTTON GOODS. 

The demand for staple cottons at first 
hands has been muderate throughout, but 
with a fair movement recorded an ac- 
count of back orders. The tone is firm 
and stocks well under control. In plain 
cottons there has been no alteration in 
prices, but the following makes of den- 
ims have been advanced: Amoskeag 9- 
oz. blue denims advanced jc. and Otis 
AXA and BB blue denims advanced jc. 
per yard. 

Print cloths have ruled slow during the 
week with 64x64’s at 3}c. bid, and 8 9-16c. 
asked, closing with the tendency in favor 
of the bidders. On the other hand, 56x 
60’s are firmer and note an advance of 
1-160. per yard since last report. Printed 
calicoes of all descriptions have been quiet 
at first hands with, however, a fair move- 
ment on account of back orders in spring 
goods, Ginghams and wash dress fabrics 
have been ‘‘jobbed” with some degree of 
freedom, and it is anticipated that this in- 
dication of an early spring season will be 
emphasised by a decided extension on the 
range of operations next-week. An en- 
tirely new ‘‘wash” fabric is introduced 
this season by the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company called ‘‘Teazle Cloth.” 
Both sides are ‘‘teazled,” or ‘‘napped,” 
imparting asoft, wooly appearance to the 
goods. The lines include a variety of 
tasteful styles and are meeting with 
marked success. They class as superior 
goods and ¢e}] at 104c. per yard. 


‘WOOLEN GOODS. 
The woolen department shows no new 


feature of importance. The demand has 
been slightl tter for heavy men’s wear 
woolens at first hands, but the volume of 


new tusiness recorded has fallen below 
even the moderate expectations of agents. 
A fair movement in filling back orders 
has been noticeable, particularly in soft 
wool and worsted dress goods. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 








WE recently received a letter from a sub- 
scriber in Philadelphia protesting against 
the amount of advertising to be found in 
our columns. The idea conveyed ‘in this 
communicaticn was that we should have 
little or no advertising, but devote the en- 
tire paper to reading-matter. bis, of 
course, would be a very fine thing to do 
under certain conditions; but as subscribers 
are at present situated, having needs and 
wants to be supplied by others and still fur- 
ther under the present financial condition 
of THE INDEPENDENT, it is simply an impos- 
sibility for vs to publish and circulate, 
except at an enormous loss, a great 
newspaper like THE INDEPENDENT for the 
zood alone we might be able to do. We 
always zive from twenty-five to one hun- 
dred per cent. more reading-matter than 
otber religious weeklies, and that of amuch 
higher order. 1HE INDEPENDENT costs so 
much money for contributions, for editorial 
services, for the services of a large number 
ot distinguished writers and thinkers whose 
names never appear in the paper, but who 
are regular contributors thereto, that it is 
simply impossible to publish it without 
bavin,z recourse to advertisements to make 
up the very large deficit which would other- 
wise exist. In other words, it costs us to 
deliver to subscribers considerably more 
money than we receive from them for sub- 
scriptions, so that we are dependent upon 
advertising patronage for enough to supply 
the deficiency and to pay us afair profit for 
conducting the peer: We do not believe 
that the subscri of THE [NDEPENDENT— 
taking them altogether—would be as well 
satistied were we to furnish them the paper 
without advertisements as with. We know 
that the advertisements are read, and that 
the houses advertising in THE INDEPENDENT 
are largely patronized by our readers to their 
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inquiries ng 

with whom to invest their funds. 
largely ng life and fire insurance 
matters. Only a little while ago Messrs. 
& Ford, of Roc r, 

shoe manufactu wrote us that they had 
received or their goods from persons 
in South America who saw their advertise- 


columns, A resideat of a large cit 
Philadelphia, who can step out and pur- 
chase anything he may need without re- 
course to any further help than his eres, 
need not — upon advertisements, bus 
the wants of the great majority of our read- 
ers cannot be filied in so easy a manner. 
Thousands of our readers are obliged to or- 
der their goods, wares and merchandise 
from New York, Chicago or elsewhere, and 
the advertisements in a great tamily news- 

per like THE INDEPENDENT permit them to 
do so with satisfaction and economy. We 
might ogee! instances almost indefi- 
nitely; but wethink we have said enough to 
convince any one that it is necessary fo1 
the subscriber as well as ourselves that ad- 
vertisements should be inserted in THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

We wish to again call the attention of 
our readers to our club rates, given below, 
from which it will be seen that old sub- 
scribers can save money by either re- 
newing ‘their own subscriptions for from 
two to five years or by securing the names of 
new subscribers and sending them in with 
their renewals. A very large percentage 
of our old subscribers take advantage of 
the club rates and renew for from two to 
five years, thus saving from one to five 
dollars. 

New subscribers also can take advantage 
of our club rates to their financial advan- 


e. 

“Fe urge our old subscribers to remit 
directly to us for their renewals instead of 
asking their postmaster to doso or instead 
of doing so through subscription agents. 
By making remittances direct very much 
time is saved, and often the loss of one or 
two numbers of the paper. 





CLUB RATES. 
Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each 
Three - F 233 * 
Four Ps) pple ntianes 2.12 * 
Beveee wane *t. 2 ésence sieve 200 * 


The regular rate of THE INDEPENDENT is 
three dollars a year; but every old or new 
subscriber can obtain the paper at less than 
tue regular rate by taking advantage of 
the above club rates: 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subseribe tor any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 

During the past week we have supplied 
many individuals, reading rooms and in- 
stitutions with their entire list of periodi- 
cals tor the year 1890, in some cases the 
orders amounting to a large sum. 

THE SECOND PERSONALLY - CON- 
DUCTED ‘OUR TO FLORIDA VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

THE first of the series of personally-conducted win- 
ter pleasure tours to Florida, under the auspices of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, left New York 
on January 7th, and, notwit! the unfavorabie 
weather. proved a marked success. e second of the 
series fixed for The party 
will leave Pullman 





e' ‘01 
Agent and Chaperon, who will render the members of 


modations, 
meals en routein both ons, will be sold 
trom New York at $50, Philadelphia at $48, and at pro- 
portionate rates from other principal stations on the 
system. The tickets must be used on the special 
trains in both ions, and are limited to two 
weeks in Florida. 


No other arrangement offers such a desirable me- 
Hy for a pleasant — visit = the —. \ 
next party prom: a very large one, and a- 
sure engagements they should be made’ well in ad- 


vance. 
Itineraries may be procured of ticket agents, and 
tickets may be secured in advance by ad- 
5. W. F. Draper, Tourist Agent, 849 Broad- 
way, New York, or W. W. Lord, Jr., Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.—Aadv. 


TENDENCY TOWARD WESTERN 
TRAVEL. 





OwImne to the mildness of the winter, travel to the 


West has steadily increased; tourists and business 


vin, 
brosses and Cortiandt Streets daily a 
P.M., 6:00 and 


cars are in 
se) ‘ along te his objective point, the 
traveler enjoys the comfort and luxury of a hotel on 
the rails.- Adv. 





INAUGURATION OF THE NEW YORK AND 
ve oy pret al, VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


In order to provide more compiete facilities of Flor- 
ida travel, the Pennsylvania Kailroad fol- 
wing the policy the past ae winters, 


Port and luxury of Southern travel. 
to use the ‘Special woul ho well to apply for space 
1 days a —Adv 








A NOBLE AND NOTABLE 
TION. 
Oxx of the features of January is the apvearance of 
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other detail which 
and scru 


cient temerti 


nce e such a 
fact that in the fourteenth 
rote of insura 


year of ization it 
issued 689,245 policies 


red 
in dea 


y was ° 

During the past year thisnumber was nearly Sixteen 

Thousand und the total number sin organization i 
Thousand. When em' 


roug! 
range of thought. 





“THE TRAVELERS.” 


A PROSPEROUS YEAR IN 1889. 
THE TRAVELERS has earned prosperity by the qual- 


ity of its wares, not alone by the security of its guar- 
antees on such contracts as it puts f . but by the 
variety and excellence those 4 


- them- 
ite admirable T+n 
jes—among the best novel- 
insurance within the decade—have 
eserv attained high popularity, and have 
aided in making 1889 a highly pros us year for the 
y. it has added over a million dollars to its 
and a quarter of - Billion 
surplus; hi 


as written 
surance than tn 1888; and 
holders within the 


Soenclo, 
Constable Ks Co 


COTTON DRESS GOODS. 


SPRING !890. 
* ANDERSON’S ” 
celebrated 
ZEPHYRS, 


Plain, Stripe, Plaid, Check, Bor- 
dered, Chine and Bourrette 
Effects. 


“FRERES KOECHLIN’S” 
SA TEENS, 


in Special Designs and Colorings, 
just landed. 


Proadooay LK 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


selves. Its new Annuity plan and 

miam Accident polici 
ties developed in 
ed and 


a to its 

















THE 
Armstrong Mfg. Oo- 
242 anal 8t., N.Y. 
Pactory, Bridgeport, Ot 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Celebrated 


Du Ventilated 
ouaTERS 
AKRKMLETS. 
Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trade Mark which is on all of our Boxes 
and also on the clasp of every Garter. 
Sample pair sent on receipt of 25c. by 
The ARMSTRONG MPG, 00., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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ARTISTIC PRESENTS 


SCHAUS’ 
ART GALLERIES 


Works of the foremost Euro- 
pean painters in oil and 
water-color, superb etch- 
ings and engravings finely 
framed. Braun’s Carbon 
photographs. Fac-similes. 
Dainty little bronze animal 
groups. Exquisite Vienna 
photo. frames. Complete 


Artists’ Boxes in great v. 


William Schaus, 


204 FIFTH AVE., Madison Square. 








CANTRELL 


Manufacturer and Retail Decler in 


LADIES’, CENTS’ and CHILDREN’S 
FASBIONABLE 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Riding Boots and Leggins. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842. 
No. 25 West Twenty-Third Street, 
NEW YORK. 
CIOLNGE CANTHELT. HAgRtisen H. CRANB 





Any Subscriber of 


The Independent. 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend cea be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 








would like the paper sent. 





LADIES | 


YOUR CHOICE. 100,000 


ng the nest 00 Gaye, and to thas end we will Give 
away to new subscribers 
Celeb’d Corsets 


Demorest 
= Shoulder Braces 
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{FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 


F Beautiful Ornamental Stitch 
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100,000 DEMOREST CORSETS 
00,000 SHOULDER BRACES 
Stockxine Supporters 
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ing is published rest 
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Shoulder Braces. 


Mme. Demorest’s Health 
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How To Obtain 
Two Articles: 


for 
7 





A PAIR 


jand. 
When postal note is not 





STOU: 
SUPPORT! ofeach article. SHOW THIS TO 


the Demerest Fashion and 
and sivise our readere to accept their offer. 






















Se sanenid wrote ate 
P 
we SUP: two 


CES and in Pair of STOOKIN 
REMEMBER THERE IS NO HUMBUG ABOUT THESE OFFERS. 
as we Our B 

Make ali remittances either by BER Hostel Wore: Money Order. or Registered. 
procurable, send stamps. all comm’ 

THE DEMOREST FASHION & SEWING MACHINE co., 
17 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. . 

This offer should be taken advantage of at once as we will give away no more than 100,000 


Sewing Machine Co. to be a thoroughly reliable irm § 
—EDITOR. 


LAS VEGAS HOT SPRINGS, 
NEW MEXICO. 





HOW TO OBTAIN 
The Mme. Demorest Corset 


ego es ee 
one of CORSETS F 


__— 


FREE 









house has been established for over 40 zeare, on6 
Letter. 


YOUR FRIENDS. IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 








This delightful health and pleasure resort is situated on the southeastern slope of the Santa Fe Range of 
the Rocky Mountains at an elevation of nearly 7,000 feet above the sea. The § some forty in number, 
vary in temperature from very warm to entirely cold, and are very widely celebra for their curative effects 
upon alm: all forms of chronic . The are un e 

or clearness and brightness and the proportion of sunny to clo’ days is about ten to one, either in Winter or 
Summer. The location is a beautiful one in the m! of moun’ scenery, affo: nity for walks, 
drives, Cs and continuous out-of-door life without orexertion. With its surrou of w 


“mod 
and su " 

The Springs and Hotel are located on a 
branch of the main Il'ne of the SANTA FE 
ROUTE, six miles from the town of Las 

Mexico, is readily accessibie by 


ephone and four r 
pon is extensively used as 4 


per 
the Pacific © 
classes of rest, 


place en 
as ll as by all 
jeasure and health seekers 
An clegant iliestrated one ipamphl et, deserib- 
Dalat of interest ip that vitniy wil 
sent, postage prepaid, upon addressing 
 D. SIMONSON, 
weneral Eastern a 
261 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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punter. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS COMMIS. 
SIONER 


AND THE NEW YORK LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


WE print in our advertising columns 
this week the full text of the New York 
Life Insurance Company’s Ordinary Life 
D.stribution Pohcy, which is just now 
the subject of contreversy between the 
Company and ‘the Massachusetts Insur- 
ance Commissioner. A brief statement 
of the facts will interest our readers: 

The Company began to issue the policy 
in question abouteght months ago, On 
the 16th of November, 1889, a copy of the 
pohey and a table of rates were sent to 
the Commissioner. in response to his re- 
quest. Oa the 23d of November the 
mathematical formulas for calculating 
the net premiums and reserves on this 
form of policy were sent. On the 28h of 
D-cemoer, one month ano eight days 
ater the Commissioner had been far- 
nished with thee particulars, he sent 
the Company a loag, rambiing letter, de- 
nouncing toe polcy, and. without giving 
the Compaty any opp»rtunity to correct 
his m'sapprenensions, he at the same time 
gave copies of the ie t.er to other hfe in- 
surance companies, and to the public 
through the newspapers. The Commis- 
sioner has, therefore, no one but himself 
to blame if the pubhe judge of what he 
says hy the manner in which he has said 
it 
matter of 
we 


Turning to the 
Comwmis-iner’s = letter 
eqially discourteous 
ner of its publication. No reference 
is made to tle previous correspond- 
ence, and no a ‘knowledgment is made of 
courtesies shown; but the public are left 
to infer that the Commsuoner bas been 
furni-bed with the inform tion which he 
has by third parties, H- says: * R-cently 
there bas come tothe notice of this «de- 
partment a form ot policy.” etc., which 
he proceeds o condema in language that 
sugg-sts Lhe paid attorney of asival com- 
peny, rather than the official of a grest 
commonwealth. He even goes so far as 
tu say that by ti is policy ‘the Company 
gerta an undue and upmerited advantage 
in the cowpetition fur business.” Surely 
all thisis below the dignity of an Losur- 
ance Coa miswoner, whocan haruly as- 
sume t» re.ulate tne business of compa- 
ries with reference to the comp-tition be- 
tween themselves. . 

Stepping the Commissioner’s language 
of unnecessary vervi ge, his obj: cuons to 
the pol.cy are reduced to two, and these 
can be refuted bv the merest tyro itn life 
insurance. Toe first is thatthe insurance 
is sometimes furnished ** on credit and 
hope,” asin assessmeut companies. The 
policy. pubiisued by the compaut, shows 
that $994 is paid in advonee for the first two 
years’ in-urance ot $20,000, at ave 40, 
which is at the rate of about $25 pe: $1,000 

© vear, While drriog the remainder of 
lite the charge is $712 per annum mad- 
vance for $20,000. or at the rate of $35 60 
per $1.000 annually. Now, the fact 1s, 
the amount charged during the first two 
years i- more than doub.e toe net rates re- 
quired to 1usure for tnat time, and the 
rate reyuired daring the remainder of 
life is abuve the regular rate for a_pol- 
icy taken out at age 42, and paid by 
aunaal premiums, After ten premiums 
have been p:id the Compaoy offers to 
loan the amvunt of any year’s premium 
(at 6 per cent. interest to be paid in casb), 
the loan to be secured by the policy, and 
to be offset in case of death by a mortua- 
ry-dividen:l, which the Commissioner ad- 
mits 1s provided for in the preaium rate 
charged. ‘Ihe otject of this is evidently 
to enable a policy holder who may have 
met financial reverses, to keep his policy 
in force without reducing the amount of 
his insurance; and it seems tous an ad- 
mirable provision. The policy is issued 
without this feature, if desired, at a 
lower ; remium rate. 

The secona objection—that the policy 
‘makes discriminations among insur- 
ants of the same class”—is upneld by rea- 
soning that ought not to deceive a school- 
boy. Tne Commissioner divides insurants 
into classes ‘* as 10d1cated by the general 
intention of the contract,” making one 
class of ail who insure for life, another of 
all who insure under endowment poiicies, 
and another of all wh» insure under term 

licres. S82 construed the law would 

orbid the issue of but one form of life 
policy, one form of endowment, and one 
form of term insurance. Is must be plain 
to every reader taut the solé intent of tne 
law is thas compames shoud charge 
every insurant the same price for tue 
same covutract. 

Taken altozether, the Commissioner’s 
letter 18 a Most ameziog cocument, and 
will not stand the t-st of calm ecratiny 
and comparison with the pokcy. It con- 
tradicts tne express terms of the policy, 
and tirally contradicts itself, while it is 


discourteous aod undignifed in both tone’ 


end language, from the first word to the 
last. By the ae ete the 
Commissioner apparently assumes the 
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right to decide what policies a company 
doing business in Massachusetts may is- 
sue-- hot in Massachusetts, but any where, 
since he notifies the officers of the New 
York Life *to discontinue and refrain 
from the issue of tais policy, or any with 
similar characteristics, woile your Com- 
panv is authoriz:d to transact business in 
this wealth.” 

The Massachusetts Department gained 
a@ reputation for wisdom under its early 
Commissioaers, Wright and Sargent, but 
under Tarbox and Merrill it has gained a 
reputation for Don Quixotism. It is trou- 
bled with a petual nightmare, and 
dreams dreadful things about the com 
nies. A few years ago it was Tontine 
insurance; last year 1t was the capital 
stcck ot life companies; and this year a 
new specter is cor jured up at which the 
Commissioner rides full tilt, as tho he 
were a free Jance in the field of life insur- 
ance, and not the responsiole head of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department, 

Possibly for the sake of peace the New 
York Life may drop the policy form mn 
question ; but whether it does or not, of 
this we may be sure—that life uoderwrit- 
ers of the acknowledged ability of Presi- 
dent Beers and Actuary Weeks will issue 
no policy that is not safe for the Company 
apd advant geous to the insured, 

Envy, as well as death, *- loves a shin- 
ing mark”; and since the publication of 
the Commussioner’s letter Various persons 
signing p-eudonyms are taking occasion 
to make insinuations against the C..mpany 
tbrough the daily papers. Let us whisper 
in our readers’ ears a secret as ‘* open” 
among newspaper men as the Commis- 
sioncr’s letter—viz., that this is the com- 
mon method employed at such times by 
competing companies. 

Judge the New York Life yourselves 
upon fac's which are a matter of record. 
It began business in 1845, and bas always 
peen wu purely mutuul company. It nas 
paid po,icy-noloets over one hundred and 
twenty-eight million doilai 8, and nas over 
one burdred millions more on hand for 
their provection and benetit. Its a.vidends 
paid, and surpius accumulated for pay- 
went of dividends as they become uue, 
exceed fifty milion dollars. It originatea 
and introduced the first non-torfeuure 
policy, the begionis g of the present non- 
forfeiwure sys‘em, in the face of deter- 
mined opposition on the part of comp-tiag 
companies. ‘The resulis of its ‘Tontune 
polecses—whicr have neen maiucing since 
1882—nave brea unsurpassed by those of 
any company. lt issues a great variety 
of policis, ad»pied to the ne ds of all 
class-s, {10m the day lapurer to tne mul- 
lionaire. 

Tous 1s its record, and upon this it can 
stand, and will stand, unsulued when its 
critics are furgotien. 





NOTES ON FIRES AND CONSTRUC- 
TION. 


It has been a remark, among good ob- 
servers of the sutjcct, that the ¢xtin- 
guishment of fire, aud the prevention of 
fire, and tae protection of property from 
water damage during fire, have devel- 
oped far more than has fire-preof con- 
struction. The latter has in practice 
proved such a failure that one of the cur- 
rent newspaper jokes is that a *‘tire-procf” 
building must be rated as a special haz- 
ard, The first buildings, if not of earth, 
are almost ulways wood; a city almost 
always ¢xtends itself with frame out- 
po-ts, and as giowth goes on ‘tne fire 
limits” (a sort of ridiculous phrase of 
formula), are fixea asew, and frame is 
interaicud. Wvod burns, but iron and 
all the building sivones do not; this 
seems to have produced the proposition 
that as far as wood 1s omiied a building 
wul defy fire. 

iron, at least for fronts, has not been in 
the firot rank of favur for a good many 
yeais past; anu an Iron frontis really oue of 
the very worst, Tne umber roof nas haa 
its character «exposed; but the commonly 
approved ficeprvot construction after the 
great fires of seventeen years ago was of 
masbie aod granite, the apparent solidity 
of the latter conveying a faita tnatit was 
everlasung us tne nilis. Architecturally, 
and as rc specis endurance, nothing couia 
well be more satisfactory to the eye tuan 
the granite rows in Booton’s most *‘ sola” 
business district, afer the rebuiiding. 
These streets were Bostoa’s pride. Toe 
subject was all disposed of, and here was 
tne Boston of the fucure. 

Weil—was it—and is it? The past year 
seems to bave been examining this sub- 
ject, and giving some juugments in the 
** um pressioaist” way. 

Tue materiais are wrong. Marble goes 
off in a soit of explosivn, under beat. 
aod ranks among the most uatrustwortby 
of stones. Gianite is a deceit, and not 
mucna better thau marble, Tne president 
of the Safe Deposit Company (‘he pioneer 
concery), to.d the wrier, in 1872. that be 
made « personal examinatien vu! the ruins 
at Boston, as a study of the quality of 
materiais, and that he found notning 
which bad proved o: such endurance as 
brick. When the old Potter Balding 
burned ina F:byaary of about ten years 








ag., a high and unbroken wall which the 
builders of the Times had had the fore- 
sight to put as a separation between 
the two protected the Times building 
from danger, and the occupanis (who 
placidly went on with their ordinary oc- 
cupations), from trepidation, almost as 
effectually as if they bad been a mile dis- 
tant. But a more wretched shell than the 
old Potter Builaing could bardly be found; 
of the present one we cannot speak, al- 
tho it noticeably bas an iron front. 

Butit isdemonstrated that of ail known 
materials brick, or sowe kindred sub- 
stance, resists fire best. It is bulky, and 
it is not easily treated ornamentally; but 
as the nature of materials cannot be al- 
tered to suit our wishes, tne mandate 
seems clearly to be that all building will 
— to be done in recognition of this 

act. 


Of course, elevator shafts and all ver- 
tical openings range from what might 
be called *‘ fair business risks” to these 
which almost seem to have been con- 
trived for conflegration purposes. And, 
of course, open and connecting air spuccs 
in the walis make of buildings stoves, 
The contents arethe fuel. And this fuel 
ranges trom that winch is ia flammable 
enough to burn with great alacrity and 
make fire to that whicn becomes food for 
tire when there isa large ht at brougbtoa it, 
Large roums are just us tavorable for de- 
struction by fire as they are ecovomical 
of space anu cost of construction aod 
Conve nient tor mercantile uses; the great 
* floor” of a mercantile concern, as a 
place for displaying and selling goods, 
seems almost useless if cut up by parti- 
tions, yet there 1s the dictate of ¢xperi- 
ence—fire loves open rooms and is re- 
tarded by partitions. 

Also, since fire invariably mounts up- 
wurd tnrougn every available passage, 
the logic of :esistance 18 to reverse that 
direction and fight 1t down. lo elevate 
the water, betore the fire, and have it 
ready to fight fire from above ard push 
it down seems better than to begin at the 
oottom and drive the water up. 

At least, 1t 1s evident trom the succes- 
sion of losses, whicn strike underwriters 
new blows even before they have recov- 
ered breath from the old, that there are 
important conditions wn: h are radically 
wrong. Construction 1s not only not tire- 
proot but is not even slow-buining ; it is 
startlingly sbown, im maby cases, to be 
just the reverse. Fire rages and sages, 
vpringing all its train of losses and mis- 
erles, just as epidemics rage, because 
toings are wrong: the only way to chaoge 
those wrong things is to punisu for them, 
and ibis wuct be the intent of their oc- 
currence. If men act in contravention 
vf the iaws Providence has seen fit to 
establish, Providence will not suspend 
those laws; instead, the penalty 1s let 
loose. 

lu 18s, however, an encouraging sign that 
greater attention 1s hing given to tue 
subject. S ucy and agitauion, with recog- 
nition that some things are realy wrong, 
precede the cure. We Americans are not 
quite like the Turk, who sits quietly and 
remarks that God 1s great, whue bis prop- 
erty 1s bulning, nor have we reached the 
stage of concluding that if God wants our 
stomachs to have fvod im tnem he wl 
put it there and so waiting till he does it; 
tut we build bad buildings, almost as if 
we wanted them to burn, we maintain 
costly means of fightung when they do 
burn, and then we expect insurance 1s 
going to both recoup and prevent, while 
at the same time betating it for charging 
such high rates. To suppore that tis 
recklessness 18 going on indefinitely is 
preposterous. 


tie 
> 


CARELESSNESS. 


It is probably in human nature that 
whoever hits his foot against a stone 
feels, as the first result, even if he does 
not express it, a flash of resentment 
against the stone for being in the way. 
Yet the stone is only au item in the world- 
machine, and it is necessary that all this 
machine should operate in fixed ways. 
There is no consideration of consequences, 
and no discrimination on account of in- 
tentions. The gun discharges its contents 
just the same, whether pointed at a tiger 
or ata buman person in what we call mis- 
take; the wall falls on a throng of little 
childien, or the water rushes out of a 
broken reservoir, just as readily as if no 
living thing were involved; it is not that 
these forces and materials are cruel, but 
that they are not sentient. Tbey do not- 
think; they are not made to think; it 1s 
the business of the persons who are sur- 
rounded by these toings to understand 
and respect them and to do ther own 
thinking. 

To cull the result of our own remissness 
** the act of Gud” bas no truth init, un- 
less that by our own fault we tempt God 
and compel him tu act, in the ways be has 
fixed and, therefore, cannot alter for any 
such occasion. To accuse him of cruelty 





in such cases, as almost any of us is liable 
to do when severely hurt, means that he 
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should not have organized any methods 
at all, leaving all things to chance; or 
that he should have arranged so that 
nothing could in any case burt ur; or that 
(which is almost the same as the les') be 
should interpose b+ tween the broken law 
and its victim. This means that after the 
unfortunate people of Johnstown had 
been warned and had refusea tomove, Ged 
should have held b»ck the water bebind 
the broken bank. Of course, nothing of 
this sort can be done; and if declining to 
work miracles on bebalf of careless peo- 
ple is cruelty, God is cruel. It is pitiful 
that linemen are roasted and unwary. 
passers-by are struck aead; but this is 
part of the price of learning how to make 
¢lectricity safe in its contact with our 
daily life; and Gud could not hsve pre- 
vented it exct pt by altering the nature of 
electricity (wu.co was fixed age; ago) or 
by interfering with the liberty of Luman 
action. 

It men persist im running the ends of 
fivor beams into the flues of chimneys and 
teaving them +0, Out ot saeer luziness or 
besotted stupidity, 1t must be expected 
that houses so Luilt will take fire, If 
apartment bou-es are built witn a wooden 
box frum ccliar to roof, kiiln-dred in 
cuurse of ume, with temptations avded in 
the use of matcoes and hot couls, tne 
house will be on tire from cellar wo rvof in 
a flash, if the start of** a litle fire” comer, 
whetber the first week or tue thousandth. 
It people build, and ouner people uccupy, 
such a awelli.g in the cellar of whicu a 
baker fries cruisers in hot tat vefore duy- 
break in the morning, just as soon us the 
slipping of the oaker’s tvot or rome other 
litle ahp eptls we fat on the fire the 
whole strac:uce will be in a roar o! flame, 
altho thee may be a huadrd litte cuil- 
dren dreaming 1n their cribs on every 
floor. It builders 1un up a churcb wail 
and leave 1t unrupportea by fllor beems 
or shoring, and a heavy gale cones, ire 
wall wili clash QOWD on aus elling alcng- 
side, The imtenuion, the pian, the fure- 
tnoughe or lack of furetlought, we all 
tofmaterial, Tre poison dues not vb 1Vve 
that it pas becn swaliowed by murtake, 
and therefore omit to attack Lhe stowacn 
in the way naturaitoi'. It1s the act, and 
pot the motive, which ete: mipes Jesuits. 
And if atewder-bcx shaft i» put moa 
building, or if there isa furnace fluc placed 
too near the Wood, these things act 4 re- 
cleely asif they bad been planned to set 
builuings on fire as soon as Ubey are 
brougnhe into the right conditions; ana if 
there are Open ait->paces, COLI Cling, 
within walls and under fl ors ana roots— 
as there are in all Luuidings «xcept perhaps 
onein ten tuousano—tue fire goes through 
those spaces tu the toy as readily ava cer- 
tainly 4s if they bad been planned to be 
the flues tuey reaily are. 

Then when the train which bad build- 
ing and bad habits have Jzia gces cft ard 
the fire breaks Gut we tun 41d binga 
fire department, maintained at a Leavy 
cust, Which stops the burmEg. with a 
water damage second only to that of tire; 
then we luok to the insurance companies 
and consider that there is no very real 
‘oss if only we have been ** covered.” 

Now just as 1ong as these bad habits 
cont:nue, fires and ali the lict of prever ti- 
ble calam.ties will fullow tnem. An ex- 
ample of tnecontrary conduct and resu: 3 
is furnisned by tne railroads, which, by 
intelligent stuay and rigid discipline, 
have almost eliminated ‘* accidents” 
from railroad travel. That these reckless 
ways willcont:nue indefioitely is not to 
be expected—they are too costly; their 
cost will compel retorm. - But is it not 
ume to seriously undertake tne reform 
= stop the cost trom running up fur- 
ther? 


- 





Insurance, one of the organs of the Mu- 
tual Reserve Fand Life A-sociation of tnis 
city, endeavors to break the matter gen- 
tly by stating that ‘* it understands that the 
new business of the Mutual R- serve Fund 
Life last y+ar was not quite up to the 
high mark set by the same Association in 
1888.” This is very gooa for a start. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE ATNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARIFORD, CONN, 


THE Atna Insurance Company was or- 
ganized in 1819, and for the last seventy 
ears has been an important factor in the 
usivess interests of tbe United States, and 
is justly entitied to be called * The Old 
#2 na of Hartford.” It has, of course, 
passed torough many vicissitudes, but has 
always emerged therefrom with credit to 
itseif and satisfaction to its policy-holders; 
ov paying its claims promptly and in 
f 





all. 

Tie Company has a cash capital of 34 000,- 
000, and its to #] assets foot up tbe magonfi- 
cevt sum of $10,071,509 65. 1t~ net surplus 
is 33.760,066 01, a sum Jureeriban the capitul 
ot almust any other company in-the coun- 
try. Tie Avvuna has beea partical riy tor- 
tunate 1» having tbe services, as officers, of 
some of the best uLderwriters 1n Hartfo.d. 
It has agencies alt over tbe country, »nd of 
course stands at tbe very bead of a!) fire in- 
surance companies, Its officersare, J. G: od- 
now, President; A. C. Bayne, Secretary: 
Wo. B. Ciark, Vice-President; aod Jas. F. 
Dudley and Wm. H. King, Assistant Seo- 
retaries, 
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THE ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARIFORD, CONN. 

ATTENTION is called to the Anpnal State- 
ment of the condition of the Orient In-ur- 
ance Company, onthe first of January, from 
woich it will be seeo that it is one of the 
slid insvravce coMorni-s of the country. 
It has a capital of $1 000 000 paid up iu cash 
with total assats of $1.805.663 48 anda esnr- 
plas, as regards policv-polders, ot $1,161,- 
798 99. la securiog insurance on their prop- 
efty our readers will do well to remember 
the Orient of Hartford. 

Its officers are: Chas. B. Whiting, Presi- 
dent; Jumes U_ Taintor, Secretary; and 
Howard W. Cook, Assistant Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF A DAL Pala, 





EIGHTEEN years ago The American Fire 
Insurance Company of Poiladelpbia com- 
me: ced busivess with a capita: stock of 
$500,000, and to day i:s total as-ets ure $2,- 
642 669.97, and it has a surplus ot $109,616.79. 
We call theattention of uur readers to these 
figures believiog that there are a verv few 
companies doing busine-s in the United 
States which can shew sue xcclLent a record 
astuis. l'ae Compuny’s as-ets are invested 
io some of the very vest securities, aud its 
Mavaxement is avie, wise aud Courervaiive, 
lt has agents toroughout the United States, 
and 1s one of tne best tire insurance com- 
pa ies of wnicn we have Knowleage. The 
officers are: Thomas H. eg pte Presi- 
deut; Charics P. Perot, Vice-Presiden ; 
Richard Maris, Sccrctury; anu Jas. B. 
Young, Actuary. 


INSURANCE. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


I anne cocccccesccce cencseccs 2804, 0 
Pa BI Lae iw 22222277777 4994-83 7 


SU RPLOS (Mass. Standard)..... $793,045 51 
Cush surrender vaiues stated in every policy, and 
 ~ ecnanemes by the Massachussetts Non-forteiture 


w 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
. W.ANDER“ON. Gen. Ac't. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 021 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
tor description of new plans and 
features. 





























1861. THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MAS8, 
88 Years of Suocessful 
PURELY MUTU. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 


HENRY 5S. LEE, Vice-President. 
Seaerretarv. 


JOHN A. HALT. rv 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 








RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Tr vin Policies Issued, 
Iacreasein Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance im force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
- a WaeRLWhIOGr ‘aseatant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. ‘ 
EXAMINE THE MANIFULD ADVANTAG!S OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of this Company. It is easier to place insurance on 
this plau than ou aay plan ever be‘ore offered, and 
the policy itse-f is the most liberal aud equitable con- 
tract consistent with recognized business principle: . 
THe MARKED SUCUESS already achieved by thir 
puaiene that it fills a waut iong felt by the msuar- 


ng Da lic, 
JUD AGENT 4, desiringto represent the Com- 


pawy, are lavited to adaress J. =. GAFFNEY, Super- 
intencent of agencies, at Home Office. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 
ASSETS. Dec, 31st, 1888. $19,724,538 45 
LIABILITIES...........2-.-- 19:228:335 93 

$4,436,189 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the life rate premium. 
Annual cash distrivuions are paid upon all 











policies. 
Lm | policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der aud paid-up msurance valués to which tne in- 


sured is entities by the »assacbcetts Statute. 
Pamppie 8, rates and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Ofhice, 
BENJ.F. STEVENS, President. 
J0s, M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE | 





8. F.TRULL, Secretary 
- 


~~ @& Tewsew Sor @-*+ 





STATEMENT OF TILE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


On tho Thirty-First Day of December, 1890. 


Cash Capital, - ° e 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), 
Reserve, Unpaid Lossss (Fire), 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), - 
Other C.alms, - = A . 
Net Surplus, - « - 


Total Assets, - - 


LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-ONE YEARS, 


Sixty-Four Million Six Hundred and Eighty- 
One Thousand Dollars. 


J. GOODNOW, President. 


A. C. BAYNE, Secretary. 


JAS. F. DUDLEY, WM. H. KING, Ass’t Secretaries. 


DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM R. CONE, 
HENRY E. RUSSELL, 
NATHANIEL SHIPMAN, THOMAS O. ENDERS, 
AUSTIN C. DUNHAM, 
JAMES A. SMITH, 
WILLIAM B. CLARK, FRANOIS GOODWIN, 


ROLAND MATHER, 
GUSTAVUS F. DAVIS, 
DRAYTON HILLYER, 
WILLIAM F. TUTTLE, 
FRANCIS B, COOLEY, 


$1,000,000.00 
‘ 2,073,162.32 
. 17,536.86 
191,024.79 

9,206.90 

79,912 77 
3.700,666.01 





$10,907 1,509.65 


WM. B. CLARK, Vice-Pres’t. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 


ATWOOD COLLINS, 
JOTHAM GOODNOW, 








(87) 28 


Nulla Vestigia Retrorsum.” 


THE TRAVELERS 


NEVER GROWS 





Less Secure, 
Less Prosperous, 
Less Equitable, 
Less Trusted. 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1890, * ® bead 
Liabilities, “‘ ; . ane 


Surplas, Jam. Ist, 1890, - 


$11,528,649 30 
9,163,116 24 


$2,365.534 06 





STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1889. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
Number of Life Policies written to date 


a Mhetineti econ ahanneth eres cada 58.185 
New Life Iosurance written in 1899.............cccccceccee coccccececcccceces $8,439,650 00 
(A Gain over 1888 of more than $1,000,000.) 

OE AON OO MONEE DEMIEE nic co nsnnnceacde ceceelchic cascbisncn ck 5 406.955 48 

o _ He ints siesta taitiiebdAce dilate s Ohne Scie ues 553,311 80 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Accident Policies written to date............. 0.00 cece ccceececeee 1,619 588 
o ” - vei pl nee EN. eae 104 348 

7 s ee IO Tho, ibs on ein nudine audsave we 14,428 
Whole number Accident Claims paid..............cccccccccsescesceee sec cuees 201,591 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 1889...............6.0 ccc cece ceeecs u eeees $1 026,552 £2 
Whole amount Accident Claims paid....................... 12,063,685 24 


Total Losses paid, both Departments, - $17,470,640 72 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 








_/ 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET. 
EIGHTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the Condition of the Company January ist, 1890. 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Real Estate............eceeeeees $230,100 00 | Losses in process of adjustment $177.327 65 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages 993,703 40 | Reinsurance Fund, temporary . 1,088,162 18 
Ground Rents, well secured.... 7,253 34 | Reclaimable on perpetual poli. 
United States Loans..........-. 37,200 00 ae Ree ee ae 465,232 06 
Bonds and Loans.........-.+.-+ 1,052,949 56 | Commissions unpaid....... .... 2,331 29 
Loans on Deposits..........--.- 150,000 00 | Cash Capital................... 500.C00 00 
Interest and Rents due and ac- RS ocean cameoas ve 409,616 79 
GROEE 5nd 05s ctv cd: chesedce!iees 20 429 79 
Premiumsincourseofcollection 21,707 79 
Cash in Banks and office of 
COMPAR... 22... c0ccesececece 129,326 09 
ToTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1890. . . .$2,642.669 97 $2,542 669 OF 








DIRECTORS: 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, P.S.HUICHINSON, JOSEPH E.GILLINGHAM, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, SAMUEL WELSH, Jr, 








ISRAEL MORRIS, CHARLES P. PEROT, CHAS. 8S. WHELEN. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, CHARLES P. PEROT, 
President. Vice-President. 
RICHARD MAR JAMES B. YOUNG, 
Secretary. Actuary. 



















































" Aunual Premium, 


$712.00. 


NOTICE.—In consideration of the 
stipulations in cvse of lapee specified in 


the Policy, the Provisions of Chap. 347 


of the laws of 1879, of the State of New 


York, have been waived in the applica- 


tion for this Policy. 


Examined, 
“Orlinary Lilie. 
Distribution 
Policy. 
Mortuary 
Dividend. 


89--437. 


Distribution 
Policy 
Provisions. 


Phe “ Distribution 
Policy Provis- 
ions’? are practi- 
cally the same as 
the Distribution 
and Tontine Pro- 
visions in the 
pohcies of all 
companies. 


D.vidends after 
Distribution 
Period. 


Surrender after 
Distribution 
Period. 


Premium 
Loans. 


Risks not 
Assumed. 


Powers of 
Agents. 


Payment of 
Premiums. 


Notice 
When Due. 


Proofs 
of Deatb. 


Assignments. 


Mortuary 
Dividend. 
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THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MEETS THE CRITICISM MADE UPON ITS 


ORDINARY LIFE DISTRIBUTION POLICY 


by the Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts by publishing the Policy in extenso. The 


full text will be found below: 


(SPECIMEN COPY.) 


(No, 000,000.) ($20,000. 


The New York Life Insurance Company, 


BY THIS POLICY OF INSURANCE, 


IN CONSIDERATION of the agreements, statements, representations, and warranties submitted to its officers at the Home Office, in the City of New York, in 
the written Application for this Policy, which are hereby referred to and made a part of this contract, and in further consideration of the sum of Nine hundred 
and ninety-four dollars and.................... cents, to them in hand paid, at the office of the Company, in the City of New York (being the first premium), and 
of the annual premium of Seven hundred and twelve dollars and...............--. cents; to be paid at said Office on or before the Thirteenth day of December, in 
every year during the continuance of this Policy, commencing on the Thirteenth day of December, 1891, DOTH INSURE the life of John Doe of..... agi Macamene 
in the County of.............. Mey 60 itd ees (hereinafter called the insured), in the amount of Twenty thousand dollars, commencing on the Thir- 





“teenth day of December, 1889, at noon. 


AND THE SAID COMPANY DOTH HEREBY PROMISE AND AGREE to pay the antount of the said Insurance, at its Office in the City of New York, 
to Mary, wife of the insured; or, in the event of her prior death, to the insured’s Executors, Administrators, or Assigns, upon receipt and approval of proofs, 
as hereinafter required, of the death, during the continuance of this Policy, of the said insured, deducting therefrom all indebtedness to the Company, together 
with any balance of the year’s premium remaining unpaid. 

THIS POLICY is issued and accepted upon the following express Conditions and Agreements: 

First: If this Policy shall become a claim by death after having been in force two full years, the Company will not contest its payment on account of the 
incorrectness of any statement in the application, or in the accompanying declarations to the Medical Exarniner (except in the case of fraud), provided, however, 
that if the age of the insured is understated the amount of the insurance payable shall be such proportion of the amount of the Policy as the premium paid bears 
to the required premiuin at the true age. 

Second: That if the premiums are not paid, as hereinafter provided, on or before the days when due, then this policy shall become void, and all payments 
previously made shall remain the property of the Company, except that if this Policy shall lapse or become forfeited for the non-payment of any premium, 
after there have been paid thereon three full premiums as above specified, a paid-up Policy will be issued, on demand made within six months after such 
lapse with surrender of this-Policy, under the same conditions as this Policy, except asto the payment of premiums, but without participation in profits—and 
without mortuary dividend—for such an amount as the net Reserve on this Policy at the time of lapse, computed by the American Table of Mortality and inter- 
est at four and one-half per ceat., after deducting all indebtedness to the Company, will purchase as a single premium at the present published rates of the 
Company, at the age of the insured at the time of lapse; and all right to any other paid up Policy or surrender value, provided for by the statute of any State 
or country, is hereby waived 

Third: That the provisions, requirements, and benefits, printed or written by the Company, upon the next page of this Policy, are a part of this Contract, 
as fully as if they were recited at length over the signatures hereto affixed. . 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the said NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has, by its President, Vice-President or Actuary, signed and deliv- 
ered this Contract, this thirteenth day of December, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine. 








PROVISIONS, REQUIREMENTS .AND BENEFITS REFERRED TO IN THIS POLICY. 


78 1S Poliey is issued on the DISTRIBUTION POLICY PLAN, the particulars of which are as follows: 
Hat the DISTRIBUTION PEKIOD for this Policy shall be completed on the thirteenth day of December in the year nineteen hundred and nine. 


HAT nodividend of surplus shall be allowed or paid upon this Policy unless the insured shall survive until completion of its DISTRIBUTION PERIOD, and 
unless this Policy shall then be in torce. 
HAT surplus or profit derived from such Policies on the DISTRIBUTION POLICY PLAN, as shall not be in force at the date of the completion of their 
T respective DISTRIBUTION PERIODS, shall be apportioned among such Policies as shall complete their DISTRIBUTION PERIODS. x) 
HAT after the completion of the DISTRIBUTION PERIOD, provided this Policy shall not have been previously terminated, this Policy shall secure to 
the insured one of the following benefits: 
FIRST.—To apply the accumulated surplus apportioned by the Company to this Policy to the purchase of an Annuity on the life of the insured to be used 


in reduction of subsequent premiums on this Policy, and in case the amount accruing in any year from the Annuity shall exceed the amount of premium due 
thereon the excess to be paid in cash. 


SECOND.—Tocontinue the Policy for the original amount and withdraw in cash the accumulated surplus apportioned by the Company to this Policy. 


THIRD.—To withdraw in cash the Entire Equity (that is, the net reserve, being seventy-six bundred and fifty three dollars and twenty cents ($7,653.20);, 
and in eddition thereto the accumulated surplus aforesaid.) 


FOURTH.—To convert the entire Equity into a Paid-Up Policy, without Jerticistion in profits, for an amount to be determined by the method them 
in use by the Company in determining Paid- a of this class; provided that this Policy is legally surrendered during the lifetime of the insured, and 
within ninety days trom the completion of the DISTRIBUTION PERIOD, and provided, further, that no Paip-Up Policy shall be issued for any amount in 
excess of the original insurance, except upon a medical re-examination satisfactory to the Company. 

FIFTH.—The conversion of the Entire Equity intoa Life Annuity upon the life of and payable to the insured. 

maxTe —te continue the Policy for the original amount and convert the apportioned surplus into a Revisionary Addition conditioned upon satisfactory 
re-examination. ; 

These benefits are at the option of the insured; but it is understood and agreed that not less than three months prior to the completion of the PIS- 
TRIBUTION PERIOD the said insured shall notify the Company, in writing, which benefit is selected; and that if no such notification shall be received, then,, 
and in that case, the surplus apportioned to this Policy shall be applied to the purchase of an Annuity as stipulated in the “‘ first benefit’? named above. 
yHat in the payment of premiums upon this policy, falling due within the selected DISTRIBUTION PERIOD, a grace shall be allowed of one month, 

provided that in all cases when this grace is availed of, interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum shall be paid to the Company for the time deferred. 
F this Policy is continued in force after the Distribution Period, surplus will be apportioned to it at the expiration of each period of five years thereafter. 
Such apportionments will be made in the form of reversionary additions; but the value of the same may, at the option of the insured, be taken in cash or 
applied te the reduction of premiums during the next five-year period, or to the permanent reduction of all future premiums. When the value is taken in 
cash, payment shall be made to the insured, and his receipt shall be a valid release to the Company. Should the insured, however, request in writing that 


dividends after the Distribution Period be declaredannually, instead of at intervals of five years, the change so uested will be made, dating f th ] 
tion of the Distribution Period, or of any five-year period thereafter. a = ¥ i a i atl 


ais Policy, if in force, mane be surrendered to the Company at the expiration of any period of five years after the Distribution Period, upon thi:ty days’ 

previous written notice. If so surrendered, the entire reserve, at American four per cent., and in addition thereto the surplus then apportioned, will 

be aliowed as a surrender of value. 

AFTze the premiums have been paid on this Policy for ten years, the Company will loan to the holder of the Policy (to enable him to continue it in force) 
the amount of any subsequent premium or premiums within the DISTRIBUTION PERIOD, as the same shall become due; provided interest at the rate 


of six per cent. per annum is paid annually in advance upon all such loans. The aggregate amount of any such loans and all interest accrued or unpaid u th 
same shall be deducted from the proceeds of this Policy in any settlement of the Policy or of any benefit "Gorounder. . eee 


HIS Policy does not insure against death occurring while engaged in military or naval service in time of war, or in consequence of such service, nor against 

death in consequence of a duel or violation of law. In any such case the Policy shall be null and void; but on its surrender within six months thereafter, 
with satisfactory proofs of death, the net reserve (computed by the American Table of Mortality and interest at four and one-half per cent.), after deducting all 
indebtedness to the Company, will be paid therefor. 


Ne Agent bas power in behalf of the Company to make or modify this or »ny contract of insurance, to extend the time for paying a premium, to waive any 
fcrteiture, to issue a permit for residence, travel, or occupation, or to bind the Company by making any promise or receiving any representation or infor- 
mation, This power can be exercised only by the President, Vice-President or Actuary of the Company, and will not be delegated. 

LL premiumsare dué and payable at the Home Office of the Company unless otherwise agreed in writing, but may he paid to agents producing receipts : 
A signed by the President, Vice-President or Actuary, and countersigned by such agents. Notice that each and every food» of gronainan te due - the ate 
named in the Policy is given and accepted by the delivery and acceptance of this Policy, and any further notice required by any statute is hereby expressly 
waived. The giving of any other notice, or the acceptance of any premium after it is due, is to be considered as an act of courtesy only, and shall not be deemed 
as establishing a custom or as waiving or disturbing any of the conditions as to payment of premium thereafter due. 


PRoors of death under this Policy shall be furnished to the Company at its office in the City of New York within one yedr after death, and shall include : 
sworn statements on the Company’s forms, as follows: (1) A statement from each claimant; (2) a statement from each physician who attended the deceased 
within a year before death; (3) a statement from a responsible householder who knew the deceased; (4) a statement from the undertaker; (5)a statement from : 
the clergyman, whenever one officiates; (6) a copy of the verdict and of the evidence on which it was based, duly certified,:.whenever an inquest has been held.. 
All ae must be fully answered, and the omission of any of the answers or statements required must be satisfactorily explained or supplied by other- 
proofs. 

NY assignment of this Policy must be made in duplicate, and both copies must be sent to the Home Office for acknowledgment, one of them to be retained by- 

the Company. Under no circumstances will the Company assume any responsibity for the validity of any assignment. 


F this Pohcy shall become a claim by death occurring within the Distribution Period above specified, and su uent to the 13th day of December, eighteen" 
I hundred and ninety-nine, a Mortuary Dividend will be paid therewith,equal to the ,total amount of pine ben the tabular enawel rate) due on Po after’ 
said date and paid whether in cash or by premium loan as above. 


THE effect of the premium-loan provision is to protect the policy-holder from forfeiture, should he be unable to continue his payments from this point; and iw 


case of death the family is protected for the full sum insured by the Company’s Guaranteed Mortuary Dividend, equal to the | ade, d 
policies is written with or without the Mortnary Dividead feature. In the leaner one the rate of premium in towes, ii a ee 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Go, of New York, 


*RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888, 











- $126,082,153 56 


87,275,301 68 

$7,940,063 63 

$1,645, il 
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214,261 r+ § 
b. 786, 788 95 








$54,496,251 
3,215,932 52 
$3, 010 06 
$14,727,550 22 











an ral 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at in 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred an 




















$126,082,153 56 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be 


correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as neual. 


























Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
WB ieee 4) icnwe then $34,681,420... ........ $351,780,285.........4+ $4,743,771 
pS a 46,507,139... ....cceee0 368,981,441.........++- 5,012,634 
WB e cnececceses ccs Ce vcccccccces 393,809,208...... Senden 5,643,568 
| eee 69,457 ,468.......0-006 427 ,628,933..........4 6,204,442 
Mi scccee: egcawes pS eee 482,125, 184........00.. 7,940,068 
New YORK, January 234, 1889. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. ‘ 
SAMUEL E.SPROULLS, |LEWIS MAY, ROBERT SEWELL, Henry H. Roe 
Lucive ROBINSON, OLIVER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,|J¥O. W. AU! ‘CLOBS, 
Raxce D. BABCOCK, Henry W. SMITH, CHARLES R. HENDERSON, THtODOKE MORFORD, 
GRORGE 8. ROBERT OLYPHANT, EORGE BLIss, WILLIAM BABCOCK, 
EICHARD A. MCCURDY, |GkoRGE F. BAKER, R0FUS W. PecKHAM, Preston B. PLUMB, 
MES C. HOLDEN, Jos. THOM A RT A WILLIAM D. WASHBUEN 
HIRMANN C, VON , |DuDLEY O x mM. P, DIXON, KSANT FISH, 
ALEXANDER A. RICE, FREDERIC CROMWE! O¥ERT A. GRANNISS, AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIZRD 
Ff, RATCHFORD STARR, j|JULIGN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C. MILLER, CHARLES E. MITIER, 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS...........008 eevee Vice-President. 
SRAAD BP. LAAT, .ccceccececdosccccvnccce 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON. .....00.20ccsccsccecrscscees Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasvrer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D., 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. P. SANDS, Casbier 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cv. 


OFPIcEs, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 

Continental } Brooklyn cor. Court and Mon‘ 
Buildings, and No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve tor re-insurance....82,502,127 38 


e Sts, 


Reserveampletoraiiciaims. 295,127 67 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 
Net Surplus...... ......:...-c000 + 1,331,545 97 


Total Assets,J uly 1st,1889..85,1:28,.801 02 

















This pany ducts its busi under the Re 

strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
DIRECTORS; 
WM. L. ANDREWS WM. G. LO 
LD. K EDWARD 
HIRAM BARNEY, RICHARD A. MCCURDY 
KGE BLIS L ND. ORR, 

CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
JOAN CLAFLIN, JNO. L. RIKE 
E. W. CORLIES. HENRY F.SPA LDING, 
JOHN H. EARLE. WM H.SWAN, 
JAMES FRASER: LAWRENCE TURNORE 
AURSLIUS B.HULL, THEODORE F. VAIL, 
WM. H. HURLBUT, J, D. VERMILYE, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 
H. H. LAMPORT 





oO 
OHAS.'H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Sec’y. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 
CYR US PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS. 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


a 





1850, (39 YBARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for destr- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment and 
HMberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
J, L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vic e-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 
In thiscompany pelicy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage ever these o 


all 
aap arta 


See Charter. 








OFFICE: 
2! Courtiandt 8 





ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YORK, January 234, 1889. 


The Trustees, wm Confermity to the Churter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the Slat of December, 1888 ; 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888......... $3,965,166 38 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
JADUATY, 188B,..... 000.0008 esses 


Total Marine Premiums.................+++ $5,253,404 39 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1888, to 3ist December, 1888,.... . . ...... $3,867,209 


Wins cvdevcevcnsseccecccice $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 
OCBTIMATEM AL........cecrcees eeneseevensenes 560,947 20 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 
Cash in Bank,...'....0c000. ccccccsessccescccesess  2ORS12 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to tae holders thereof, or theh 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
8lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, . 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D, JONES. OHA’s H. 
Ww. & RE. SAEs G. DE FOREST 
+ Aig ‘ CHARLES D.LEVERICH 
“ . DENTON SMITH. 
STURGIS. DW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
B H. OHN L RIKER 
ED Ww. SON W. 
Ww. Bi * THOM, B MAITLAND, 
HORACE Rows ‘ TAMES A HEWLETT. 
Wit. AM. IDGE. GEOKGEH. MACY, * 
bit were, Seber Ries 
Pes BU TT,GUS Y AMSINOK- . 
XE. eA LLtaat . BOULTON 
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The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U.S. 
Next year the Equitable Society will begin to pay 


Dividends on its 20-year Tontine policies. 


If the experi- 


ence of the present ay corresponds with that of the year 


just ended, the resu 


7 ontine 


ts of these policies will be as follows: 


Profits. 


1. On 20-payment life policies, and on Endowments, a 
cash surrender value equal to all the premiums paid, with 
Compound Interest at rates varying from 3% to 5 per 


cent. per annum. 


2. In every instance a cash return exceeding the 
amount invested, making the cost of the assurance in 
the ‘east favorable cases less than the zuterest on the 


premiums paid. 


Examples: 


20-Year Endowment Policies 
for $1,000 
Age Premiums 
when Paid in Cash Paid-up 
Issued. 20 Years. Value. Value. 
30 $902 $1,706 $3,650 
35 1,018 1,746 3,310 
40 1,060 861,813 += 3,070 
45 1,128 1,932 2,950 
50 1,240 2,156 3,000 





20-Payment Life Policies 
for $1,000. 


Age. Premiums. Cash. Paid-up. 
30 $622 $909 $1,940 
40 796 1,204 2,030 
50 1,096 1,746 2,430 
Ordinary Life Policies 
for $1,000. 
Age. Premiums. Cash. Paid-up. 
30 ©6$466 §=$573 $1,230 
40 644 850 =—s_ 1,440 
50 970 1,387 ~—=‘1,930 


The Society issues policies for any round amount from 
$1,000 to $100,000. The latest form is designated 


The Free Tontine, 


and is a stmple promise to pay, and has no conditions on 


the back. 


It is incontestable after two years; non-forfeit- 


able after three years; unrestricted as to travel and occu- 
pation after one year, and gives a choice of six methods of 
settlement at the end of the Tontine period. 





The Society also issues a new investment and Indemnity 


Bound 


under which a safe and profitable INVESTMENT is combined 
with the most liberal form of LIFE ASSURANCE extant. 
This Bond is payable at maturity in cask or may be 


extended at interest. 


Assets, $105,000,000 
Liabilities, 82,500,000 


Income, $30,000,000 


New Assurance, $1'75,000,000 


Surplus, $22,500,000 Outstanding Assurance, $625,000,000 


J W. ALEXANDER, V.P. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 








Maximum Security. 


Minimum Cost. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 


will give you double the amount of insurance that y 
ies. Avoids the 


ecessarily high cost of yt premium insurance on the one 
er. 


com unn 
rity and uncertainty of assessment insurance on the 


SHEPPARD HOMANS Pres. and Act'v. 


ou can obtain for the same snoney from any of the old 


and, and the tasecu 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Send for Prospectus or call in person 





ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGI ARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN ITS 


NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITA Ln. .cccccceseveccesseccccvesccoccceees $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUB......ccccoscoecccvesccsccescseccees . 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of 
BON 


also ren 
BURGLAR-PROOF VadLts at ee ve 
75, accor size. ex e for corpora- 
‘ bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
Vente fer A. 3 pocms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
‘or Safe 
POSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
ideas COLLECTED AND} TTED FORA 
The pany acts as CUTOK, ADMINISTRA 
CUTES intents description trom the Courts, 
o 
and Indi uals. ‘ 
L TRUST FUNDs and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets 


of the Com . 
, the Company has a Special 
primarily responsible for 


Py «og of $ 
WiLLe IPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 


WITHOUT CHARGE. 
STEPHEN A. CALD t. 
JOHN GEST, Vice- it, and in charge of 
e 
ROBERT PA’ iN. Sec. 
CHARLES ATHERTON t Treasurer. 
8. L. WRIGHT, Jr.. t . 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








Resopveterreinsoraics and ai dthor ci aia 





TOTAL ASSETS, January lst., 1889... ..$2.500,916 21 
THOS BH. MONTGOMERY President, 
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THE UNFINISHED STOCKING. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON, 








LAy it aside—her work—no more she sits 

By open window in the western sun, 

Thinking of this and that beloved one, 
In silence, as she knits. 


Lay it aside—the needles in their place— 
No more she welcomes, at the cottage door, 
The coming of her children home once 
more, 
With sweet, and tearful face. 


Lay it aside—her work is done, and well— 
A generous, sympathetic, Christian life. 
A faithful! mother, and a noble wife, 

Her influence who can tell ? 


Lay it aside—say not her work is done— 

No deed of love or goodness ever dies, 

But in the lives of others multiplies; 
Say it is just begun, 


CLEVELAND, O. 





OCEAN REMINISCENCES. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 








Ler me recall ¢ trifling incident of my 
shipboard life—an experience small and 
brief, indeed, but vividly fresh and of 
clearest and keenest outline in memory. 
We were on the Mozambique parallels, 
well to the eastwards; the weather hot, 
the sky copperish, and the sea of asallow- 
ish blue, with a thick, slow flow of swell 
as tho the water was heavy and sluggish 
with oil; a weak breeze of wind blew off 
the port quarter, with a sort of sting of 
heat in it,like the bite of the sun himself: 
and the ship under all studding-sails on 
that side went rolling forward in a kind 
of loathing way, as tho alive to thetrucks 
with instinct; and I very well remember 
the slopping noise of the water as it fell 
from her bow like flinging bucketfuls of 
liquid grease overboard. , 

It was about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, when the thickness over the star- 
board bow died out along the horizon 
there and showed the sea-line clear to the 
edge of the ocean, with a twisting and 
glancing of yellow fires in it from the 
sun, as tho lines of molten brass were 
slowly sinking in it. It was then that a 
sail was made out some three points on 
the bow or thereabouts, apparently a 
large ship, showing to her courses with 
her mizzen-topmast gone, and the spanker- 
gaff naked, with some colors flying at it. 
As we slowly rose her she showed like a 
frigate upon the water, with her band of 
broken ports and her big wing of standing 
jib; and I heard the captain tell the mate, 
after taking a long view of her.through a 
telescope, that he believed she was such 
and such a ship, naming a well-known 
Indiaman of those days. She was in dis- 
tress, it was now gathered; for it seems 
that she carried a brace of signal halliards 
at her gaff-end, on one of which was 
hoisted the English ensign, jack down, 
while on the other fluttered a row of 
bunting out of Marryatt’s Code, signify- 
ing that there was serious sickness on 
board. 

I can see that ship now as I saw her 
then; her canvas had the whiteness of 
froth touched by moonshive; she rose 
and fell very majestically, her ports 
bristling and fading as she leaned co the 
heave of the waters. By the aid of the 
glass, which I furtively employed on the 
mate turning his back, I could distinctly 
make out the white quarter-boats swing- 
ing at her davits, the gleams off the glass 
of her large windows, the hurried shad- 
owing of her sails as they swung in and 
out, and the flags hovering in reds and 

whites and. blues fromthe peak end. The 
helm of our ship was shifted for her, and 
we got her right under our flying jib- 
boomend. There was not enough yawn 
in the foot of the foresail to disclose her 
from the poop; and it being now four 
o'clock and my turn to quit the deck, I 
strolled forward on to the forecastle to 
watch the very noble picture on the sea- 
line that was rendered significant be- 
yond expression by her appealing colors 
and by the mutilation of her abaft, A 
group of our Jacks stood against one of 








the catheads, gazing too. Lhad not been 
looking above tbree minutes when 
one of them exclaimed in a hoarse 
voice: 

** What, the blazes! Is that there muck 
a-drawing up around her, or is she a-dis- 
solving ?” 

**The ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ or my eyes 
ain’t mates!” said a second man, in sub- 
dued voice of mingle? awe and astonish- 
ment. 

** Watch her a-dying out! Smite me, 
if mortial eyes ever see the like of that 
afore.” 

My gaze was upon the ship as the men 
spoke; and, sure enough, I observed her 
to be slowly melting out, not as tho a 
fog were driving down upon her, but as 
a rainbow dies, the tints shining and 
fading and perishing, In a few mo- 
ments all was blank sea where she had 
been. 

There was an expression of dismay on 
every wart-ridden, whiskered face I 
glanced at. The captain, the mate, and 
a number of passengers were moving and 
mopping like goblins over the brass rail 
at the break of the poop in search of the 
amazing phantasm. It was, of course, a 
mirage; but it took all hands, from the 
skipper down to the cook’s mate, some 
time to realize it, so marvelous had been 
the illusion, so substantial to the vision 
that rolling and stately fabric, so exqui- 
sitely had the painted mirroring of her 
fitted the line of the sea. With some fancy 
that the real object could not be far off, the 
captain continued'to head in the direction 
in which the mirage had shone until the 
darkness came, when the ship was brought 
to her course afresh. A few days before 
we sailed from Calcutta we got news of 
this phantom vessel. She had been some 
leagues below the horizon on which her 
likeness was painted, signalling for as- 
sistance to another ship seven or eight 
miles distant from her. Had the quality 
of the atmosphere remained as it was, by 
which I mean had the mirage lingered 
awhile longer, no doubt we should have 
brought the simulacrum of the other ves- 
sel into view. Thus it will be seen that 
ships as weil.as men have their ghosts. 

This recalls to me another incident be- 
longing, however, to no experiences of my 
own. It was the chief mate of this same 
ship from whose deck we sighted the mi- 
rage, who told me the story. He was 
third mate of a very handsome clipper 
barque, bound to a New Zealand port. 
The captain of her was a tall, austere 
man, with a grizzly beard, and an eye of 
the dead blackness of unpolished jet, In- 
stead of speaking of him as the ‘old 
man,” his sailors called him “‘ the monk.” 
He was exceedingly reserved, said little 
or nothing at table or on deck outside 
such instructions as he had to give; yet, 
spite of his monastic or collegiate looks 
which might have qualifted him to adorn 
a pulpit rather than a merchantman’s 
quarter-deck, he was an excellent sailor, 
possessed of a thorough knowledge of 
every walk of his vocation, and a man 
of considerable refinement of speech. 

Nothing particular occurred until the 
little barque was drawing on to the Equa- 
tor, when it was observed that the cap- 
tain grew restless. He seemed unable to 
sleep; throughout the night-watches he 
was incessantly arriving on deck, and 
for a whole half-hour at a time he would 
stand right in front of the binnacle, ob- 

scuring it to the sight of the man at the 
wheel, and keeping his eyes fixed upon 
the card with the lifeless air of a person 
acting in his sleep. At noon one day the 
latitude was found to be about six miles 
north. There was a pleasant breeze 
blowing off the port beam, and the clip- 
per keel was made by the log to be slid- 
ing through it at some seven miles in the 
hour. The captain, putting down his sex- 
tant, walked aft to the binnacle and 
stood before it, holding his watch in his 
hand. There was a light as of fever in 
the gaze he rooted upon the dial plate. 
Suddenly he called to the second mate. 
who had charge: ‘‘ Hands to the port 
braces. Get the yards trimmed for a 
westerly course. Down below.” The 
little ship came round with the men 
rounding in upon the braces too astonished 
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chafing his hands and chuckling. ‘Now, 
sir, we have it,” he cried to the second 
mate. ‘‘Have what, sir?” asked the 
astounded officer. ‘ The Equator, sir,” | 
roared the captain. “The Equator?” 
cried the mate, looking round him. 
** Yes, sir, true as a hair by the magnetic 
bearings—a fore and aft line, sir. Keep 
to that course. d’ye hear. Not an inch 
off to port or starboard, or quicker than 
you can say Jack Robinson I'll blow your 
brains out!” 

Thesecond mate, glancing through the 
skylight, observed the chief officer in the 
cabin, and with a slight motion of his 
head summoned him on deck. The man 
arrived, with a face of wonder, gazing 
aloft and around, and not alittle amazed 
to find the ship bound to the Eastern 
American seaboard instead of New Zea- 
land. ‘‘ This is to be an achievement, 
sir,” shouted the captain to him, “ that'll 
rank me foremost amongst the most fa- 
mous man this century has produced.” 
The mate viewed him with a stupid look 
of interrogation, ‘‘Sir,” cried the cap- 
tain, approaching him with an expression 
of ecstacy on his singular countenance, 
‘* the keel of this barque will be the first 
that ever plowed the line of the Equator 
without a hair-breadth of deviation for 
one thousand miles at least; and mark you 
this,” he cried, drawing himself erect, and 
extending his clenched fist at the mate, 
‘“‘if I catch the vessel’s head off her 
course by the smallest fraction of a point, 
I will blow out the brains of the man who 
has charge of the deck at the time.” He 
slapped his breast that the two men 
might guess what he concealed there, and, 
picking up his sextant, stalked below. 
The unfortunate creature went entirely 
out of his mind that night, and they had 
to pinion him to prevent him from de- 
stroying himself, or dealing death to the 
ship by firing her. He died within the 
week, raving mad, not a little to the re- 
lief of the mates, who could do nothing 
for him beyond seeing him carefully 
watched. 

LoNnpDON, "ENGLAND. 
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“HIS MARK.” 








BY WILLIAM H. MCDOUGALL, 





In 1859 I began the practice of law in 
Madison, Indiana. Ireally did begin to 
practice in that year, albeit my distress- 
ingly new-looking sign had swung in all 
the autumnal and early winter winds 
without inveigling a client. And now the 
dusk of New Year’s Eve was deepening 
over the white winter world. 

The wind had made an organ pipe of 
my chimney, down which the weird mi- 
nor wail came to mingle with the roar and 
crackle of the fire by whose red light I 
was reading, here and there, in glorious 
* Pickwick.” 

A knock. 

*‘Come in,” I responded, tumbling ‘‘Pick- 
wick” inte the waste-basket, and fumbling 
the papers on my desk 1n a professionally 
engaged and, I hoped, engaging manner. 

‘Take a chair, sir—just a moment, sir— 
be at liberty,” I said, as the visitor shuf- 
fled in. The words were jerked over my 
shoulder, as I scrawled over a page of le- 
gal cap: ‘‘ Darling Sue, I really think I 
havea client! Some one has just come 
in. Can’t be the landlord—rent paid, 
Hope it’s big suit—consequent big speech— 
big fee—big Injun me! Hope it will not 
be so unmercifully hard to manage as the 
case your sweet honor has at length de- 
cided in my favor, and which”—my vis- 
itor remaining standing, I became appre- 
hensive that he might leave, and turned 
to find—my pastor, Uncle Whitmer. 

My pastor! My heart had come out of 
school life full of succulent ideals with the 
barest bit of practical sense—the tibrous 
bark essential to protect the sappy senti- 
mentalities and to prevent their oozing 
out in such quixotnes as did mine, (The 

petty artifice above given was a spasmod- 
ic effort at worldly wisdom.) Having, 
through our mutual friend, Mrs. Gilson, 
his housekeeper and my washerwoman, 
made acquaintance with the big and sim- 
ple heart of this old minister, I became an 
intimate friend and reasonably dutiful 


parishioner, a frequent guest at his 
hearth-fire and a regular Sunday evening 
attendant at his church. I to say: 
‘‘Here is a soul of pure and ¢ 
ness. The virtues have not steeped into 
him from holy traditions; they well up 
from a spring within, which opens into 
the deeps of God.” (I copy the words from 
my diary, leaving uncopied the cynical 
context which concerned the rest of the 
world)—the remnant after deducting Un- 
cle Whitmer, Sue, her father (since his 
provisional consent) and—the diarist. 
Uncle Whitmer had by some honest 
means become the owner of a neat cot- 
tage, for the use of most of which cheery 
Mrs. Gilson cooked for him the contribu- 
tions of bacon, meal, fruits and “ gardin 
sass,” which was about all the salary he 
received or wished, and otherwise ’tended 
him. 

After some animated meteorological 
remarks and forecasts, during which I 
noted the ill-weather in the old man’s 
heart, I said, cheerily as I could: 

‘* Well, Uncle, got a good New Year’s 
preach ready for us?” It was Saturday. 
‘‘Hain’t got no kin’ o’ preach, Misseh 
Gillam.” 

‘*No! How’sthat, Uncle? Barrel dry?’ 
‘* Ba’l got de bottom knocked out,” he 
replied, with a stiff smile. 

‘* What now, my dear fellow? Haven’t 
resigned ?” 

“*Well”—the smile grew wider and 
stiffer—‘‘he jis kin’ 0’ resigned me hisself.”’ 
** Who’s that?” 

“A young preacheh f’om Kaintuck,” 
he replied, with that lift and gather of the 
brows so characteristic of self-masterful 
natures, an inimitable index of such na- 
tures. 

**It wa’ las’ prah-meetin’ night,” he 
continued. ‘I wa’ jisdone my rema’ks 
when upriza sma’t-lookin’ young koon, 
wid a white shu’t ’n colleh on, ’n say he 
got a wo’d fo’m de Lo’d. 

*** Speak dah wo’d, brud’h,’ I says. 

‘*He say he bin readin’in de Acks 
whah it say lak dis, he say: ‘Y’u young 
men shell see visions. ’ny’u ole men shell 
dream dreams.’ ‘Now,’ he say, ‘ how’s 
dat? Whah do men dream dreams? In 
de poolpit? No. Sometimes in de pews’; 
he smile at de amen co’ner, but not in de 
poolpit. Dat no kin’ o’ place fo’ dreamin’. 
In de highways ’n byways o’ past’! wo k? 
No. Saul he see a vision on de highway, 
but he don’t dream no dreams tha. Peo- 
ple dream dey dreams when dey done 
wo’kin’. Den dey go to quiet res’ful 
places fo’ dey dreamin’. ’N now, min’ 
y’u, ef ole men hain’t got no mo’ else to 
do fo’ de Lo’d but to dream dreams—’n, 
min’ y’u, dat’s all it say!—it follows, 
plain as dah lamp shine, dat deh ain’t 
ought to be nowhah eise.’ 

*** Now,’ he kep’ on, ‘ what dat signify 
concernin’ dis blessed ole soul? p’intin’ 
at me with his thumb. ‘It shuly signify 
dat he ought to be ‘lowed te go to some 
quiet, res’ful place ’o jis dream dreams, 
instead o’ dyin’ hyer in de ha’ness slavin’ 
fo’ y’u ’n tryin’ to see visions froo dose 
brass goggles ’"— 

‘** Bruddeh,’ I says, ‘it are only de 
ha’ness, kep’ buckled to de las’ hole, dat 
keep me f’om dyin’.’ 

*** Well,’ he say, ‘ howsum dat be, dah’s 
de Wo’d o’ de Lo’d; dah it is, an’ it say 
dat only de young men shall see visions; 
an’ what mo’ it say? Hyear ye, O inhab- 
itants o’ Zion! What mo’ it say? It say 
dis: ‘‘Whah dey is no vision de people 
peish’’ Min’ dat.’ 

‘*I didn’ belieb dey wa’ no sich tex’ as 
dat, ’nI say: : 

** * Wha’bouts it say dat?’ 

** Quicker’n ne time he say: ‘ Prowesbs, 
twent’-nine, eighteen.’ 

*** Brud’h Em’son,’ { says to Pete Em’- 
son; ‘ do it say dat, dah?’ 

**T see Brud’h Em’son fin’ de passage 
veh quick, ’n wa’ no-ways ’sprised by 
what de young man say. ’N when he 
says; ‘It do say jis dat, Uncle Whitmer,’ 
I see him luk kin’ o’ sidewise at de White- 
heads ’n at Lem Johnson, an’ dey luk at 
him, ’N den I see what dis all mean; I 
see what mean. 

** Now, didn’t dat hu’t, Misseh Gillam ? 
Seem lak my po’ soul hab a hol’ ca’t-load 
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get my win’ fo’ awhile. Sence Manda 
went ’n died, all dey hab been in dis wo’ld 
fo’ me is my wo’k in dis chu’ch. I 
praise de deah Lo’d eb’ry day dat he let 
me go in ’n out befo’ dis people. "N now 
I see it plain. Tf jis got to ‘go out’ befo’ 
‘em n stay out. 

‘*T see it wa’ boun’ to come; ’n no one 
couldn’t mek it come so easy as I could, I 
dete’mine dey ain’t goin’ to be no argyin 
nor no votin’ ’bout it. So I up ’n says: 

‘** Bred’n, I low I don’t see no visions 
o’ de Lo’d froo dese goggles—mo’n I see 
de Lo’d hisself in eb’ry one o’ y’u dat 
needs helpin’—but I do see, I wa’ant y’u, 
mos’ what else’s goin’. "N I see what dis 
hyer mean. I see dat—I see dat. 

‘*¢ Brud’h’, { says to de young man, 
‘ah y’u a preacheh?’ He say he wa’, 
‘Ah y’u young preacheh? I ax him dis 
kin’ o’ sha’p, I wa’ gittin riled little. He 
say, tu’nin his back squah on me, dat he 
wa’ jis thuty-fo’ years come nex’ month, 
dat he hab a ‘deah wife ’n seben little 
lambs,’’n dat ’bout his preachin’ it wa’n’t 
fo’ him to say nuffin, but dat dey say whah 
he hab preached dat’— 

*“** Dat y’u kin preach lak Gabriel,’ I 
says, mo’ sha’p. 

‘He tu’n ’n say: ‘Ole man, jes y’u 
keep y’u mouth shet fo’ a’— 

*** Y'u set down,’ I says, ‘ tell I git froo 
what I got tosay, ef y’u please.’ 

‘** He answer: ‘ I wa’ jis goin’— 

‘*Den Eb Saunders he sta’t up, bilin’ 
mad, ’n say: ‘ Y’u jis goin outen dah win- 
dow head-fo’mos’, ef y’u don’t set down 
tell de pastah gits froo.’ 

** Now, it done me sight 0’ good to see 
Eb somad. ’N I see dat mo’ ’n he wah 
riled. Dat tuk all de rile outen me. ’N 
I says: 

***Bred’n’ my past’al cha’ges o’ dis 
chu’ch ah kem to dey close wid dis 
meetin’, "Bout dis brud’h, I pray de Lo'd 
he ah de one to tek de shephe’d’s crook 
f’om my han’. Ef he ah—’n I'll fin ’out 
befo’ Sunday—I'll pint him my pred’- 
cesso’. Ef he ain’t, I no-wise will.’ 

** Den Eb, he got up ’n began bangin’ 
de back o’ de pew ’n say he ‘ wa’n’t goin 
to hab dis ancient servant o’ de Lo’d 
tu’ned out in no sich low-down hifalu- 
tin’— 

* * Dis ancient servant tu’n you out’n de 
snow-pile, Brud’b Saunders,’ I says, tryin 
desp’te ha’d to grin, ‘ef you don’t stop 
y’u scoldin ’n sta’t de long-meteh' dox- 
ol’gy fo’ us tu close.’ 

**Dat hu’t Eb ter’ble; but it done save 
de chu’ch. Dey wa’n’t no one couldn’t 
say nuffin afte’ dat. So I closed de 
meetin’ n’ sent ’em home.” : 

I have given Uncle’s narrative omitting 
my own interjections. When he had 
concluded I asked: 

‘* Well, what did you find out about 
your young seer of visions?” 

** What I fin’ out?” he replied. ‘‘ Well, 
he wa’ preachin’ obeh at Gravel Bend fo’ 
*bout six year, till dey sta’ve him out. 
Dey say he kin’ 0’ sma’t preacheh; mo’-o’- 
less pious; pious—leas’ at meetin’ times— 
*n so I done gib him de books dis mo’nin’ 
’n pinted him to the cha’ge o’ de chu’ch.” 

The old man spoke with the air of the 
veriest ecclesiarch. 

My expostulations and persuasions 
would have fallen on the tide with as 
much effect as upon his will. After some 
debate, equaily creditable to our hearts 
and discreditable to our intellectual can- 
dor, Uncle Whitmer warded an especial- 
ly adroit thrust of mine by saying: 

‘* Dey is one mo’ thing, Misseh Gillam, 
been on my min’. It’s bout dah ole house 
o’ mine’n gyardin’. Dat’s mos’ why I 
kem, to ax y’uto he’p me a little ’bout 
dat, ef y’u please.” 

‘* Your house, eh?” I replied, glowing 
with a sudden warm thought. ‘ Well, I 
think maybe I can, seeing that you are 
set in the error of your way. Now that 
house, fixed up a little, ought to rent, 
with the garden, for ten dollars a month. 
And ten dollars would buy your vict- 
uals, and so forth. What you want isa 
room. Now here’s this back room of 
mine. I'd be glad to have some one in it, 
to be around while I'm at the Court 
House. You bring a stove and bed, and 
a few other things, and you can live here 
like a bloated bond-holder on your in- 


The warmth of my words was for a mo- 
ment reflected in the eager eyes of the 
old man. Whata peaceful and dignified 
close of the laborious life! But—was it 
not for that. reason to be put from him? 
Was it for him to have a flowery bed of 
ease? No. . 

‘*No, sir,” he replied—* no, sir. I kain’t 
thank y’u mo’ ’nI feel. But I mus’ be- 
quéat’ dat house to de chu’ch.” 

‘* Well, yes,” I said, taking a feeble 
forensic advantage of his error. ‘‘ When 
you die there’s nothing better you can do 
than to bequeath it to the church.” 
**When I die? I di'n say nothin’ ’bout 
no dyin’,” he replied, perplexed. ‘‘ IT don’ 
lay no great sto’ by what a man gib de 
Lo’d when he ah froo wid it. Ef a man 
keep hi’ yearthly estate all hi’ life ’n den 
when he mus’ gib it to some one gibs it to 
de One he jis den most pow’ful anxious 
to get on de good sidé ob, it don’ seem lak 
gibin’ it. It seem mo’ lak tryin’ desp’ate 
ha’d to keep it. Seem dat away to me. 
No, I ah goin’ to bequeat’ dah house to de 
chu’ch now, dis af’ernoon,” 

Again 1 built my dialectic sand walls 
against the unreasoning tide of his will. 

** What will you do?” Iasked. “Go to 
the poor farm ?” 

** Yessuh,” he replied. ‘I ah goin’ out 
to de Po’ Fa’m afteh chu’ch to-morrow. It 
ah only a Sabb’th-day’s jou’ney.” 

**But look here, Uncle, is that just 
right? Here you want to give away your 
property and then throw yourself on the 
charity of the county.” 

“°Tain’t no cha’ty, de way I luk at it. 
I ain’t doin’ dis fo’ my sake, but fo’ de sake 
o’ de commun’ty. Brud’h Hosper nor no 
preacheh kain’t lib on de sal’ry dis chu’ch 
"ll gib him les’ he hab a home free o’ rent. 
’N now, min’ y’u, what b’come o’ dis com- 
mun’ty ef dese coons don’ hab de Ten 
Comman’ments rung in dey years ev’y 
Sabb’th? Why,” he continued, a smile 
breaking on the still quivering lips; ‘I hab 
done sabed dis commun’ty mo’ in chicken- 
flesh ’n co’d-wood dan all de bacon ’n 
meal I kin eat in my las’ days.” 

Uncle Whitmer was of that order of 
natures—with whom we hardly know 
what to do, and without whom we could 
not do—whose volitions once given inpe- 
tus and direction are as incapable as the 
stone from the sling of being stopped or 
even deflected by after-thoughts. He had 

willed so; he could not will otherwise, 
Concluding so I ceased my dissuasives 
from his purpose and advised with him as 
_to the wise and legal method of giving 
such purpose effect. While I drew the 
trust-deed, my first bona-fide instrument, 
Uncle Whitmer hobbled down to get the 
trustees of the church—Ebenezer Saun- 
ders and William Burns, whose shops 
were near at hand. Wher they had come 
in quite awed by the small phalanx of 
leather-clad books and especially by 
my big notarial seal, which had hitherto 
witnessed to nothing but divers lengthy 
affidavits in which one, ‘*‘ A. Lover,” de- 
posed ali manner of sweet and idiotic 
things—I read to them the indenture of 
whose contents they had no knowledge 
before hearing it, nor, indeed,afterward 
until I straightened into idioms its cir- 
cumgyrations. Then Eb Saunders ex- 
claimed, with indignation: 

** What foi, Une’ Whitmer, y’u want to 
do such no-sense, kin’ ”— 

The old man stretched out his hand 
half in anger and yet pleadingly: 

** What fo’? Case de Lo’d say he hab 
need o’ dat house. Ain’t dat enough 
what fo’? Don’ try to mek me do no 
oder way.” 

** Well, Uncle,” I said, ‘‘ the document’s 
ready for your signature.” 

As the old man drew up to the unintel- 
ligible instrument which was to dispossess 
him of the home of hallowed memories, 
in which he had fondly hoped to die— 
the “‘ beloved pastah” of a people faithful 
unto death—the tremor on his lips became 
more uncontrollable. In vain he pressed 
and puckered them, and then stretched 
them taut into a smiling accompaniment 
to his words: 

** My hearin’s kindeh failin’ me, Misseh 
Gillam, ’nI guess I kain’t jis writemy 
name”—— : 

** Well, I'll write it, Uncle,” I replied. 





come.” 








I added: “‘Now vou make your mark 
there.” , 
“*My ma’k?” he repeated. ‘‘ Yes, dat’s 
what I done when I got de prop’ty—med 
some kin’ o’ scratchin’, I mos’ fo’git what 
it wah.” 

I made an “‘ X” on the blotter. 

“* Yis,” he said, ‘I rec’lect now mekin’ 
dat ma’k. But I thought it wah a won- 
’rous no-meanin’ thing to stan’ fo’ me be- 
fo’,’n’ it seem lak I hate wuss now to hab 
jis de eend ob a saw-buck all dey is to 
stan’ fo’ me.” 

“Oh, well, my good brother, I don’t 
think it matters what you make,” I re- 
sponded. “A church steeple will do, I 
s’pose.”” . 

Uncle’s eyes delved in the embers sev- 
eral silent minutes for a fitting symbol. 
It was the same instinct that in the bride 
craves something of sacrament—visible 
sign—added to the mere legally constitu- 
tive words. 

At last light came into the dim eyes. 
He turned and took the pen from my 
hand. I had freshly dipped it for him; 
but he performed so many digital evolu- 
tions with the unwonted implement be- 
fore getting any mastery of it that he had 
to put it again into the ink, which he did 
with as much deliberation as if he were 
lancing a wound. Gripping the pen in 
his stiff fingers, he bent low over the 
page, and slowly drew the mark he had 
elected. Glancing at it as he lifted his 
body, I saw it to have the semblance of a 
Latin cross. 

** Dey!” he said, musing over the rude 
symbol that made him a pauper, and quite 
unconscious of his own tears or of ours. 
‘‘Dey! dat is mo’ lak—dat’s mo’ lak!” 

In a little while we separated, agreeing 
to make no mention of the gift until the 
morrow. 

The morrow came as happy a New 
Year’s Day as sun and new-fallen snow 
and soft, crisp air could make it. 

The church was crammed with the 
pious and curious. Among the earliest 
comers was the retired pastor. Without 
waiting a suggestion from his successor, 
for which he might have waited in vain, 
the old man ascended the pulpit with 
great dignity—at least, rigidity—which 
mien he maintained until—after Rev. 
Hosper had read the Scriptures—he rose 
to offer what he announced to be the 
‘* Installation Prah.” Then dropping the 
tawdry affectation he stood consciously 
and observably face to face with the God 
to whom, in simple and tender fervor, he 
committed the flock and its new shep- 
herd. 

Following upon the vapid clatter of 
Rev. Hosper the prayer fell upon the hu- 
man ears like a soft chime after the rattle 
of cow-bells, Other eyes than mine were 
dim as we watched the grave servant of 
God sink wearily—for he had spent the 
night in prayer—into the pulpit sofa. 

After a hymn the new incumbent began 
_ his sermon upon “ De Ideel Pastah,” The 
ideal pastor, it soon appeared, was about 
every thing that Rev. Hosper was and 
that Uncle Whitmer—for the latter never 
Sought or liked the churchly title—was 
not, as respected age, stature, social and 
homiletic habits and domestic and other 
conditions. 

The ‘‘ disco’se” was so rudely personal 
—in animus and rhetoric, so suggestive of 
a vicious peltering with small fireworks 
—that I looked in deep sympathy to the 
old man. My sympathy melted into ven- 
eration as I saw with what serene com- 
posure he bore the trial, his eyes closed, 
his lips relaxed. But veneration and 
sympathy both fled when from the parted 
lips came a low guttural sound, a distinct 
snore! Tired nature had succumbed; He 
had given his beloved sleep. 

The effect of this incident upon the au- 
dience and upon Rev. Hosper was marked 
and eventful. All eyes were now turned 
from the latter’s hot strained face to the 
placid features of theold man. The spar- 
kle of mirth in their eyes had a tone of 
veneration as in those of loving children 
that smile at a dozing father. The whole 
course of the morning’s service had 
tended to fan fresh their warm regard 
for the faithful pastor and correspond- 
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When, therefore, the Rev. Hosper hav- 
ing lost control of his audience, lost also 
control of himself, exclaimed, with an 
ugly grimace: 

“Some y’u gran’mams bettah put dis 
ole fool to bed.” 

There were no answering smiles, but 
many gathered brows. This, as one said, 
“tuk de win’ clean outen” the Rev. 
Hosper, and, there being little elsein him 
to come out, the conclusion of the dis- 
course was sufficiently vacuous. 

At the close of the service a meeting 
was called to consider ** ways’n means fo’ 
de support o’ de pastah”; its purpose so 
stated to be by Mr. Hosper, who chose to 
assume the right of incumbency. Upon 
which announcement Uncle Whitmer de- 
scended the pulpit stairs bearing in one 
hand the knotted bandana containing his 
earthly goods, and in the other the folded 
deed. Laying the latter upon the com- 
munion table, he turned gravely toward 
the wondering people and slowly hobbled 
down the aisle and out the door, and 
on toward the Lexington pike which led 
by the Poor Farm. 

Wholly ignoraat of the absurd episode 
which had so undone the vision-seer, he 
could not have imagined the issue of that 
church meeting. No sooner was it called 
to order than it fell into utmost disorder, 
Disatfection with the hasty revolution 
was at once apparent. In vain were the 
smiles and artsof Mr. Hosper. When Eb 
Saunders rose, displayed the imposing 
legal paper and explained its import, add- 
ing: ‘* Bred’n, fo’ nigh fo’ty years dat ole 
man hab labo’ed fo’ dischu’ch, ’n fo’ mos’ 
no sal’ry at all. He been lak a fadeh—mo> 
lak’ no oder way. ’N now what he do? 
He hab gin dis chu’ch all he hab on dis 
yearth. "N what we do? We turn him 
out t’die. Dey he’s goin’ now down deh 
pike to de Po’ Fa’m.” The effect was as 
decided as that of Antony’s address. 

Early on the following morning 
Uncle Whitmer crept from his bed of 
charity—whose straws were thorns, de- 
spite his own mental rejection of the idea 
of dependence—and as an emollient upon 
the wounds of his pride began his elected 
task of whitewashing the interiors of the 
out-houses. He was at work, with the 
enthusiasm of an artist, in the chicken 
house, when its door was darkened and a 
a voice in cheeriest ring, said: 

** Goo’-mo’nin, Unc’ Whitmer: y’u doin 
dat mos’ as fine as I could.” 

Turning his white-flecked face to the 
speaker great was Uncle Whitmer’s per- 
plexity to meet the grizzled visage of 
Deacon Whitehead—who had been the 
most pronotnced of the disaffected 
members—beaming in every oily wrinkle 
with apologetic good will. 

The old man’s perplexity became 
amazement when informed that his vis- 
itor bad come under the instruction from 
the church—“eb’ry las’ one bein’ unani- 
mous”—to invite him to re-assume its 
pastoral care. 

Uncle Whitmer wept easily, and his 
tears fellnow. But there was nothing in 
his volition of the mobility of his emo- 

ions. 

‘*Brud’h Whitehead, I hab put my 
han’ to de plow-han’le”—gripping tensely 
the handle of the brush—“ ’n I katn’t look 
back, heep less tu’n back. I kain’t. I 
Zib de Lo’d my ma’k.” 
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A MESSAGE. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


SHE wasn’t on the play-ground, she wasn’t 


on the lawn, 

The little one was missing and bed-time 
coming on. 

We hunted in the garden, we peeped about 
to see 

If sleeping under rose-tree or lilac she might 
be. 

But nothing came in answer to all our anx- 
ious call 

Until at length we hastened within the 
darkening hall. 

And then upon the stillness there broke a 
silvery tone— 

The darling mite was standing before the 
telephone, 

And softly, as we listened, came stealing 
down the stairs: 


**H’lo, Central! Give me Heaven, I want 
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to say my prayers,”’ 
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THIRD SUNDAY IN JANUARY. 
ATHANK-OFFERING. 
BY. MISS ELLEN DAY HALE. 


Gotp2n Text.— My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and my sprit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour.” 

Tue first time that I went to the Friend- 
ly Circle I noticed a girl there with dark 
hair hanging in a thick braid, and very 
fine black eyes, who struck me as the 
most interesting person there; and since 
she and I have become friends, I have 
been more and more glad that my first 
impression was a true one. 

The Friendly Circle, I must tell you, 
was an evening club for girls, which had 
been started in a part of our town called 
the Bay, where there are a number of fac- 
tories—not great cotton and woolen mills, 
but hat-factories and boot-shops and car- 
pet factories and silk-works, in nearly all 
of which young girlsareemployed. Iam 
sorry to say there are more rum-shops in 
the neighborhood than factories, or than 
any other kind of shops; aud the Friend- 
ly Circle had been started by way of run- 
ning in opposition to their attractions. I 
do not mean to go into any account of the 
ups ani downs of the Friendly Circle; it 
experienced both. It changed its name 
three times, its quarters twice; and dur- 
ing the first year the originators were 
more than once afraid it would have to be 
given up. Sometimes it used to meet 
twice a week, sometimes four times; 
sometimes eleven girls came, sometimes 
only one. However, two of the origina- 
- tors stuck to it with desperation, through 
good and evil times; and after Maggie 
Ryan began to take such an interest in it, 
the times began to be pretty uniformly 
good. Maggie Ryan is the girl I just now 
spoke of. 

On that night when I saw her first I had 
gone there to give an account of my trav- 
els in Norway. I am a geography teacher 
by profession, and spend most of my days 
in going to different schools teaching the 
children to make relief-maps, and inter- 
esting them in the countries we make 
the maps of. This was why the managers 
had asked me to come—because they knew 
I was fond of younggirls. I think when 
they saw me that evening they wished 
they had asked somebody else, even if 
that person were less fond of them; for I 
am not a very imposing-looking geography 
teacher. In the first place, lam very lit- 
tle; and, tho Iam over forty years old, 
and have gray hair, I am the sort of per- 
son who is called ‘‘ dear ” by seamstresses 
and milliners; and people who do not 
know me always think that I shall have 
difficulty with classes. As I said, Mrs. 
Fox and Miss Roe thought so to-night. 
While I was unpacking the boxes my re- 
lief-maps were in, they were whispering 
to me that of course I knew the girls were 
pretty rough; and if I didn’t feel like us- 
ing the whole hour, it would be just as 
well, And twice I heard the name of 

Maggie Ryan, who seemed to be a partic- 
ular cause of uneasiness; but as my head 
was full of the talk 1 was to give, I could 
not pay very much attention to what they 
were saying, especially as the papers 
crackled a good deal which the maps were 
packed in, 

When it was time for me to begin ¢o 
speak I found myself on a nigh little plat- 
form, with twenty-five girls before me— 
the managers were right in thinking me 
fond of young girls; and there was some- 
thing, I don’t quite know what, about 
these twenty-five that made me even fond- 
er of them than I was of the young ladies 
at Mrs. Albree’s school, where, as we all 
know, it is so difficult to get in that twen- 
ty or thirty mothers go away disappointed 
from her gates every October. I had been 
teaching Mrs.Albree’s girls that morning; 
and tho I was, as I have said, very fond 
of them, I had had to keep continually on 
the alert so as to keep order and maintain 
interest. Isaw I should have todo thesame 
thing to-night. There was very little dif- 


ference in general appearance between the 
two sets of girls. I thought, tho that may 
have been the prejudice of my surround- 
ings, that the young Irish-Americans be- 
fore me had rather more actual beauty 
than the young Anglo-Americans I had 
They were neatly 


taught that morning, 
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and prettily dressed—I have often found 
it impossible, at the evening clubs of this 
sort, to distinguish, in that way, the 
women who think they teach from the 
women who think they learn. 

Well, I as, usual with my little 

talk about Norway; and I shall only say 
this about it, that I wish I could as easily 
interest my other scholars in the little 
details of foreign travel, Nobody was in 
the least rough; several of the girls were 
not only interested but evidently clever, 
and most interested of all was somebody 
who came in late and stood leaning 
against a door-casing—somebody whom I 
pleased myself by imagining to be the 
formidable Maggie Ryan. And Maggie 
Ryan she turned out to be. 
After the talk I sat down on the edge of 
the platform and began showing them 
about the mountains and fiords.on the 
relief-maps; and Maggie was one of the 
quickest in understanding me; and when 
it was time for me to go home, she volun- 
teered to go tothe horse-car with me, and 
quite refused to admit the idea that I was 
quite able to take care of myself. We 
had not much talk during our walk, ex- 
cept questions about Norway and their 
answers; but Maggie promised to come to 
the next lesson I gave, and kept her 
promise, tho it was a very rainy night; 
and she came again to the next, tho that 
was such a beautiful night that most of 
the girls preferred going to walk with 
their acquaintances; and as she always 
walked to the.horse-car with me, I grew 
to know her better, and yet our friend- 
ship was of slow growth. I think it was 
founded ona sort of compassion Maggie 
felt, at first, for a little creature like me; 
afterward, as with most pairs of friends, 
there was so many reasons for our liking 
each other that it was difficult to name 
one. 

However, the first confidence she ever 
made in me did not come for several 
weeks. On the night I mean Maggie came 
late, as she was often obliged to do: for 
being unusually quick, she was often in 
demand for extra work in the evening. I 
noticed her as'she came in, and 1dticed 
that her hair had been cut. It was pretty 
hair, and I vaguely wondered what fool- 
ish fancy had led her to part with it. She 
was looking pale, and her black eyes 
seemed larger than before. When the 
lesson was Over, andas usual the girls had 
a little dance—and very beautifully they 
used to dance—Maggie, who was general- 
ly the soul of the occasion, kept her seat, 
and complied with none of the entreaties 
her friends made for one of her Irish jigs, 
which were always events in the Friendly 
Circle. I heard one or two girls ask her 
why she had had her hair cut, and she an- 
swered them with extreme roughness; for 
tho Maggie was always gentle with me, 
she had a heavy voice anda very sharp 
tongue of her own, both to managers and 
girls. When I started to put on my bon- 
net, I wondered if she would come with 
me,as usual—I must confess that I thought 
she was cross. Cross or not, Maggie was 
ready assoon asI was;and we walked 
along together, with brightly lighted 
rum-shops shining gayly on each side of 
the street. 

At first we were silent; then Maggie be- 
gan, in a low, rough voice: 

**T came near getting killed to-day, 
Miss Farren. I thought I’d tell you.” 

‘*Why Maggie! are you hurt? Is any- 
thing the matter now ?” I said, thinking 
she might have been silently enduring 
some sort of pain. 

‘Oh, no; I’m ail right but a little head- 
ache,” she went on, in the same low voice. 
* "Twas in the Works, I was a—a great 
fool to get caught as I was, knowing 
them works as I do. But then, some of 
the best girls gets careless, and they don’t 
all come out as well as I did.” 

This I knew very well, for it was not 
the first time I had heard of such acci- 
dents among our girls, It might very 
likely have been their own carelessness; 
but it seemed to me then, and seems to 
me now,a fearful thing to. put young 
creatures where a moment's carelessness 

. brings such a fearful penalty. 
_..Maggie, however, was not at_all occu- 
pied with this view of the case. “I was 





head would have been pulled in the next 
minute if it hadn’t been for Mr. McQueen. 
He’s jawed me many a time before; but 
he may jaw me all he wants now—Illl 
never say a word against him again.” 

‘** Did he stop the machinery?” said I, 
in my ignorance. 

“No,” said Maggie, with contempt; 
“there wasn’t time for that. He had his 
big shears in his hand, and cut the braid 
off of meinatwinkling. I couldn’t stand 
when he had it done. I sank down on my 
knees and all the room looked black; 
next minute they were all round me, put- 
ting brandy in my mouth; but I spit it all 
out; no more drinking for me, says I, 
with my life saved like this. And, in- 
deed, it’s months now since I’ve quit tak- 
ing anything.” 

I felt very much like sinking down on 
my knees like Maggie. I could not speak. 
“And now I want to do something 
about it,” she went on, her voice rougher 
than ever. 

I do not know how it was, but I knew 
what she meant, ‘‘ You mean because 
you’re thankful,” said 1. 

‘**T do that,” said she. ‘‘I wasin no state 
to die, Miss Farren.” 

** Maggie, I wish I knew you better,” 
said I; ‘‘I could advise you better.” 

‘** And. indeed, Miss Farren, you know 
me better than anybody that’s now on 
earth,” said Maggie. 

‘*Phere’s One, Maggie, that’s on earth 
and in Heaven too, that knows you better 
than I do and that loves you better,” said 
L 

** He’s in Heaven, him that you mean,” 
said Maggie, looking down. ‘‘It’s him I 
want to thank. But he don’t tell people 
what to do.” 

‘*He does,” said I, ‘‘if they try to get 
him toshow them. You know one way 
is, to help other people.” 

‘*There’s people enough, of course,” 
said Maggie. ‘’ There’s Grandpa; I help 
him considerable. I go round to the store 
after his whisky for him, so that he wont 
get into no trouble there; but I never 
touch none myself, Miss Farren, you may 
believe me.” 

This sort of help seeming dubious to 
me, I reserved my judgment onit. I was 
seized by avother idea. ‘‘Maggie,” said I, 
‘you think the Friendly Circle’s a good 
thing, don’t you?” 

‘* Rather!” said Maggie, in a tone which 
implied the highest praise. 

**Don’t you know some other girls it 
would help to come into it ?” said I. 

‘*f should think I did!” said Maggie; 
‘but I don’t know but we’re better with- 
out ’em. Low sort of girls, that don’t 
make no money nor can’t keep it when 
it’s made.” 

‘*T wasn’t thinking whether we should 
like to have them come,” said I, ‘‘ but 
whether God would like them to come. 
You know sometimes when I have to do 
with horrid people I don’t like, I say to 
myself, these are not my friends, but they 
belong to God all the same; and if I do 
things for them I do them for him.” 

‘* There’s Katy Murphy. I do most de- 
spise her,” said Maggie; but at this instant 
the car came, and I had to leave her. 

After this I had a little fit of illness, and 
it was some time before I could go to the 
Friendly Circle again. I had heard from 
it, however, and I was not at all surprised 
the first night I was able to teach, to see 
three new girls entering the room with 
Maggie. None of the three looked very 
hopeful, tho they all behaved well; two 
of them, who sat in the front row, nearly 

went to sleep during the lesson, and this 
was a great grief to Maggie, who made 
an especial apology for them. “It’s the 
extra hours, Miss Farren,” said she; 
‘* they’re but just from the Works; that’s 
why they have their coats an, to hide 
their old clothes; and the room is warm, 
you know, and they’re not extra bright. 
But there’s Katy Murphy, now; you saw 
her may-be sitting up by me; she heard 
every word.” 

I doubted this; for Katy’s fine hazel 

eyes had anything but a receptive ap- 
pearance. She was uot without beauty, 
ofa heavy kind; the sort of girl, in fact, 
who makes. an experienced philanthro- 
pist tremble. Maggie was as yet by no 





caught by my braid,” she went on; ‘‘ my 
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just as well in this case. I made some 
inquiries about Katy, and ‘it appeared 
that she was out of work at present, In 
fact, the poor child’s history was by no 
means a pleasant one to hear—a cruel 
father, various homes found for her with 
sinister rapidity, with short sojourns at 
the Young Missionaries and the Little 
Travelers and the Timely Home inter- 
calated; then a trial for stealing, which 
was only confided to me in a whisper, 
and which ended, unluckily for Katy, in 
sending her back to an aunt who was her 
guardian; then some experience of what, 
awong Katy’s friends, is called “ living- 
out,” and an illness at the “ living-out- 
place.” And now Katy, once more at 
her aunt’s, was picking up a living as 
best she could in the Bay. ‘‘And she’s 
been at our Works, where I am now, and 
at them—those—other Works, where I am 
sometimes, and the hat-factory and all 
the others,” said Maggie; ‘‘ and she don’t 
stay nowhere. But you were right, Miss 
Farren, she’d better be here than in the 
street. After you spoke to me that time 
I looked after her a little and I felt trou- 
bled about her, And indeed, you know, 
T’ve done queer things myself, Miss Far- 
ren; but ’twas never worse than playing 
base-ball with the boys or running to 
fires—except the drink, of course: but I 
never went far in that. ButI feel as if 
Katy might do worse things than me, 
and never the wiser for it either. Look at 
the face of her now as she’s dancing; 
much as ever she knows where she is.” 
This was all true, and made me anxious 
enough. But Maggie viewed the question 
in a very practical light. 

** So I thought,” she went on, ‘‘ that as 
they wouldn’t have her round at any of 
the Works, I’d take her on myself. I'm 
doing piece-work now at our Works; they 
let me take it home with me, I’m that 
quick. And some of it she can doif I 
cast my eye on her once in a while.” 

‘*Why Maggie,” I cried; ‘* you ought 
not to have to dothat!” 

‘* [should hope,” said Maggie, ‘‘ that I 
was able to earn enough ina week to be 
able to give something in the way of 
wages to a friend.” ° 

‘* What do you earn, a week, then?” 
said I, 

‘* Seven dollars,” said Maggie. 

I thought that whatever the result of 
her experiment might be, she had already 
made a greater thank-offering than she 








supposed. 
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BEHEADINGS. 

1. Behead a cereal plant, and leave con- 
gealed by cold. 

2. To vibrate, and leave part of a bird. 

3. To submit to, and leave a Turkish gov- 
ernor. 

4. Tocount, and leave a pigment. 
. A market, and leave artifice. 
. To instigate, and leave a wager. 
. An image, and leave to study. 
. Exhibit, and leave to what degree. 
. Little, and leave a mallet. 
. Onward, and leave having length. 
. Angry, and leave to estimate. 
. To pardon, and leave to send forth. 
. A spice, and leave affection. 
14. A small anchor, and leave a border. 
15. Existing, and leave having life. 

FOUR SQUARE WORDS CONJOINED. 
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Upper square word on the right: 1, Permit: 
2, a lamb: 3, a beverage. ~ 

Left hand: 1, Evil; 2, a woman’s name; 
8, a man’s name. 

‘Lower right: 1, A snare; 2, a part of the 
head; 3, attempt. 

Lower left: 1, A boy’s plaything; 2, an ex- 
clamation; «3, a slight blow. 











means experienced, and perhaps that was 


Central square: 1, A fruit of certain trees 
and shrubs; 2, usefulness; 3, a number, 
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DOUBLE WORDS. 
1. A female, and an ornament for the 
hand. 
2. The lower part of the body, and a rob- 
ber. 
3. A tribunal, and profit. 
4, A timepiece, and humanity. 
5. A dwelling, and a married female. 
6. A vegetable, and a male fowl. 
7. To hew, and a young female. 
8. A vehicle, and decay. 
9. Used to cleanse the feet, and a ringlet. 
10. An animal, and to glide. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 9ru. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
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THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
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edicinal worth—potent 
UNRIVALED good and powerless to harm. A solid 
per derived by a new process from very 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS; 


FINE DRY GOODS. 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





The system of selling every article at a 
small profit, but of a thoroughly reliable 
quality, is a ruling principle of this firm. 
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One, two, three, four, five, six, seven. 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


Hotel « Monte + Monterey + California. 


AMERICA’S FAMOUS SUMMER AND WINTER 


RESORT. 


* Where a leaf never dies in the atill blooming bowers, 
And the bee banquets on thro’ a whole year of flowers.” 


MONTEREY 


Is ONLY 


3 Hours’Ride 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
8. P. Co’s. 


“Del Monte Limited.” 


HERE ARE MANY EASTERN VALETUDINARIANS, AND O01) HERS, WHO ANNUALLY FLEE 

their inhospitable winter climes for places more congenial,who only hesitate about making the California 
trip on account of the longer distance, and higher rates of transportation. They are those, of course, who 
are not aware of the reasonableness of the terms at the Hoteldel Monte, which are precisely, or about 
precisely half what are charged at most of the noted American Resorts for always poorer and gener- 
ally indifferent accommodations. Next to its equability of climate and elastic effects, and the multi- 
plicity of other attractions which no other Resort in the world affords,*the tourist marvels at the terms for 
the ne plus ultra of hotel accommodations. Indeed more wonder, from those who have traveled exten- 


sively, is elicited on account of the reasonableness of the hotel charges at Del Monte, than from all other |. 
things. There is a certain advertised rate, which is strictly adhered to, which carries with it not only all, 
but more than all, the term generally conveys; and further, all patrons are treated the same. There are no 
specialities and no partiality. 





GHO. SCHONEW ALD, Manager, Monterey, Cal. 
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AMERICAN 


Watering Places” 
AND 


“THE MOST 


ELEGANT 


Seaside 


ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE 


WORLD.” 


The rich and the poor, the European, the Easterner and the Californian, all pay the samerate as adver- 
tised; and all share alike im the dispensation of the landlord throughout the house and grounds. To all 
of those Eastern people, then, whose sections of country are visited by sharp and desolating winds, and 
are swathed many months with cold and uninviting snows, and who annually pack up and rush off 
wildly to the most accessible resorts, heedless of accommodations and the rates thereof, we would call at- 
tention to this particular item of terms, and request them to figure and see how quickly the excess of 
transportation is counterbalanced by the difference in rates of board of the Florida caravansaries and the 
| incomparable Hotel del Monte. 





TERMS FOR BOARD: By the day $3.00 and upward; Parlors from $1.00 to $2.50 per day extra; children 
in children’s dining room $2.00 per day. For further information, address 
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FARMS AND FARMING. 


ARE FARM LANDS DETERIORATING? 
DOES FARMING PAY? 


BY AGRICOLA. 


THE above questions are commanding the 
attention of agriculturists and writers for 
the agricultural press, and various are the 
answers which they give. 

The value of farm lands is judged, and 
rightly, by the income they bring; and it 
requires but little observation in any sec- 
tion of the East, to discover the fact that, 
for one reason or another, farm lands are 
valued at lower figures per acre than they 
were a few years ago. They are not as pro- 
ductive. And why? 

One reason is the depreciation in fertility 

~ owing to a suicidal system of selling from 
them every available product—hay, graip, 
straw, potatoes, stock—and returning noth- 
ing as compensation to the soil. Farms 
within the observation of any person in 
Eastern New York, have “run down’ 
(as it is suggestively expressed) so far, as 
now to be a burden to their owners. Wide 
fence rows of briers take the place of neat, 
trim fences, buildings are dilapidated, and 
there is a general atmosphere of ‘hard 
times” about the place. This is not onein- 
stance, but the representative of mavy 
This system of farming, which takes all and’ 
and nothing gives, ie now producing its evil 
results, and only by a reversal of the proc- 
e3s can hope for better things be cherished. 

A now successful farmer told the writer 
that ten years ago his farm was absolutely 
profitiess; it wouldn’t pay the wages of a 
hired man. What did he do? Got money 
in some way, if he didn’t have it of his own, 
and purchased fertilizers, paying as much as 
$100 iv a year for material of one kind or 
another to recuperate his wasted lands. 
Parchased stock, or raised it, and turned 
his attention to dairying; and now be has 
got his soil back to its former fertile con- 
dition, and can raise abundant crops. 

The difficulty with the receipt is that 
when most farmers find their land at so 
low ap ebb, they haven’t the means to turn 
the tide and re-invigorate their wasted acres. 
So it is that to-day there are sections of New 
York where many a farm is absolutely bar- 
ren; a farmer can work a year along-side 
his hired man, and when all products are 
sold and expenses paid the net proceeds 
will about pay the hired man’s wages. This 
is no fancy picture; it is not imaginative; 
it is fact. 

Farmers! something must be done! Be- 
gin the process of re-invigoration, even tho 
on @ small scale; bat begin. Use to the 
best advantage every forkful of fertilizer 
you can produce from the farm! Work into 
stock-keeping and dairying. Make every 
acre pay; ay, every foot of ground that is 
tillable! Cultivate less if need be, but cul- 
tivate well! Pursue an intensive rather 
than extensive system of farming, and in a 
short time there will be a reaction to your 
benefit, the tide will turn, and gradually 
you may work back again into a condition 
of prosperity. 

We have already begun to answer our 
second query, Does farming pay? Evidently 
some farming does not pay. Farmers, as a 
class, are not making money. A statement 
of one fact may give a clue to a reason for 
it. 

Farm wages are higher while farm prod- 
ucts are lower. That tells against the 
farmer. Hands that received $8 to $12 a 
month, twenty-five years ago, must now 
have $18 to $20, with board, for the same 
work. Harvest iabor then was worth $1.40 
a day, now $1.50 to $2.00. In 1860 wheat 
brought $1.25 to $1.50 a bushel; now it is 
85 cents; then corn and rye were about 75 
cents, now they are 40 to 50 cents; and there 
is a like decline in prices of other prodacts. 

Increased immigration, diversion of farm 
laborers to ocher fields of work, the unequal 
competition with the grain and cattle prod- 
ucts of the Western prairies, enhanced by 
low freight rates to Eastern markets, have 
made Eastern farming less profitable than 
formerly. 

However, this should be said as to the 
home life and home comforts of the farmer 
of to-day, he enjoys better things than did 
his father and grandfather. If he hasn’t 








made money to deposit in the bank, he has 
saved a little to invest in home comforts; 
and what he now terms necessaries, they 
would have them deemed luxuries. It: 
would have been inexcusable pride to have 
theo, wore other taan a homespun suit, of 
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to have gone to church in other than a lum- 
ber wagon. It is just possible that there 
would now be more money in the bank to 
the credit of farmers, if they still retained 
their fathers’ ideas of economy; but wonld 
they be any happieér if did? Would it 
not be a gain at the the decen- 
cies aud refinements that make life worth 
living’? 


ANALYSIS. 
BY J. H. STOLLER. 


Tue ideal metho of farming has as its 
first principle a knowledge of the composi- 
tion of soils. Regarding soil as a storehouse 
of food for plants, the first question to be 
determined is whether a given soil contains 
the necessary food elements, in right pro- 
portions for making a proposed crop. We 
know already what the various cultivated 
plants need for their growth—chemical an- 
alysis of the plant-tissues has determined 
that. But the other factor of the problem, 
whether a given soil contains the compounds 
required for building up the plant, has to 
be specially determined for that particular 
soil. . 

It is out of the question cape a farmer 
should have a knowledge of the exact chem- 
ical composition of the soils he cultivates. 
But it is quite possible for him to know 
what the principal constituents of any soil 
are, and in what proportions they are pres- 
ent. Even such general information may 
often be helpful to him in judging the suit- 
ability of a soil for a particular crop. It will 
also aid himin determining what fertilizers, 
if any, are needed to bring the soil up to the 
required standard. 

The object of the present writing is to 
make some suggestion by which much can 
be found ont about the general composition 
of soils. We may first notice what the chief 
constituents of ordinary soils are, and then 
consider what simple tests may be employed 
to asce. tain their presence and relative pro- 
portions 1n a given soil. 

The common terms used to designate dif- 
ferent kinds of soils are “sandy,” “clayey,” 
“loamy”? and “mucky.” If we consider 
what it is that gives to each of these sorts 
of soil its name, we shall understand what 
the most common substances composing 
soils are. A ‘“‘sandy”’ soil is one in which 
silicon oxide (sand) is the chief constituent. 
Every soil must ¢ontain silica in abundant 
quantity to be a source of food for the com- 
mon cultivated plants. As is well known 
the straw of the cereal plants consists 
largely of silica—wheat straw, for exam- 
ple, containing 65 per cent. of this ele- 
ment. Ina standard work on agriculture 
consulted by the writer, it is stated that an 
ideal soil consists of 64.8 per cent. of silica. 
In all ordinary soils this element is present 
in the form of fine sand. Itis seen thata 
sandy soilis not poor because it contains 
much sand, but because other needed ele- 
ments are lacking. 

A “clayey” soil is oue in which alumina 
abounds. This also exists as an oxide, con- 
sisting of the chemical elements aluminum 
and oxygen. It is alumina which gives to 
soil the physical properties of coherency 





| aud plasticity and makes it a matrix for 


holding the elements of plant food. With 
excess of water soils abounding in alumina 
become soft and highly plastic, but are not 
easily washed away. When water is lack- 
ing they stiffen into firm clays. But while 
the value of alumina is thus primarily in 
the mechanical properties it imparts to the 
soil the quantity in which it is present in a 
given soil has strong indicative value as to 
its fertility. Alumina is generally associ- 
ated with other substances, as magnesia, 
potash and iron, needful forthe srowth of 
plants. A perfect soil is stated to contain 
about 6 per cent. of alumina, and when 
present in this proportio~ it affords evidence 
that the minor elements of plant-food are 
not lacking. 

A“ loamy” soil is one which in its physi- 
cal qualities 1s intermediate between sandy 
and clayey soils. When dry it is loose and 
porous, and when wet, sticky and plastic. 
Imcomposition it consists partly of sand, 
partly of clay and partly of other sub- 
stances, usually including carbonate of 
lime. The prevailing soil in regions where 
limestone is the country rock is a loam, un- 
less geological agencies have operated to re- 
move or cover up the original soil. Usually 
loamy soilsare rich in plant-food, consisting, 
as they do, of a mixture of the various soil 
constituents. An ideal soil, it is said, 
should contain about 6 per cent. of lime. 

By a “mucky” soil is meant one which 
contains a good deal of organic matter, de- 
rived from vegetable decomposition. The 
ternr may include ordinary mold or humus, 
which forms 2 thin surface layer on all vir- 





gin A true muck is found only in lo- 

ities which were once swamps. It is of 
a black or color, due to its carbona- 
ceous com’ on, and, of course, is very 
rich in food-miatter for plants. Theamount 
of organic matter which should be present 
in a perfect soil is said to be about 10 per 
cent of the whole, 

Mention may also be made of “ alluvial’ 
or valley-bottom soils, These have been 
formed by the accumulation of matter de- 
posited from the water of the river in past 
ages when the present valley bottom was 
the bed of the river. Such soils are well 
known to be very fertile. 

We may now consider how soils may be 
tested for their leading constituents, and 
how the relative proportions of each tothe 
whole may be estimated. 

For silica. Of the soil to be studied 
weigh a definite quaatity, say eight ounces. 
Put it in a vessel of water, as a glass jar 
holding two or three quarts. and stir thor- 
oughly. Then allow to stand; the sand 
will soon settle at the bottom. Then pour 
off the water and weigh the sediment; its 
ratio to eight ounces is the approximate 
percentage of silica in the soil. 

For alumina, Allow the muddy water 
poured off from the sand to stand for aday. 
Tae sediment falls to the bottom and when 
the water, now almost clear, is poured off, 
it will be fouad that what remains is plas- 
tic, showing it to consist largely of alumi- 
na. After it has become dry weigh it. 
Then place it in a vessel, as an iron spoon, 
and heat till it takes fire; after it ceases to 
burn weigh what remains. The ratio of 
this weight to the eight ounces indicates 
the proportion of alumina in the soil. 

For organic matter. It was the organic 
matter of the soil that took fire and burned 
in the experiment just described. The 
difference between the weight of the sedi. 
ment before being burned and the weight 
of what remained after burning is the 
weight of organic matter; the proportion 
to the whole may be determined as before. 

For lime. Stir a small quantity of soil 
ina glass of water. Add a little acid, as 
hydrochloric or strong vinegar. If lime is 
present an effervescence will be noticed. 
By trying the exveriment with a number 
of samples of soil one may learn to judge 
of the relative amount of lime present. 
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LEAVES IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


BY HORACE LUNT, 








WHEN the seed-eating birds, that linger 
with us through the year, fly from their 
warm coverts on wiuter mornings to find 
their granaries on the ground locked up by 
the frosts or snow, they bave been taught 
by keen senses to look up higher for their 
breakfasts, on the tables of the shrubs and 
trees. If there are in the neighborhood of 
their bedrooms a plenty of sumacb, cornel, 
privet or barberry bushes spreading out 
dishes of crimson and purple fruit, the birds 
are sure to visit them; but if the scarcity 
of these put them on short allowance, the 
hardy grouse, and quail, and the self-reliant 
little finches, know of other condiments on 
which to regale themselves. 

Centuries and centuries ago—how many 
it would be interesting to know, but long 
be‘ore the botanists in the cold season be- 
gau their investigations—they discovered by 
the stress of circumstaaces, that the unex- 
panded buds which stud the twigs of trees 
and shrubs, were as full of starch, sugar 
and other nourishment as eggs are full of 
meat. . 

So let us, in this winter’s walk, in lack of 
other fare, like the partridges, have re- 
course to the buds! It is a beautiful pic 
ture, this wooded slope, bespangled with 
young twigs of the various shrubs, painted 
in many shades of yellow and brown, all 
brightly. polished and glistening in the sun- 
light, while the tall oaks, hickories and 
other trees throw up their limbs in every 
direction and mark the clear blue dome 
with many curves and angles. As one looks 
on all these fantastic scrawls, he is led toin- 
quire why they have been traced so curiously 
against thesky, or on the lower background. 
The question is partly avswered in one 
word—selfishness; for since each branch 
started out from the bud it has been strug- 
gling more or less with its neighbors for its 
own interest; that is, trying to get all the 
sunshine possible! Here a lower branch is 
bent down and kept under a more prosper- 
ous bough above it. There a young shoot 
flourished for a while, then in a vain effort 
to raise its head directly to the light, de- 
clined in the shade and grew to be a 
crooked, scraggy arm, no longer able to 
push its thrifty fellows aside. Hundreds 
of sprigs went to the wall to make way for 
the sturdy, gracefully curved limbs that 
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lift their slender, shining spray high over 
all, to bask in the sun. 

Yet this is not the only cause of this curi- 
ous branch variation, seen among the dif- 
ferent trees. Within sight are two trees 
growing quite near each other; the hickory 
and ash. Observe the difference in the 
manner in which they draw their lines. 
Why is it so? Examine closely the twigs on 
each and notice the fashion they have 
adopted in setting their buds. On the end 
of every shoot of the shag bark is placed a 
terminal bud, asit is called, like a crown or 
bishop’s hat, while below it, on the sides, 
are ranged alternately, sometimes at al- 
most regular intervals, ss if measured with 
line and rule, the smaller buds, which will 
make the branchlets of another season. The 
ash you will see, by some strange law unto 
itself, has taken another method of putting 
out its shoots, The little nodes from which 
the leaves spring, and which determine the 
arrangement of the twigs, are all opposite: 
the pair below being placed on the stem at 
exactly right angles with the pair above. 
This is the reason we see in the top-most 
spray of the ash, when it has had the full 
light ot the sun, and uninterrupted growth 
so many forks and crosses or “ vegetable 
weather-vapes, with north and south and 
east and west. pointers, thrown out one 
above the other,’ so different from the 
cat's cradled, entangled tracery of the hick- 
ories, and many other trees that bear alter- 
nate buds. 

‘Look at the various shapes and sizes of 
these leaf packages set in many ways! 
Spindles, knobs, spurs, wrapped in scales, 
some half-buried in the bark, all of them 
prepared the summer before, and living 
through the cold winter, as the seeds do 
that are in the ground; only more readily 
than the seeds do they unfold their leaves 
aud flowers at the first warm breath of 
spripg. Indeed some, like those of the elm 
and red maple spread out clusters of long. 
slender stamens and crimson petals before 
the leaf buds expand at all. The allspice 
bushes are decked with gold. Yellow cater- 
pillars have climbed along the shoots of 
the ** pussy willows,”’ and the alders by the 
run hang out to the first April breezes their 
pretty brown tassels weeks before the 
youvg leaves have thought of rolling out 
of their furry blankets! 

While we are speaking of the blossums of 
the alders and willows it is intercsting to 
notice the different manner in which these 
two kinds of shrubs bear their separate 
flower-buds. On any winter’s day in your 
walks just look at the alders. How shining, 
vigorous and healthy they are. ‘*They 
have a cheery, hey-day appearance, and 
switch their long catkins in the very face of 
winter.’’ But these graceful plants have 
other less conspicuous aments, which will 
be overlooked unless one is particularly ob- 
serving. Aboveor below the larger catkins 
on the same stalk, may often be seen little 
parple mulberry-shaped bodies, in clusters 
of threes and fours, keeping company and 
growing with them. These contain the 
immature female or pistillate blossoms, 
which in the early spring will develop as 
soon as the male flowers in the long, droop- 
ing spikes are ready to discharge the abun- 
dant pollen grains, which, as they escape. 
look like wreaths of yellow smoke carried 
by the winds through the vaked branches. 
The small fruiting catkins are now covered 
with little purple, wormlike stigmas, pro- 
truding from the scales, which are thickly 
beset with hairs or tentacles of delicate 
moist tissue. When the pollen-dust is blown 
past some of these minute fingers are sure 
to catch and hold on to a few of the grains, 
which after a while push down tiny rootlets 
or tubes in the soft flesh of the pistil, as 
seeds doin the earth, till the little bottle- 
shaped bodies, called the ovules, are 
reached, when a miracle is performed 
which changes them to regular alder-seeds, 
that in the winter are found in those dark- 

brown, woody cones of the previous season. 

The pussy willows, too, love to grow in 
wet meadows and beside streams, with the 
alders, and, like them, have cheery hearts. 
Often in sheltered places the catkin buds, 
like tiny, tailless mice clothed with glossy 
hairs that gleam in the sunlight, peep out 
from beneath their black, smooth cover- 
cles to sniff the mid-winter’s air, or prick 
up their ears all too soon to catch the hum 
of the early bees. As if Nature had fore- 
seen that these flower-buds would be impa 
tient, she covers them with only a single 
black scale, which is éasily parted dr 
uplifted; yet with what consummate skill 
she has wrapped them with the finest silken 
robes, to protect them from the sudden 
changes of the weather. Dissect one of 
them and see the wonderful way in which 
hundreds of pink-tipped scales are ranged 
reund the long. slender receptacle. From 
the inner side of these furry scales 
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grow two anthers or pollen cases, now 
searcely visible, even with the aid of a 

, but which, in the warm spring 
days will push their small, yellew head, 


Nature’s mind ag manifested in these com- 
paratively insignificant plants. How cleariy 
her plans and purposes are read here! Wil- 
lows, unlike the alders, do not bear the 
pistillate, or pollen receiving, and staminate 
or pollen- bearing flowers on the same indi- 
vidual shrubs or trees. The stems that de- 
velop the seeds are few in comparison, and 


produce only the sterile catkins. 
such circumstances, if the pollen were scat- 
tered with a stingy hand, the ovules on dis 
tant trees would stand scarcely a chance of 
becoming seeds. So there is a law handed 
down to these willows, that commands them 
to raise a greater number of aments which 
contain the pollen. Nature is sure to be on 
the safe side; and ifshe must depend on the 
wasteful, uncertain winds to carry the 
fruitful powder, she providesit ove1-abun- 
dantly, that some of the grains will be sure 
to fall on every stigmatic point. 

How different in outline afe the fresh warm 
evergreens from the naked, hard wood trees! 
The firs, spriices and pines, when growing 
apart, so that the light may have full play 
on the lowermost branches, describe al- 
most regular spires and cones} as if they 
marked out to the rambler in clear-cut, col- 
ored lnes—‘‘ We are the conifers or cone- 
bearers.’’ Look at the terminal shoot of 
this young white pine, rising two feet above 
the whorl of branches, like the spurred 
point of a lightning-rod on a steeple! Al- 
most its entire length is beset with long 
needle-like leaves, arranged in clusters, and 
bound together at the base by bands formed 
of the delicate scales of the tiny buds like 
bristles in a brush. In some of these fasci- 
cles are counted seven leaves, showing how 
exuberant and full of resinous blood it is. 
The usual number in each sheath on older 
trees is only five. 

However hardy and thrifty these ever- 
greens appear, they cannot grow in the cold 
winter, and so have made special arrange- 
ments, like the deciduous trees, in preparing 
other buds, wherein lie dormant the shoots 
and foliage of the next spring. In a whorl 
at the tip of this strong, healthy spur are 
placed six of thoes leaf nests, with a larger 
terminal one in the center, Break off ove 
of them and view it with your magnifier. 
it isin the form of a cone, like the growth 
of the tree and the seed vessels of many 
members of the pine family. With what 
exquisite workmanship Nature has folded 
the tough, rusty brown scales over each 
other, covering them with a thin coat of 
pitch, and trimming their margins with 
fine, wooly hairs, that not a drop of water, 
or a whiff of frost may find their way to the 
tender baby shoot within! 

The order in which these buds are set ex- 
plains why the pines and — areinclined 
to grow into stich conoidal figures. That 
larger bud in the center of the whorl, al- 
Ways so be rous and persistent, which 
crowns the head of the tree, is the cradle 
aud swaddling clothes of the young shoot, 
which is really the continuation of the main 
trunk. As the winter approached, the pa- 
rent pive wrapped it up, and lulled it to 
sleep by the soft. melancholy music of its 
many eolian harps. The next season it will 
awaken and spring straight into the air, like 
the present growth, while the Hag of small- 
er buds, if undisturbed, will form a circle 
of Jateral branches, such as are seen below. 
Thus the tree isdisposed in whorls through- 
out; a kind of irreedlar pile of wheels, with 
the axles and hubs grown to-gether, and 
gradually increasing in diameter, while the 
series of curved, radiating spokes, with nee- 
dies and crosses attached, are oe Senne 
according to the growths cf 

Besides the myriads of buds 7) in order, 
and prepared in so many interesting ways 

on bush and tree, their names are legion 

that are lurking beneath the snow or under- 
ground. All stems do not rise in the air, 
but are inclined to skulk in the soil, as if 
humbled, and cared not to flaunt themselves, 
or cast graceful shadows and reflections on 
fields and mirroring ponds. In the bogs. 

beneath the russet uplands or winter cover- 
let, is life and health. Runners, root-stalks, 
tubers, corms and bulbs are only lowly, 

modified stems, gorged with starch and 

other plant-food, stout and fleshy with ex- 
cessive feeding. and, like the aerial branch- 
es, produce buds, read to wake from their 
sleep at the earliest call of the vernal sun. 

How quickly the cat-tails, sweet-flags, and 
flower-de-luces, by the streams and swamps, 
will respond to the southwest winds, and 
wave fee their hidden arms millions of 
sword-like leaves. In the rich woodlands, 
the Solomon’s seals, Jack-in-the-pulpits, 
and wake robins are prompt to accept the 
first invitation of the season, and give dis- 
course to the attentive rambler. ‘“ Behold 
the lilies and arums of the field and wood, 
how we grow!”’ The subterranean branches 
of such kinds of plants are often mistaken 
for the roots; but if one examine them close- 
ly he will soon discover that the real roots 
are often disposed along their sides. The 
stems of certain species do not attain a great 
Jength, for after a time, the older parts die 
away nearly as as the newer, budding 
— grows. Butin places where the cat- tails 

re, in sepereque or in couch-grass 

plats, thesoil is bound through and through 

with a net-work of string and rope-like 

shoots, oot St sending oan leaves aboye 
fibrous roots below, 
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e the icy 
the foot of the bill, the bristly buttercups, 
with a fresh lease of life, are lying low to 
listen to the first ping of the frogs; and 
the ox-eyed daisies,so abundant in the 
field d, heve't woven little rugs close 
to the en ground, and look as green 
and sound of bud and leaf as the young, 
tender exotics of the conservatories. hat 
is it that keeps these plants so vigorous and 
healthy through the winter? Last fall 
the stalks withered and dropped down, but 
unlike the short-lived annuals, a small 
— the stem, fed by the roots, with 
lelly, starch and sugar. remains full of 











F vitality through the season of frosts. In- 


deed the leaves, so well set the autumn be- 
fore, and so bountifully supplied with 

plant-food, sag to grow very slowly in the 
pareve da 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
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Medal by the Society of Arts for 
<< Best Pianos poe faced Ae ‘nerttortons 
“a ee, 


: Steinway Hall, New ¥ 





DIAMOND HAMS. 


For Forty-nine years this brand has given satis- 
taction for the evenness and richness of its curing. 
| aa »b leading Grocers, from whom obtain circu- 
ow to Cook the Diamond Ham.” 


EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 


For BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY’VEOPLE. 

Used in all Gymnasiums. Cor- 
rects round-shoulders; enlarges tne 
chest. Price, $4.00 t = 
some in appeararce an 

et. Manual pina by id fitas. 

vations how it he yooe 










rCO., 44 Sprague St., Providence, RI. 





FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 





Race St.,Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
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S. DAVIS, Jr's, mh eA SEE OF 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








i \ FOURTEENTH att STATEMENT EXCELLENCE! — 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
COMPANY 








i ee $3,924,295.06 
BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY Ist., 1890. 
; LIABILITIES. 

Reserve, computed at 4 per cent... ...... 1 cccececcesee cone co ceeee seers $2,853,230 00 
ee Sn cc nnnanes cde divncdsepnivin sdeuel o siewkse 1,071,065 06 

$3,924,205 06 

SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 

eR Ns = is bin 5 oy ada adi «po 0 a apc coved se vasscbacdeceses $2,873,708 00 
U. 8. Gow Re Renee eRe (Market Value) .. .280,250 00 
Chie:, pects oe Bz or GSN Va a 180,000 60 
POR ass osdsn gece tads o 6 scmntengecasccpsecseysccees 368,022 31 
Cash in Banks ‘and Office ebittd: C8 ss So cen tend ek vettncr Une 0500.0: 55,856 27 
Interest and Rents, dueatid accrued............ 2... -6 6. ieee e eee eee 28,877 14 
Te I IS «wo 5 oo MRS eM aE e doc cc cece cceececscccsceesccece 208 12 
Unreported Premiums, and Premiums in course of collection, (Net) —_ 92,278 22 

$3,924,205 U6 

Increase in Cash Assets, - - - $1,050,132.50 


RECORD DURING THE PAST FIVE YEARS. 


New Policies. Income. Claims Paid. 
WDE cain 20 to oes 286,152 1,500,663 08 418,622 23 
PS SS Stacie 370,858 2,164,957 43 508,272 70 
eee 495,998 3,013,350 97 853,818 64 
WNL iE. RETR 524,918 3,757,084 15 1,096,284 15 
oe Ee eee 6M, 245 4,601,208 04 1,827,856 17 

Total Death Claims Paid........... 2.060.600. 0c aes $5,202,333 34 
OFFICERS: 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


LESLIE D. WARD, Vice-President. HORACE ALLING, 2d Vice-President. 
ion. HENRY J. YATES, Treasurer. EDGAR B. WARD, Counsel. 


EDWARD 8. JOHNSON, Secretary. 








SEVERE 





OR LA GRIPPR” 
Always leave’ thé System in a TONE 


The and NUTRIENT 
Weak and Exhaustgd Condition. BOVI will sa the feeling of las- 
situde and depression and tone up both body and mind to normal state, Ask 
your Physician about it. C. M. HURLBURT, M.D., of South Dennis, Mass., writes: 


‘*T am convinced that for a person requiring a gentle stimulant, combined with food 
‘‘of a highly nutritive quality, I have never found an article so eminently fitted to 


* fill that place as your BOoVI fe t hy E . 











Because—It is genuine! LD BEE ine .- 4 cae By es, epleted of its natural 
virtues by process of refining, ner wase LL mad inte an onaiate withan oo! i] 
quantity ‘of water, gly: ne ete care, latter = ce ans es water bring the price of 

Berause—In taste and sme! {a not offensive, bu instead sweet and agreeable 

Because—! ts administration is always eee ges ob satisfactory resulte. 

Becauee—| yy te more nay. assimilated th: ils. 

Because—. 





Because —Ot i its pertect — ity, 


ia congeners - ‘more ay: OR pe nee have panee abounding in the stores. 


Recause-It Tole vorfect Cif sox Dlewall well-stocked 
A : Liv LIN THE Wor 
we SOHIEVERLIN & C0.” greet Peres cie Be LAV eR fer Duteed dates ced Canada. 





W. & B. DOUG 


sbi tid 


HILL’S CHAMPION STEAM COOKER 
~ J the best and 





a Boling Kettle 
odor n 







































[January 16, 1890. 








ECONOMY ! 


These two qualities combined in our 
stock of Fine Olothing for Men and 
Boys. 


House Jackets, 
Bath Robes, 


Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


Broadway. corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 
STEWART BUILDING. 


-t 








& CO. 


WE SsoOLIciT INSPECTION OF OUR UNEQUAL 
LED EXHIBIT OF 


OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELS, GRATES, FENDERS 
AND FINE TILES 


Novelan elegant designs at greatly reduced prices 
ESTABLISHED OVER @ YEARS. 


Foundries and Shops, East 2th and 2th 
(Only concern in our line having their own 


Superior in Finish, Novelty and Durability 


“BUY OF THE MAKER.” 


Union Square (Old Stand), N. ¥ 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Permanently removed by BUBOTROR THES. 
The only certain 


ELECTRIC TREATMENT 


For all Chronic Diseases 


AT ALL HOURS OF THE DAY. 


@pen all day and evening, for ladies and gentlemen. 
Untversally pronowneced the jinest in the 
world in equipment and treatment. 


BROOKLYN TURKISH BATH CO.. 


32 434 Clinton St. (near Fulton), B’klyn, N.Y. 
__We refer, by permission, to THE INDEPENDENT. 


STEAM ENGINES 


Portable ne Teena 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Tlustrated Pampbiet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co 
OHIO, 
er 110 Liberty &t.. New Yort 


BZ EL SHAW, 





















Established 1780 





co! 


hicago, Union Pacific 


AND 


Northwestern Line. 
THROUGH CAR SERVICE. 
Change of Time. 


On December 29th, and thereafter, a train 
over the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
will leave daily at 11:30 P. M., carrying a 
through Palace Sleeper for San Francisco, a 
through Palace Sleeper for Portland, Ore- 
gon. The Palace Sleepers for San Francisco 
and Portland, Oregon, will go forward from 
Council Bluffs upon the Limited Fast -Mail 
over the Union Pacific Railway, thereby 
providing the quickest and best available 
through car service between Chicago and 
the Pacific coast. Accommodations in these 
cars and information in full detail can be 
secured upon application to agents of con- 
necting lines, or to agents of the Chicago & 
Northwestern oy Union Pacific Railways. 

E. P. WiLson, G. P. A., C. & N.-W. B’y, Chicago, Ml. 








E. L. Lomax, G. P. A., U. P. R’y, Omaha, Neb. 














